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FOREWARD 


Knowledge of the archaeological record in the Umpqua River basin of 
southwest Oregon has substantially increased through the 1980s. Very few 
archaeological investigations had been conducted in the region prior to 
1976, when the Roseburg District of the Bureau of Land Management added a 
full-time archaeologist to its staff. Since that time, work by agency 
archaeologists in the BLM and U.S. Forest Service, contractors for the 
two agencies, other contractor projects, and graduate work by the author 
of this report which led to a dissertation have progressively establisned 
a regional framework for interpreting archaeological data. As this 
report demonstrates, the need for reliance on reconstructed chronologies 
in the neighboring Rogue, Coquille and Willamette drainage basins has 
greatly diminished. 


BLM archaeological investigations at streamside sites along piimary 
river courses in the Umpqua basin have been few, with most sites 
discovered on agency lands in upland settings along smaller tributaries. 
Consequently, the information reported here is especially important for 
addressing the character of sites in these settings. One result of this 
study is increased protection for the Narrows Site and an increased 
appreciation of sites located in similar settings along the North Umpqua 
River. 


The BLM is pleased to distribute this report as a contribution in 
furthering the regional reconstruction of prehistoric lifeways in this 
important area of southwest Oregon. 


Richard C. Hanes 
Series Editor 
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Front cover: Slack water and falls below the Narrows on the 
North Umpqua River, Douglas County, Oregon. 








ABSTRACT 


This is a report of archaeological test excavations conducted at two 
prehistoric sites in the middle Umpqua Basin, Douglas County, Oregon. Work at 
these Bureau of Land Management administered sites, prompted by continued 
vandalism, was performed by BLM personnel, Umpqua Community College 
archaeological field school students, volunteers from the University of 
Oregon, and volunteers from the Rogue Valley Archaeological Society. 


The Narrows Site (35D0153) lies adjacent to the North Umpqua River in the 
vicinity of Idleyld, Oregon, and was described as an aboriginal fishery in the 
1855 cadastral survey records. Test pits placed on the terrace overlooking 
the river yielded 597 tools and 8913 pieces of lithic debitage. Approximately 
22.6 @ were excavated. The artifact assemblage at the Narrows Site is 
varied, containing projectile points, knives, drills, scrapers, cores, 
choppers, hammerstones, edge faceted cobbles, stone bowl and hopper mortars, 
pestles, bone tools and a fragment of a baked clay figurine. This variety 
suggests its use as a base camp. The excavation of a portion of a house pit 
indicates that the site may have been, at times, permanently occupied. An 
analysis of the vertical distribution of cultural material, found to extend to 
approximately 150 cm below the surface, indicates the presence of four 
cultural components. Radiocarbon dated, these components represent portions 
of the Middle and Late Archaic periods, beginning approximately 6300 years 


ago. 


Component I, with a series of four radiocarbon dates ranging from 90 + 70 
BP to 330 + 80 BP, is found in a midden-like upper soil stratum. Associated 
with this component are barbed and tanged projectile points, bone tools, a 
baked clay figurine fragment, and a tightly flexed human burial found to have 
been buried in a basin-shaped pit. 


Component II is dated by two radiocarbon assays; 450 + 70 BP and 1020 + 60 
BP. Only four diagnostic projectile points were reco’'ered from this component 
and include one small concave base point, two broad-necked and side-notched 
varieties, and a foliate-shaped poirt. Associated with this component are 
stone bowl and hopper mortars, and a partially exposed housepit. 


Component III is dated by a radiocarbon assay of 5090 + 80 BP on charcoal 
collected from a small, bisque-rimmed fire pit. Associated with this 
component are broad-stemmed, corner- and side-notched projectile points, and 
stone bowl mortar fragments. 


Component IV is represented by the artifacts, debitage and fire pit 
uncovered at a depth of approximately i10 to 150 cm below the surface. 
Charcoal collected from the fire pit, which also contained small fragaents of 
calcined bone, returned a date of 6270 + 130 BP. The two projectile points 
recovered from this component include an asymmetrical broad-stemmed specimen 
and a convex base specimen. 


The Martin Creek Site (35D0147), is a pair of rockshelters adjacent to the 
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main step of the Umpqua Rive’ in the vicinity of Kellogg, Oregon. Upper 
Shelter contained cultural deposits of at least 90 cm in thickness. The tool 
assemblage includes projectile points, biface fragments, utilized flakes, 
choppers, pestles, an abrader, and worked bone. The identified faunal remains 
include deer, hare, squirrel, salmon, and fresh water mussel. Hazelnut and 
myrtle nut fragments were recovered. Based upon an examination of the 
vertical distribution of the cultural debris, three components are indicated. 
The uppermost of these is dated by two radiocarbon assays: 350 + 60 BP and 
400 + 70 BP. The projectile point assemblage is dominated by barbed and 
tanged varieties of the Gunther Series, consistent with the Late Archaic 
period radiocarbon dates. 


Lower Shelter, filled to the ceiling with alluvium and colluvium, contained 
a cultural deposit of approximately 70 cm in thickness beginning at a depth of 
150 cm below the surface. The artifact assemblage includes projectile points, 
a biface, utilized flakes, and choppers. The three projectile points 
recovered include two V-stemmed Coquille Series specimens and one convex-base 
serrated foliatc. The single component of Lower Shelter is dated by one 
radiocarbon assay of 420 + 60 BP. 


A comparison of 21 Umpqua Basin projectile point assemblages, including 
those from the Narrows and Martin Creek sites, was undertaken in order to 
develop a local cultural chronology. Results of this statistical analysis 
indicate that these assemblages may be divided into three temporally separable 
groups, two of which are interpreted to be phases of the Late Archaic Period. 


One group of assemblages, associated with Middle Archaic Period dates, is 
dominated by broad-stemmed projectile points. Sites containing these 
assemblages are found in a variety of settings in both the North and South 
Umpqua drainages. Riverine resources appear to have played as large a role as 
terrestrial resources during this period. 


Assemblages of the Falls Phase, a Late Archaic occupation that until 
approximately 400 years ago was found basin-wide, characteristically contain 
Coquille Series projectile points. It is hypothesized that the geographic 
distribution of most recent assemblages of this phase, found in the South 
Umpqua drainage, reflects a constricted territorial distribution of the 
Takelman Cow Creek Band. 


Assembiages of the Narrows Phase, the third temporal group, typically 
contain Gunther Barbed projectile points and are radiocarbon dated from 400 
years ago to historic times. These assemblages are generally found within the 
territorial limits of the Athapaskan Upper Uspqua and appear to have 
supplanted those of the earlier Falls Phase. 
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CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION AND SETTING 


The Umpqua River Basin of southwest Oregon is a region of varied relief. 
Stretching from the Cascade Mountains on the east, to the Pacific Ocean on the 
west, the basin includes forested uplands and open river valleys. The thrust 
and tilt of volcanic and sedimentary deposits, and the erosion of these 
features by swiftly flowing streams and rivers have created a generally rugged 
topography. Anadromous fish runs, once more numerous, still draw fishermen to 
the banks of these streams. 


At the time of contact, the Umpqua Basin was occupied by several 
linguistically separable groups of Native Americans whose numbers had 
apparently already been reduced through epidemics. Because ethnographic 
investigations were undertaken in this area at a late date, much of what we 
know of the lifeways of these people is anecdotal. Archaeological 
investigation, then, is crucial to our understanding not only of the 
prehistory of this region, but also to the contact period. 


The archaeological resources of the Umpqua Basin, while recognized to be 
substantial, have only within the past 15 years begun to be professionally 
investigated. These investigations have generally been the result of federal 
laws regarding the protection and management of cultural resources. Many 
archaeological sites have been located as the result of pedestrian surveys 
prior to the harvesting of timber on land administered by the Umpqua National 
Forest and Bureau of Land Management. 


This report presents the results of investigations conducted at two Umpqua 
Basin archaeological sites. These sites include an aboriginal fishery and a 
set of river-side rockshelters. 


Situated on the south bank of the North Umpqua River approximately five 
miles upstream from the community of Glide, the Narrows Site (35D0153) 
occupies a terrace overlooking a popular fishing spot long used by Native 
Americans to exploit the abundant fish resources cf the river. In 1855, at 
the time of the original cadastral survey of this region, the Indians were 
heavily using the area: 


The North Umpqua River is a bold, rapid stream, running 
through the township from East to West, and usually overflows 
its banks in times of high water. There are falls of about 10 
or 15 feet, say, one mile West from the East boundary of 
township, where the Indians have an extensive salmon fishery, 
also a kind of village on the North Side of the river (Flint 
1855:4375). 





Although the Narrows Site has been part of the local oral tradition and had 
been briefly described by a local historian (Bakken 1973:6-7), it was not 
recorded until July of 1979 (Corliss 1979). A description provided by David 
Corliss, former Roseburg District BLM archaeologist, indicated that the site 
contained "three possible house pits on a high bench overlooking the falls at 
the Narrows” (1979). The cultural material observed at this “apparently 
undisturbed" fishing site included “cobble choppers, end-battered 
hammerstones, mano, (and) spall scrapers” (Corli3s 1979). 


The site subsequently became the object of relic hunters, prompting the 
Bureau of Land Management to conduct a series of archaeological test 
excavations. The Narrows Site was originally tested in 1981, revisited after 
continued vandalism in 1986, returned to in early 1987 for the removal of a 
human burial, and revisited later in the summer of 1987 in order to test lower 
comgponents. 


Although the site has been disturbed through vandalism and natural 
processes, intact cultural resources remain. These comprise a stratified, 
multicomponent site representing portions of the Middle and Late Archaic 
periods. The diagnostic artifacts recovered are consistent with the 
radiocarbon dates collected from the site. With a date of 6270 + 130 BP, it 
is currently the oldest radiocarbon dated archaeological site in the Umpqua 
Basin. 


The Martin Creek Site (35D0147) is located on the east bank of the Umpqua 
River approximately 18 river miles upstream from the community of Elkton. The 
site was discovered in June of 1980 by Dave Corliss. Surface indications of 
prehistoric occupation in the vicinity of one rockshelter, the Upper Shelter, 
were sparse and consisted only of "a cobble tool (and) a few fire-cracked 
rocks" (Corliss 1981b) at the base of a prominent sandstone outcrop. Cultural 
material was discovered in a second rockshelter, the Lower Shelter, following 
the removal of almost 1.7 meters of alluvial and colluvial fill that had 
sealed this overhang to the ceiling. Vandalism to the cultural deposits 
within the rockshelters prompted additional testing of the site in 1981 and 
1986. 


The Upper Shelter contains a cultural deposit which includes chipped and 
ground stone tools, bone tools, favnal remains, and macrobotanical remains. 
Based upon an analysis of the vertical distribution of this material, three 
cultural components are identified. Two radiocarbon assays of 350 + 60 BP and 
400 + 70 BP date the uppermost component to the Late Archaic period. This 
designation is consistent with the projectile point types recovered from the 
fill of the rockshelter. The assemblage is dominated by barbed and tanged 
points of the Gunther Series which are dated elsewhere in the Umpqua Basin to 
no earlier than 600 years ago. 


The Lower Shelter contains a chipped stone tool assemblage that is similar 
in some respects to that of the Upper Shelter; there are relatively large 
numbers of choppers and unifacially worked flakes in each. The projectile 
points of the Lower Shelter, however, are represented by two V-stemmed 
Coquille Series specimens and one convex-base serrated foliate. No narrow- 
necked, tanged or barbed points were found in the cultural deposit of the 
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Lower Shelter. One radiocarbon assay dates the component of the Lower Shelter 
to 420 + 60 SP. 


The Martin Creek and Narrows sites lie within the ethnographic territory of 
the Athapascan-speaking Upper Umpqua Indians. David Douglas, the explorer and 
botanist, visited the region in the 1830’s and a recerd of his cbservations is 
useful in reconstructing the lifeways of the native inhabitants of this area. 


Archaeologists conducting research in the Uspqua Basin have often lamented 
the fact that there exists no independent framework within which the 
prehistoric materials of this southwest Oregon river basin sizhi be placed. 
Part IV of this report presents a comparison of 21 Uspqua Basin projectile 
point assemblages, six of which are provided by the assemblages of the two 
sites investigated in parts II and III. This investigation, through an 
analysis of projectile point assemblages, is a step toward providing a 
cultural chronology of the Umpqua Basin that is not only an independewt 
formulation, but is responsive to chronologies that have been developed for 
other southwest Oregon asaterials. This inquiry, involving seriation and 
cluster analysis, provides the basis for proposing a cultural chronology of 
the Umpqua Basin that distinguishes geographically and temporally separable 
phases of the Late Archiac Period. 


ENVIRONMENTAL SETTING 


The Narrows and Martin Creek archaeological sites are located in the 
Umpqua River drainage in southwest Oregon. The Umpqua River Basin gay be 
divided into three general provinces (Figure 1.1). 


a. The lower Umpqua Basin extends eastward from the estuary at 
Reedsport on the Pacific Ocean to Scottsburg, the limit of the 
effects of the tides. 


b. The middle Uspgua Basin follows the main stem of the Uspqua 
upstream from Scottsburg, past the confluence of the North and 


South Umpqua rivers at "The Forks", to about Idleyld on the 
North Umpqua and to Tiller on the South Umpqua River. 


Cc. The upper Uspgua Basin encompasses the mountainous regions 
upstream from Tiller and Idleyld from which the South and 


North Umpqua rivers descend. 


Both Martin Creek and the Narrows are stream side sites situated in the 
middle Umpqua Basin. The Martin Creek Site is a set of rockshelters iocated 
beside the main stem of the Umpqua River. The Narrows Site is situated on a 
terrace overlooking the North Umpqua River near the community of Idleyld. 


The basin is bounded on the north by the Calapooya Divide, on the east by 


the Cascade Range, and on the south by the Klamath Mountains. Surrounding the 
Umpqua Basin are other river basins which include the Mid Coast Basin 
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Figure 1.1 Location of the Narrows and Martin Creek sites the Uspqua 
River Basin of southwest Oregon. 











(Siuslaw), Willamette Basin, Coos-Coquille Basin, and Rogue Basin. 


Originating in the Cascade Range at an elevation of about 1800 a (6,000 
ft), the North and South Umpqua rivers descend and converge in the siddle 
Uspqua Basin to form the Umpqua River about 9.6 km (6 gi) northwest of 
Roseburg at an elevation of about 110 w (360 ft). This central valley region 
of the siddle Umpqua Basin is characterized by broad flood plains, gently 
rolling upland hills, and valleys of 1.2 to 2.4 km (.75 to 1.5 mi) in width 
connected by fairly narrow canyons. The Umpqua River flows westward to the 
Pacific Ocean through the Coast Range. Records indicate a history of frequent 
flooding with major floods occurring in 1861, 1890, 1927, 1953, 1955, 1964, 
and 1971. Stream flows are heaviest in the Uspqua Basin during Novesber 
through March (Federal Insurance Adgjinistration 1978). 


The gravel bars of the Umpqua River contain cobbles of basalt, andesite and 
cryptocrystalline silicates (CCS). Though the local occurrence of obsidian is 
undocumented (c.f. Skinner 1983), tools and waste flakes from archaeological 
sites in the region indicate that aboriginal groups had access to this 
material, perhaps through trade. 


Like that of western Oregon in general, the climate of the Umpqua Basin is 
characterized by mild, wet winters and hot, dry summers (franklin and Dyrness 
1973). Average annual precipitation, reflecting the orographic barriers of 
the Coast and Cascade ranges, varies from 60 to 125 cm (25 to 50 in) in the 
central valleys and falls mainly as winter and spring rain. Snow is 
infrequent at the lower elevations but accounts for such of the winter 
precipitation at higher elevations. The annual summer drought conditions have 
fostered a floral and faunal regime characteristic cf the western Oregon 
Transition Zone and the Semiarid Division of the Upper Sonoran Zone (Bailey 
1936:12-13, 19-23). The lowland valley floors, while prehistorically 
maintained as grasslands through burning by the Indian inhabitants (c.f. 
Johannessen et al. 1971; Towle 1979, 1982; Boyd 1986), are now kept open by 
grazing. South-facing slopes are frequently bald, while broad-leafed forest 
dominated by oak and sadrone often cover other slopes. Coniferous forests 
tend to occupy the higher ridges. 


Wildlife inhabiting the basin includes Roosevelt elk, black-tailed deer, 
black bear, mountain lion (seen at the Narrows Site), river otter, beaver, 
marten, muskrat, raccoon, brush rabbit, and porcupine. Avian species within 
the region include California and sountain quail, blue and ruffed grouse, 
mourning dove, wood duck, common gerganser, bald eagle (nesting adjacent to 
the Martin Creek Site), and pileated woodpecker (Lauman et al. 1972). 


The Umpqua River has been known as one of the more productive fisheries on 
the west coast (Netboy 1974:323-333) and, though archaeological and 
ethnohistoric data are sparse, it is suspected that the Native Americans 
inhabiting the Umpqua Basin took full advantage of this resource, making it 
one of the gajor staples of their subsistence economy. Among the anadrosgous 
fish (Chinook salmon, Coho salmon, steelhead) the periods of greatest 
concentrations within the river system overlap. Chinook salmon spawn during 
September through January with their peak run occurring from October through 
December. Coho sala@on are in the system from the last part of September 
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through the asiddle of February, their peak spawning period being October 
through December. Steelhead enter the river in November and remain until May, 
reaching their peak during November through March (Lauman et al. 1972; Baxter 
and Willingham 1980:8; Simmons and Gallagher 1985:2-5 and Table 2-3). in 
addition to the anadromous species, the Umpqua River also supports populations 
of lamprey, rainbow trout, sucker, cutthroat trout, shiner, Uspqua squawfish, 
dace, and sculpin. Freshwater mussels are also present in the river. 





CHAPTER 2 
ETHNOGRAPHIC BACKGROUND 


An understanding of the ethnographic setting of an archaeological 
investigation provides models and analogies against which the recovered data 
may be compared. 


Determining the linguistic and territorial distribution of Indians in the 
Umpqua Basin is made difficult by the sparseness of the ethnographic record 
for this region. The native population was incalculably affected by a number 
of early contact period events: the epidemic of 1830-33 (Cook 1955; Taylor 
and Hoaglin 1962; Boyd 1975); the establishment of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
Fort Uspqua in the vicinity of Elkton in 1836 (Schlesser 1973); the 
Euroamerican settlement of the basin beginning in 1846 (Applegate 1914; Honey 
and Hogg 1980:110-115); and the treaties and subsequent removal of aboriginal 
populations to reservations (Honey and Hogg 1980:116-118). 


A few sources of information are available to help elucidate the lLifeways 
of the native inhabitants of the Umpqua Basin. These include early explorers’ 
journals (i.e. Douglas 1959; Hines 1851), published reminiscences of early 
settlers (i.e. Applegate 1914; Riddle 1968), oral histories of local residents 
recording both personal observations and family traditions collected as part 
of a WPA project in 1938, and the oral histories of members of the Cow Creek 
Band of Umpqua Tribe of Indians (i.e. Jackson 1978, 1979; Shaffer 1980). 
Finally, analogy with neighboring groups or linguistic cohorts can be usefully 
applied (e.g. Hanes 1976:8-16). 


Portions of the Umpqua Basin were occupied by at least five aboriginal 
groups at the time of Euroamerican contact (Figure 2.1). Among these groups 
were: 


a) the Kalapuvan (Penutian) Yoncalla who inhabited the northern portion of 
the basin, principally the Elk and Calapooya creek drainages; 

b) the Penutian Takelma--including Upland and Lowland Takelma and probably 
the Cow Creek Band of Umpqua Tribe of Indians, occupying the Cow Creek 
drainage and upper South Umpqua region; 

c) the Athapascan Upper Umpqua which included “bands from Scottsburg 
upriver (north fork) to the Cascades and in the Central Valley” (Honey and 
Hogg 1980:69); 

d) the Siuslawan (Penutian) Lower Umpqua or Kuitsh who occupied the coastal 
territory upriver to Scottsburg; and, 

e) the Sahaptian (Penutian) Molalla who were present in the upper Umpqua 
Basin (Honey and Hogg 1980:66-76; cf. Beckham 1986:27-39). 


From this accounting of territorial ranges it would appear that the middle 
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Figure 2.1. Distribution of aboriginal groups 


in the Uspqua Basin ca. 1850 
(based upon Beckhams 1986:39). 





Umpqua Basin was variously exploited by segments of the Yoncalla, Upper Uspqua 
and Takelma. While David Douglas sentions seeting Kalapuya Indians-- 
presumably Kalapuyan Yoncalla--in the vicinity of Kellogg where the Martin 
Creek Site is located (Douglas 1959:225), he describes the villages in this 


region as being occupied by the Athapascan Upper Uspqua. 


Kalapuyan, Takelaan, and Siuslawan are languages and families of the 
widespread Penutian phylum which also includes Sahaptian, Klamath-Modoc, 
Molalla, Cayuse, Chinookan, Alsea, and Coosan. The Takelmwa spoke a language 
closely relate. to the Kalapuya of the Willamette Valley. Glottochronology, a 
lexicostatistical technique used to estimate the length of time elapsed since 
dialects or languages diverged from a common ancestor, suggests tha Kalapuya 
and Takelg@a diverged perhaps some 2400 years ago (Swadesh 1965:237). While no 
archaeological work has been conducted in that region of the Umpqua Basin 
occupied by the Kalapuyan Yoncalla, a number of excavations have been 
undertaken in the South Uspqua drainage where the Takelea claimed territory 
(cf. Beckham 1986; Gray 1987). 


The Upper Uspqua, presumably the group that inhabited the region around the 
Narrows and Martin Creek sites, shared a common language and culture with 
other Athapascan speakers occupying a crescent-shaped area which includes 
coastal drainages south to the Smith River region of northern California. 
Linguistic reconstruction and g¢lottochronological evidence suggest that a 
group, or groups, of Athapascan speakers sigrated from the NaDene homeland in 
the western subarctic to the southwest Pacific coast at approxigately AD 900 
(Hoijer 1956, 1960). While there were regional variations in dialect, there 
were only minor differences in subsistence pursuits, saterial culture, and 
ceremony among these Pacific Athapascan groups (Drucker 1937:285). The lands 
that these people occupied were generally along rivers containing abundant 
anadromous fish resources. Kroeber (1939) grouped the cultures of this area 
together in a distinct cultural subarea of the Northwest Coast. 


The archaeological analysis presented in Part IV indicates that the 
Athapaskan Upper Umpqua are recent arrivals to the Uspqua Basin and that the 
Takelman Cow Creek, who apparently occupied both the North and South Uspqua 
drainages at one time, were displaced in the North Uspqua drainage by the 
Athapaskan speakers. 


POLITICAL ORGANIZATION AND POPULATION ESTIMATES 


Ethnographically, the Indians of southwestern Oregon and northwestern 
California lived in politically and economically autonomous villages comprised 
largely of patrilineally related kin. There was no formal political 
organization above the village level, although alliances between groups could 
be forged and strengthened by the purchase of brides from neighboring 
patrilineal groups (Drucker 1937). Within these villages a “big man" helped 
dirvct affairs and settle disputes. His position was achieved through the 
strength of his personality as well as the possession of wealth and its 
strategic redistribution. Though a big man’s wealth was inherited by his son, 
without a singular personality and a generous use of the inherited wealth the 





son would not necessarily earn the honor and privileges of big man (Drucker 
1937). 


The size of the patrilineal band varied, as did the size of the village. 
Along the main stem of the Umpqua River, David Douglas described one village 
that he visited in October of 1826 as containing “two lodges and about twenty- 
five souls, the greater part women and wives of Centernose [an Indian word], 
the chief of the tribe inhabiting the upper part of the river, and who is at 
present forty-five miles higher up the river" (1959:224). Farther upriver he 
encountered a settlement consisting of one lodge (1959:228) and another 
containing three (1959:229). A single family might permanently occupy an 
otherwise temporary campsite, such as a fishing camp, while still maintaining 
their alliance with the kin group (Drucker 1937:224). 


Buchanan (1938:4) notes that, "The principal village of the Umpquas was on 
the Calapooia (Creek) at Camas Swale, called Hewut. Other important villages 
were located at Elkton, Olalla, Camas Valley, Kellog, Winchester, Yoncalla, 
and at Roseburg in what was known as ‘the Grove,’ now Hamilton’s Addition." 
The village sites of the Upper Umpqua "were probably located on alluvial 
terraces adjacent to the Umpqua River and its major tributaries” (Simmons 
1985:3.4). 


Riddle (1968:34) provides population estimates for groups occupying the 
South Umpqua tributaries of Cow and Myrtle creeks in the early 1850’s. These 
included: 


a) Miwaleta 75 d) Warta-hoo 25-30 
b) Quintiousa 50 e) Myrtle Creek 40 
c) Targunsan 25 


Buchanan (1938:4), citing Henry H. Woodward, states that in 1850 the Umpqua 
numbered approximately 1500 and of this figure 500 were "warriors." These 
population estimates were greatly diminished following the removal of the 
Umpqua to the Grande Ronde Reservation. In 1902 there were 84 individuals on 
the reservation (Hodge 1911:866) and thirteen years later there were "not more 
than a dozen" (Buchanan 1938:5). 


SHELTER AND SUBSISTENCE ECONOMY 


It appears that there were three distinct types of habitution structures in 
use in southwest Oregon at the time of contact. These included: 


a) Rectangular semi-subterranean cedar plank houses with an attached 
woodshed through which one must pass to reach the outside. If, as Drucker 
suggests (1937:279), these were similar to the Rogue River type dwellings, the 
dimensions would have been approximately 3.5 x 5 m and the excavated pit would 
have varied from .5 to 1.5 m in depth. 


b) Smaller semi-subterranean earth-covered sweat lodges in which men slept 
(Drucker 1937:279). 
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c) Temporary grass-thatched houses (or “windbreaks") used at temporary or 
special purpose camps (e.g. fishing camps) (Drucker 1937:279). 


While not described ethnographically, there is an archaeological example of 
a lean-to that was placed in front of a natural rock overhang or rockshelter. 
A framework of limbs was constructed, secured with twine, and covered with 
bark, twigs or matting (Minor and Connolly 1987). 


Hunting 


Early accounts suggest that big game animals such as deer, elk and bear 
were plentiful in the basin (Douglas 1959). Of these, deer seemed to have 
been an important and fairly reliable source of food. It has been suggested 
that one of the reasons for the annual burning of grasslands by the Indians 
was to encourage deer to convenient hunting spots. 


At the time of contact the Indians used bow and arrows to hunt game. The 
bows, made of yew wood, were approximately 75 cm long. The arrows were tipped 
with stone points. They were said to be highly «-ffective to a distance of 45 
meters (Riddle 1968:44). To stalk the deer a/unter might use a deer-head 
camouflage in order to get close to the animal. 


A communal deer drive entailed the construction of long brush fences, or 
barriers, across the head of a canyon. Openings would be left in these fences 
and fiber rope snares were placed in them. 


Then a great drive was organized with Indians strung along the sides of 
the canyon. Those making the drive, with dogs, making a great racket 
crying "“ahootch, ahootch", and those stationed on the ridges were saking 
the same sound, while their wolf dogs kept up their howling. All the 
noise was made to direct the deer to where the ropes were located 
(Riddle 1968:43). 


These deer provided meat as well as skins for clothing. 


Riddle (1968:44) also states that snares were used to trap water fowl and 
grouse. 


Fisning 


Though the ethnographic record of the Umpqua Basin is not as effusive for 
this aspect of the subsistence pattern as is the case elsewhere in the Pacific 
Northwest and Plateau, it is speculated that fish played a major role in 
providing a large, dependable source of food. The abundant anadromous fish 
were taken by trap (Riddle 1968:44) and spear (Douglas 1959). Freshwater 
mussels were also apparently harvested from the river (Henbest 1984). 


David Douglas reports having salmcn available for meals at Indian villages 


that he visited in the Umpyua Besin during October and November of 1826. 
While it is unclear whether or not he witnessed aboriginal fishing techniques 
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during this scjourn, he was led to believe that the Indians of the Umpqua were 
“totally unacquainted with fishing with a net” (1959:227). Spearing of fish 
and night fishing with spear and "flare" were apparently the only techniques 
with which he became familiar. 


Riddle’s description of salmon fishing in the 1850’s on Cow Creek 
illustrates not only the trap method used by the Indians but also gives some 
idea of the size of the harvest that might be expected: 


The silver salmon came in such asultitudes in the fall runs that they 
were easily taken at the falls of Cow Creek. Dams of sticks were made 
across the small channels through the rocks and traps with hazel rods 
woven together with withes forming a basket about ten feet long and 
about three feet in diameter at the upper or open end end coming to a 
point at the closed or lower end. This trap was fastened in the rapid 
water in the narrow channel with twisted hazel [with] withes fastened to 
the poles of the dam. The salmon in great numbers would pass up by the 
side of the trap and, failing to get above the dam, would be carried 
back into the open end of the trap and the weight of the water would 
hold them. The Indians would work two such traps and when the river 
began to raise in the fall they would take several hundred of a night. 
When the fall rains came sufficient to raise the river two or three feet 
the great run of salmon would come day and night. Crowding up under the 
falls hundreds of them being in sight at one time (1968:44). 


William Allen (1938:6) records aboriginal fishing in the Roseburg vicinity 
around 1865: 


Large numbers of {Umpqua Indians] would come to Roseburg during the 
salmon-run in the spring. They would be accompanied by their squaws, 
papooses, and ponies and would congregate at The Grove which then 
covered the present site of the railroad shops. The squaws would get a 
long, straight pole about 12 feet long which they would sharpen at the 
small end with a long tapered point. This point they would then put 
over a slow fire and heat it, in some way known to themselves, to harden 
it. This pole was used to spear the salmon but was never used by 
squaws. It required much ski!l to spear and then keep the salmon on the 
stick and not allow it to wiggle off. This they did by pushing forward 
continuously on the pole and working the salmon toward the shore, never 
making any back movement so that the fish could slip off. When near the 
shore the squaws would rush in the water, grab the fish by the gills, 
take it off the pole and carry it to the shore. 


The Indians would stay for weeks fishing in this manner during the 
season. The salmon were very plentiful in those days and the squaws 
were kept very busy drying and smoking salmon flesh which was cut up in 
strips and small pieces for drying. 


The Indians would cure enough fish to last them through the year and 
when they departed from Roseburg after the fishing season, they would 
have large numbers of ponies heavily loaded with dried and cured salmon 
(Allen 1938:6-7). 
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The use of the weir for fishing on the pain stem of the Umpqua River was 
described by Arba R. Stearns (1938:2-3): 


[In the vicinity of Scottsburg the Indians] used a "Stick net” which was 
made of straight limbs that had been trimmed clean and which were about 
twelve or fifteen feet long by one and a half to two inches in diameter. 
These would be laid like a rail fence, there being two sections of rails 
the ends coming together as a "V" at one end. The ~iver at the top of 
some good rapids would be dammed all but a part that was to be spanned 
by the open part of the V “stick net" which would be placed in the river 
with the closed end up stream. The fish would go up the rapids, would 
meet the slanting dam of stone and stakes, placed upright, would run 
along this till led into the wide or open end of the “stick net" which 
filled the open place left in the river by the dam. The fish would work 
their way up to the pointed end of the stick net and the Indians had no 
trouble gaffing them at pleasure. 


Possibly reflecting the importance of fishing in the subsistence economy of 
the people, among the Athapascan Tolowa hereditary ownership of fishing sites 
was practiced (Drucker 1937:232). According to Drucker "...riffles for 
spearing, trapping salmon, etc., most small streams which fish entered; sites 
of 2 annuai weirs in river, [were] all private, hereditary property" 
(1937:243). 


Anadromous fish appear to have been a relatively predictable and abundant 
resource, and because the technology was available to store the surplus catch, 
salmon was an important part of the diet of the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
Umpqua Basin. If salmon was as important a dietary staple for the Indians of 
the Umpqua Basin as it was elsewhere in southwestern Oregon and northwestern 
California, the seasonal occurrence of the fish in the river--during fall and 
spring--would have played a large role in influencing population movement and 
aggregation at fishing spots to which groups had rights. 


It is clear that techniques for exploiting the fish resource depended upon 
the situation at hand. Weirs and traps are suitable sethods in those 
circumstances described; spearing and gaffing may be more appropriate in slack 
water or in riffles. Though not attested for the Upper Umpqua, lifting nets, 
such as were used by the Athapascan Lower Rogue groups, may have been used 
along the rivers of the Umpqua Basin. The frame of the lifting net was made 
of "a long stick of vine saple one end of which was steamed and bent into a 
loop while the other end served as a long handle" (Drucker 1938:271). Another 
technique may have been angling; a bone artifact recovered in _ recent 
archaeological deposits at a fishing site along the South Umpqua River is 
interpreted as a fish lure (Minor 1983:21-22). Also recovered from 
archaeological sites have been stone net weights (Ross and Snyder 1986; Lyman 
1985). 


Plant Foods 


Three varieties of plants figure prominently in the literature--acorns, 
camas, and tarweed seed (cf. Riddle 1968; Schlesser 1973; Jacobs et al. 1945; 
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Sapir 1907). In the narrow valleys of the middle Umpqua B-sin suitable 
environments for the growth of these trees, roots, and plants are common. The 
early cadastral survey records of 1853 note many "oak openings” where stands 
of oak are found on the valley floors as well as along the low hills of the 
basin. Low, wet areas which have since been drained provided optimal 
conditions for the growth of camas (e.g. Howard 1938:2). Dry upper terraces 
along the sides of the hills overlooking the river and tributary streams were 
suitable for tarweed. The gathering of each of these was apparently done 
comgjunally, their processing involving no small amount of effort. 


Riddle’s description of the gathering and processing of tarweed seed 
provides another rationale for the practice of aboriginal burning in this area 
as well as a view of the use of hopper agortars. 


During the summ@er months the squaws would gather various kinds of seeds 
of which the tar weed seed was the sost prized. The tar weed was a 
plant about thirty inches high and was very abundant on the bench lands 
of the valley, and was a great nuisance at maturity. It would be 
covered with globules of clear tarry substance that would coat the head 
and legs of stock as if they had been coated with tar. When the seeds 
were ripe the country was burned off. This left the plant standing with 
the tar burned off and the seeds left in the pods. Immediately after 
the fire there would be an army of squaws armed with an implement made 
of twigs shaped like a tennis racket with their basket swung in front 
they would beat the seeds from the pods into the basket. This seed 
gathering would only last a few days and every squaw in the tribe seemed 
to be doing her level best to make all the noise she could, beating her 
racket against the top of her basket. The mortar was formed by forming 
a round hollow in the face of flat boulders, over which was placed a 
basket with a hole in the bottom to fit the depression in the rock, 
forming a kind of hopper to hold the seeds, then with a stone fashioned 
about two inches in diameter at the lower end and tapering to the other 
end to a size easily grasped with the hand the operator would sit upon 
the ground with the mortar between her knees and would pound the seeds, 
using the pestle which was usually about ten inch2s long, and weighing 
five or six pounds, with one hand and stirring the seeds with the other, 
often changing hands using right or left hand for pounding or stirring 
the seeds with equal skill (Riddle 1968:45-46). 


Among the Tualatin of the lower Willamette Valley, tarweed gathering areas 
were associated with winter village groups. These areas may be sub-divided, 
the wealthier men controlling access to their individual plots which may yield 
as much as 10-20 bushels of seeds (Zenk 1976:58). The seeds were preserved by 
parching. 


Camas, found to be an important staple in the salmon-poor Willamette Valley 
to the north, was gathered by the Indians of the middle Umpqua Basin to be 
processed and stored as food for the winter asonths. 


The greatest part of their winter food was the "kamass" -- a small onion 
shaped bulb about one inch in diameter and were plentiful in the low 
lands of the valley. In the early morning the squaws would be out in 
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the kamass field provided with a basket -- a cone shaped affair wide 
open at the top, swung on the back and carried with a strap across the 
forehead.... Each squaw would be armed with a kamass stick made of 
Indian arrow wood fashioned to a point at one end by burning and rubbing 
the charred wood off leaving the point as hard as steel. At the top end 
was fitted a curved handle, generally a piece of deer horn. Locating 
the bulb by the seed top above ground they would insert the stick under 
the root with the weight of the body, prying up the kamass, which they 
would deftly throw over the shoulder into the basket. In this manner if 
the expert squaw worked all day she could bring home about one bushel. 


The kamass was cooked by excavating a pit, filling it with wood with 
rocks on top. After the rocks were sufficiently heated they were 
covered with dry grass and then a great lot of kamass, covering them up 
with earth for several days. When they came out they would be of a 
reddish brown color and were sweet and really good to eat (Riddle 
1968: 45). 


After being baked in the earth oven, cagas bulbs could be sun dried or mashed 
and formed into cakes. The cakes and dried bulbs could then be stored in 
baskets for winter use (Zenk 1976:53-56). 


Acorns, an integral part of the diet of the Indians of northern California 
and southwestern Oregon (Baumhoff:1963), were gathered and processed by the 
aboriginal occupants of the middle Uspqua Basin. 


The white oak acorn was used as food.... The acorns were pounded in a 
mortar, the hulls separated, and gseat pounded into a meal. It was then 
spread out on clean sand and water poured over to take out the hitter 
taste. It was then boiled in a mush or porridge (Riddle 1968:45). 


It should be noted that a much wider assortment of seeds, nuts, berries and 
roots were available to the Indians and were undoubtedly used by thes. For 
example, hazelnuts are mentioned as being eaten with salmon as part of a river 
side meal (Hines 1851), and with camas in one of the villages along the Uspqua 
River (Douglas 1959). Sugar pine nuts were gathered, dried, and pounded into 
flour or eaten whole (Douglas 1959:231). 


SETTLEMENT-SUBSISTENCE MODELS 


Complementary settlement-subsistence modeis have been proposed for the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the Umpqua Basin (cf. Hanes 1977:5-8; Simmons 
1985:3.2-3.5). Both of these models are ecologically oriented and entail the 
seasonal movement of people which, depending upon assumptions dealing with the 
relative abundance of local resources, may have been substantial or not. 


According to Simmons, winter villages were located adjacent to the river 
and its principal tributaries, and were occupied during the winter months. 
With the coming of spring, temporary camps were established from which camas, 
berries, and game might be procured. From July through September, small 
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upland camps were cccupied. During these summer and early fall months, a wide 
variety of resources were available including camas, tarweed seed, sugar vine 
nuts, acorns, berries, insects, water fowl, and large and small game. 
According to this model, temporary fishing camps were occupied during October 
and November. In December the Indians retreated to their winter village, 
where collected foods had been stored (Simmons 1985:3.2-3.5). 


Hanes notes that winter villages were located in the valley lowlands in 
regions where the distribution of gajor resources co-occur during the fall 
months. These major resources include acorns, cagas, and fish. The latter 
two resources also occur in the spring. According to this model, the winter 
villages were probably not abandoned, but continued to be accupied by some 
portion of the patrilineal band during the entire year. Saall groups 
exploited the resources of the mountainous upland regions of the basin during 
the summer. These resources would have included berries and terrestrial game 
(Hanes 1977:5-8). 


The eyewitness accounts of aboriginal life at the time of contact are 
important records of a cultural system that was soon to virtually vanish fros 
the Umpqua Basin. While they provide some information regarding a number of 
subsistence practices of the Indians, missing from these accounts is 
information regarding such questions as inter- and intra-group relations, the 
structure and functioning of a winter village, the placement of villages in 
relation to resources, decision making and the seasonal round, and the 
stability of this cultural system over time. Archaeological investigation in 
the region assumes added importance as a method of reconstructing the lifeways 
of the basin’s original inhabitants and addressing questions dealing with the 
antiquity of the cultural system described at contact. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL BACKGROUND 


The archaeological needs of southwestern interior Oregon are 
of the sgost fundamental kind. Though the prehistory of no 
part of the state is fully understood, this region is clearly 
the least known of all. The archaeological sample is so 
small, and the chronology so vaguely defined, that problems of 
adaptation to environment, cultural change. and trade cannot 
be addressed in any but the most anecdotal fashion. The area 
remains Oregon’s last archaeological frontier, even as it 
remained a historical frontier long after that stage had 
passed elsewhere (Aikens 1984:122). 


Though Aikens’ assessment of the state of southwest Oregon prehistory is 
still generally accurate, the results of recent excavations and syntheses in 
this region are beginning to draw back the veil. Presented below is a summary 
of archaeological investigations in the Umpqua Basin (Figure 3.1 and Table 
3.1). Large-scale excavations are rare; gost projects may be classified as 
"test excavations,” where the cultural deposits are being assessed for, among 
other things, integrity, areal extent, time depth, and cultural affiliation. 


LOWER UMPQUA BASIN 


Investigations in the lower Uspqua Basin are limited to the excavation of a 
single archaeological site. The Umpqua/Eden Site (35D083) was found to be a 
stratified, multicomponent site in the estuary of the Umpqua River 
approximately 5 km from the Pacific Ocean. Occupation began approximately 
2960 years ago and it appears to have been used by small groups of people as a 
seasonal hunting, fishing and collecting camp. An intrusive feature is 
interpreted as a Late Period semi-subterranean plank house abandoned prior to 
white contact. Artifacts found to be most time sensitive were bone harpoon 
heads and stone projectile points. Regarding the harpoon heads, it is 
observed: 


From the characteristically large, unilaterally barbed, single piece 
harpoon of earlier time, later occupants displayed a clear preference 
for smaller, more delicate composite harpoons consisting of a long 
slender bone point which inserts into a socket formed by two barbed 
pieces. The latter were probably used primarily for fishing, rather 
than for hunting large sea mammals (Ross and Snyder 1986:89). 
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Figure 3.1. Location of Umpqua Basin sites mentioned in text are 
indicated by their Smithsonian numbers, without state (35) or 
county (DO) designations. 
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Table 3.1. Summary of archaeological investigations in the siddle and upper 
Umpqua Basin. 
Site 
Nuaber Site Name Site Type Reference 
Middle Umpqua Basin 
DO36 Crispen Ranch Village Baxter and Minor 1967 
DO40 Cavitt Creek Falls Fishing Camp Snyder and Honey 1979 
DO58 Glide Ranger Station Village Churchill and Jenkins 1985 
DO61 Whistlers Bend Midden Connolly 1981 
DO67 Winchester Bridge Village O’Neill 1989b 
DO147 Martin Creek Rockshelter Corliss 1981b 
DO153 Narrows Fishery Corliss 198la 
DO252 £Gatchel Village Ottis and West 1984 
DO274 Orchard Village Simmons and Gallagher 1985 
DO275 $$ Sylmon Valley School Camp Lyman 1985 
DO393 Tyee Burial Burial O’Neill 1987 
DO395 Grubbe Ranch Camp O’Neill 1989a 
DO140—=s Skillet Camp Snyder 198la 
DO141 Jackques Camp Snyder 198la 
DO142 Southscape #1 Camp Snyder 198la 
DO143. Southscape #2 Camp Snyder 198la 
DO144 Mer Camp Snyder 198la 
DO145 Jewel Camp Snyder 198la 
DO146 =©Golden Caap Snyder 198la 
DO160 Muddy Timber Sale Camp Snyder 1981b 
DO161 #=Medicine Creek Camp Snyder 198lc 
DO205 South Umpqua Falls Rockshelter Minor 1983, 1987 
DO209 Hughes I Rockshelter Keyser and Carlson 1987 
DO212 #£=Times Square Rockshelter Minor and Connolly 1987 
DO216 Canton Creek Caap Brauner and Honey 1977 
DO265 Apple Creek Camp S. Berryman 1987 
DO278 ##Bogus Creek Camp Winthrop 1986, 1989 
DO289 Little Oak Flats Camp J. Berryman 1987 
DO372 Reynolds Caap Churchill 1986 
DO389 ~=«Limpy Rock Rockshelter Baxter 1987 
DO3S7 Shivigny East Camp O’Neill 1988a 
DO400 =Horseshoe #6 Caap Spencer 1987 
DO408 =«Calf Ridge Caap Baxter 1988 
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Five lithic projectile point types are grouped into three periods. The 
first period, associated with the “early sidden” and a radiocarbon date of 
2960 + 45 BP, contains a projectile point described as a “large, relatively 
crude point with convex blade edges, rounded shoulders, slightly contracting 
stem and round base.” Associated with the middle period temporary camps are 
"small barbed or shouldered points with contracting stems and ssmail, bi- 
pointed specimens.” Late period points, associated with the later sidden, are 
"small, long barbed, contracting steamed specigsens and triangular points with 
a strong concave base” (Ross and Snyder 1986:92). 


At the time of excavation, 1978 through 1980, the Uspqua/Eden Site provided 
the earliest evidence for occupation of the Oregon Coast. Since then, 
investigations at the Tahkenitch Landing Site (35D0130), a prehistoric shell 
midden situated on a freshwater lake approximately seven siles north of 
Umpqua/Eden, have extended the temporal span of occupation of the coastal 
region to approximately 8000 years ago (Minor and Toepe! 1986). 


Three cultural components have been identified and radiometrically dated at 
Tahkenitch Landing. Tahkenitch I, which dates from approxisgately 8000 to 5200 
years ago, is interpreted to have been a summer fishing camp adjacent to a 
deep-water bay where the hunting of birds and samegals also provided a sajor 
source of subsistence. Intensive use of mollusks began during Tahkenitch II, 
which dates from 5200 to 3000 vears ago. It is suggested that th local 
environment changed to a shallow-water estuary, providing favorable conditions 
for these invertebrates. The researchers believe the amount and variety of 
cultural debris associated with this period is sufficient to suggest the 
presence of an aborigina) village. Environmental changes continued and 
Tahkenitch III, which dates from 3000 to 130 years ago, is characterized by a 
sudden decrease in molluscan remains. It is during this time that it became a 
freshwater lake exploited seasonally as a summer fishing camp (Minor and 
Toepel 1986). 


MIDDLE UMPQUA BASIN 


Along the main stem of the Uspqua River in the siddle basin region, only 
one site other than the Martin Creek Site has been excavated. The second site 
to be excavated in this region is a human burial found eroding from the bank 
of the Umpqua River. The Tyee Burial Site (35D0393), with two radiocarbon 
dates of approximately 500 BP (Table 3.2), is represented by the remains of a 
20 to 25 year old male. Placed in a prepared, basin-shaped pit in a flexed 
position, these remains were accompanied by a ground slate club that had been 
broken in half prior to burial. Though an extensive site is recorded a short 
distance downstream from 3500393, the burial appears to be an isolated 
cultural feature (O'Neill 1987). 


The earliest recorded work conducted in the siddle Uspqua Basin is a small 
test excavation on Rock Creek, a tributary of the North Uspqua River and a 
short distance upstream from the Narrows Site (Stafford and Voget 1936). 
Fifteen projectile points, all ieaf-shaped bipoints, were recovered from one 
test pit of approximately .5 foot in depth. The site remains to be relocated. 
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Table 3.2. Summary cf radiocarbon dates in the Uspqua Basin. 








Site Date 
Nuaber Site Nase BP Reference 
35D036 Crispen Ranch 620 + 60 Baxter/Minor 1987 
35D083 Uspqua/Eden 2960 + 45 Ross/Snyder 1986 
35D0205-1 South Uspqua Falls 600 + 50 Minor 1987 
35D0205-2 3190 + 50 
35D0209 Hughes | Rockshelter 1025 + 110 Keyser/Cerlson 1987 
35D0212 Tiges Square Shelter 2690 + 60 Minor/Connolly 1987 
35D0372 Reynolds 2800 + 60 Churchill 1986 
35D0389 Liapy Rock Shelter 430 + 60 Baxter 1987 
35D0393 Tyee Burial 450 + 60 O'Neill 1987 

570 + 90 





Other than the Rock Creek and Narrows sites, the latter of which will be 
discussed in greater detail in Part III. six sites have been tested along the 
North Uspqua River and its tributaries in the siddle Uspqua Basin. 


Archaeological investigations at the Winchestvr Bridge Site (35D067) by the 
Oregon State Museum of Anthropology determined that intact cultural deposits 
regained in this greatly disturbed area (O'Neill 1989b). Attested to have 
been a winter village site by local historians and eariy settlers, large 
numbers of artifacts have been recovered in the vicinity. Husan burials are 
also known to have been found. The investigations conducted by the suseus 
revealed that two stratigraphically distinct cultural components are extant. 
The artifacts recovered included cryptocrystalline silicate (CCS) and basalt 
waste flakes, biface and uniface fragments, a chopper, a ground sano/anvil 
stone, and several pieces of baked clay. Faunal material collected from the 
prehistoric deposits includes sussel shell fragments and calcined bone. No 
diagnostic artifacts were recovered. 


The Grubbe Ranch Site (3500395) ie a sulticomponent site containing chipped 
and ground stone tools (O'Neill 1989a). A collection of the latter, donated 
to the Oregon State Museus of Anthropology, included a nuaber of stone bowl 
mortars and pestles. A cobble-filled oven containing susse! shell and charred 
branches was excavated adjacent to the bank of the river. Iaterpreted as a 
mussel steaming/baking oven, features of this tyne would help account for 
shell middens reported in the vicinity but which were washed away during the 
1964 flood (Henbest 1984). 


Opposite Whistler’s Bend on the North Umpqua, Connolly (1981) conducted 
test excavations of site 35D061. This large site, occupying a riverside 
terrace, has deep stratified cultural deposits which contain chipped and 
ground stone tools. While no buried diagnostic saterials were recovered 
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during the limited subsurface testing at this site, one Coquille Series type 
projectile point was found on the surface (Thomas Connolly, pers. com. ). 


At the confluence of the North Uspqua and Little rivers lies the Glide 
Ranger Station Site (350058). Test excavations at this site (Barner 1979; 
Churchill and Jenkins 1985) produced an artifact assemblage containing a large 
variety of tool types and a high density of cultural material. Interpreted as 
a semi-permanent casp eaployed over a long period of time and believed to have 
been first occupied between 3,000 to 5,000 years ago, site 35D058 contains two 
components identified on the basis of varying debitage density and associated 
projectile point types. Projectile points of the lower component are broad- 
stemmed varieties and one resesbling a Northern Side-notched. Recovered fros 
the upper component were corner- and side-notched projectile points (Churchill 
and Jenkins 1985:40-41). Barbed and tanged projectile points have reportedly 
been found during earth moving operations at this site (Vance Carlson, pers. 
cosa.). 


The Gatchel Site (3500252) is situated at the confluence of Cavitt and 
McKay creeks approxisgately 3.5 smiles southeast of Glide. Interpreted as a 
semi-permanent occupation site with probable house floors, a bisque-lined fire 
pit, and a segment of burned planking, the recovered artifacts included a wide 
variety of chipped and ground stone tools. Among the latter are fragments of 
stone bowl mortars, a pestle, and an adze blade. Small, foliate-shaped 
projectile points and an atlatl weight frageent are =included in the 
asseablage. lt was thought that the site was occupied during the past 1,000 
vears (Ottis and West 1984). 


Approximately 0.5 mile upstream from the Gatchel Site is the Cavitt Creek 
Falls Site (35D040). Test excavations at this site recovered a substantial 
amount of lithic debris and a few finished tools. While no diagnostic 
artifacts were collected, it was interpreted to be a special use site, the 
occupants of which gay have been taking advantage of the anadromous fish runs 
(Snyder and Honey 1979). As a special use site it may be associated with the 
semi-permanent Gatchel Site, as Ottis and West propose (1984:38). 


Along the South Umpqua River two sites have been excavated within the 
Roseburg city limits. Test excavations at the Orchard Site (35D0274) suggest 
that “the site may have been used as a winter village” (Simmons and Gallagher 
1985:5.8) and, based upon projectile point types recovered at the site, may be 
“tentatively dated to approximately 4,000 BP through 500 BP” with “an older 
component dating to the Cascade Phase 8,000 - 4,000 BP." It has been argued 
elsewhere that Cascade-like points used by Sissons and Gallagher to 
hypothesize an early occupation for the Orchard Site say have been a long- 
lived point style with a heretofore unrecognized extended range of temporal 
occurrence (Connolly 1986; Connolly and Baxter 1986). 


The Syl@on Valley School Site (3500275), also within Roseburg, was 
detersined to have been a seasonal food processing camp occupied during the 
non-winter gonths. Comparison of the projectile points with those recovered 
elsewhere in southwestern Oregon suggests a temporal range between 1500 and 
500 BP (Lyman, ed., 1985). 





Approximately three ailes downstream from the community of Tiller on the 
South Umpqua River, test excavations at the Crispen Ranch Site (35D036) 
coupled with ethnographic information indicated that this area was used as a 
village (Baxter and Minor 1987:55-56). Two components were identified. The 
more recent of these, with a radiocarbon date of 620 + 60 BP, was associated 
with narrow-necked projectile points. The earlier component contained broad- 
necked points which “indicate occupation at least as early as 2000 years ago, 
and perhaps as long as 5000 years ago" (Baxter and Minor 1987:56). 


UPPER UMPQUA BASIN 


A number of sites have been tested in the forested uplands of the upper 
Umpqua River drainage. These test excavations have generally been the result 
of Bureau of Land Management or Forest Service cultural resource management 
projects. Presented here are a sample of the most informative studies. 


Archaeological testing at Limpy Rock Shelter (35D0389) determined the site 
to be a Late Archaic hunting camp, the artifact assemblage dominated by 
projectile points. These were most commonly small side-notched and narrow- 
necked varieties, with at least one Gunther Barbed specimen. A radiocarbon 
date of 430 + 60 BP was returned on charcoal collected from the base of the 
deposit (Baxter 1987). 


Along Steamboat Creek, a tributary of the North Umpqua River, excavations 
at the Reynolds Site (35D0372) reveal that this area was used as a seasonal 
hunting camp. The artifact assemblage is dominated by chipped stone tools and 
flaking debris. The five projectile points, which include feliate and broad- 
necked varieties, are consistent with the radiocarbon date of 2800 + 60 BP 
returned on charcoal collected from the middle of the cultural deposit 
(Churchill 1986). 


The Little Oak Flats Site (35D0289), overlooking the North Umpqua River at 
an elevation of 3,200 feet, contains an artifact assemblage limited to chipped 
stone tools and flaking debris. No ground stone tools were found. The 
absence of such tools, and features such as fire pits, suggests that the site 
was a seasonal hunting camp. A Gunther series projectile point recovered from 
the site indicates a recent occupation, perhaps “after 1600 AD" (Berryman 
1987:29). 


Situated at the confluence of Bogus Creek and the North Umpqua River, the 
Bogus Creek Site (35D0278) yielded cultural materials suggesting its 
occupation by small groups of people “during the post-Mazama period.” Flaked 
stone tools included projectile points, scrapers, utilized flakes, and cores. 
Two projectile points are thought to have been associated with atlatl 
technology and two with the bow and arrow. MJhe artifact assemblage suggests 
the site’s use as a hunting camp (Winthrop 1986, 1989). 


The Medicine Creek Site (35D0161) is a multicomponent site near the 
headwaters of the North Umpqua River. Below a lens of Mazama ash, which could 
date the site to approximately 6700 years ago, was an artifact assemblage that 
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included foliate and broad-stemmed projectile points. Within and above the 
ash lens were “several barbed and/or stemmed points ...(which) resemble types 
recovered from sites occupied as early as 4000 to 5000 years in the Northern 
Great Basin, Southern Plateau, and Klamath areas" (Snyder 1981c). 


South Umpqua Falls Rockshelters (35D0205) is situated above the South 
Umpqua River. Two rockshelters were found to contain evidence of their use as 
temporary, seasonally occupied hunting and fishing camps. Lanceolate, side- 
notched, and barbed projectile points were recovered from Rockshelter #1, 
which had a radiocarbon date of 600 + 50 BP. The faunal remains from this 
shelter included large and small animals as well as fish. Alsec recovered was 
a bone artifact interpreted to be a fish lure. The artifact assemblage froa 
Rockshelter #2, with a radiocarbon date of 3190 + 50 BP, was dominated by 
broad-necked and lanceolate varieties. Neither rockshelter contained evidence 
of vegetal processing activities (Minor 1983, 1987). 


Hughes I Rockshelter (35D0209) is located approximately 1.5 miles southeast 
of South Umpqua Falls on a small tributary of the South Umpqua River. Within 
the rockshelter were discovered cultural deposits approximately 190 cm in 
depth. Tools recovered from the excavations included projectile points, 
knives, scrapters, a mano and grinding slab, and an antler wedge. The 
identifiable faunal remains collected represented deer, elk, and rabbit. A 
radiocarbon date of 1025 + 110 BP is associated with narrow-necked corner- 
notched projectile points of the upper levels. The lower deposits, which 
contained foliate-shaped and broad-necked stemmed points, remain undated 
(Keyser and Carlson 1987). 


Times Square Rockshelter (35D0212) is located upstream from 35D0205 and on 
a tributary of the South Umpqua River. The cultural deposits and associated 
radiocarbon date of 2690 + 60 BP indicate that the site was occupied during 
the Middle and Late Archaic periods by small groups of hunters. The date is 
associated with broad-necked projectile points; narrow-necked and Gunther 
Barbed projectile points occur stratigraphically higher. Perishable artifacts 
from the site include wood, cordage, and fiber bundles (Minor and Connolly 
1987). 


The pace of archaeological investigation has increased in recent years (see 
Table 3.1), due in large part to laws regarding the management of cultural 
resources on government land and their possible disturbance by activities 
associated with the timber industry. Lacking in the Umpqua Basin has been an 
independent cultural chronology that might help to organize the data being 
recovered. It is hoped that the analysis presented in Part IV of this report 
begins to address that concern. 
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PART II 


THE NARROWS SITE (35D0153): 


A MIDDLE AND LATE ARCHAIC FISHERY 








CHAPTER 4 
EXCAVATION PROCEDURES AND RESULTS 


Test excavations at the Narrows Site were conducted in 1981, 1986 and 1987. 
The following is a narrative of those excavations anda presentation of the 
results. 


SITE SETTING 


The Narrows Site is located approximately 1 km downstream from the 
confluence of Rock Creek and the North Umpqua River at an elevation of 240 a 
above sea level on land admgjinistered by the Bureau of Land Management (Figure 
4.1). At this point and upstream from the site, the river flows through steep 
canyons cut into the Western Cascade Mountains. A short distance downstreas 
from the site, in the vicinity of the small community of Idleyld Park, the 
canyon widens, trough the river is still deeply entrenched. Farther 
downstream and beginning at river mile 32, northeast of Glide, a developed 
flood plain is present with a series of terraces rising upward to the hills 
overlooking the river. 


Tne Narrows Site, named for the constricted natural chute through which the 
civer flows (Figure 4.2), is located on a lower terrace on the south side of 
the North Uspqua River. A steep wooded slope rises to the east above the site 
to an elevation of approximately 360 m. Narrow benches, or terraces, sark the 
descent of this slope to the river bank. A well-worn path used by local 
fishermen to descend the slope currently makes access to the site area 


relatively easy, though it is fair to call any visit to the Narrows Site "a 
hike." 


Geologically, the site is located within the Western Cascade Province 
(Baldwin 1981; Franklin and Dyrness 1973). The transition from sountain to 
flood plain topography, briefly outlined above, reflects the change in 
underlying geological conditions. To the west are Mesozoic age (225-65 
million years ago) sedimentary and volcanic deposits, while to the east are 
early Cenezoic age (54-26 million years agv) volcanic and continental 


sedimentary rocks (Baldwin 1981:8-9). Volcanism in the region during the 
Oligocene and Miocene epochs produced deposits of basalts, andesites and 
pyroclastic rocks. The latter include tuffs, breccias, and agglomerates 


(Franklin and Dyrness 1973:24). The gravel bars of the North Umpqua River 
contain cobbles of basalt, andesite and cryptocrystalline silicates (CCS). 
Though the local occurrence of obsidian is undocumented (c.f. Skinner 1983), 
tools and waste flakes from archaeological sites in the region indicate that 
aboriginal groups had access to this saterial, perhaps through trade. 
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Table 4.1. List of plants in the vicinity of the Narrows Site. 
lrees 
Abies grandis vrane fir frazigus istifoiia = uregon Ass 
Acer gacrophyl ius big-ieal sapie finus sappertians Sugar fine 
Alnus repre bed Asser feeudotsage gentiesi: douglas fir 
ArDULes pentiesii racilic Magrone querces garryana White var 
valocecras gecurrens incense Vedar WErCUS Le) 10ggti feilogg's vax 
daruds 
Ape.apcier ainifolia esters Serviceverry to1discus discoior vreespash Uceaa-spray 
Berberis aguifoiius Shining Uregon grape bbus civersiiovs Poison Uak 
veapotas integerrigus veerdrust tunes ursinus racitic Blacuserry 
VOry ius coraute Hareinut Salix sp. tiliow 
*UpLisus scoparius § © Scotch broos dyepnoricarpos aibus  Comson Snowbderry 
urasses ano fords 
FACDILIeR Blilelolius Common Tarroe LOLUs pinnatas Meadow deervetch 
Agenocauion bicolor Fatal inger Helica supuiate Aiaska Vblongrass 
Airs caryophyiies Siiver dairgrass Mipulus guttates feilow Montey-fiower 
Arvesisis Gougiasiaca bougias’ Sagedrass Wontia parvifolia Warrowleaved Montia 
Brodiaea congesta Congested brodiaea Wontia sibirica Siberian Moatia 
Broess caripates California browe-grass Yesorbita chijensis Mountain Sweet-root 
Bropus vulgaris Harrow-{ Lowered Utalis sunsdor{ii testera feilow Oralis 
browe-grass fapicus occigepigie Western Sitchgrass 
*Chrysanibesus fityrograges 
lewcantbeous Ureye-Gaisy Lrianguiaris Gold-bact bers 
Coilomia beteropayiia Varied-ieal Coliowia Poiypodiue hesperius Licorice-fers 
Cynogiossus grange Pacific dound s Tongue Polyetichus eupites Cosson Sword-iers 
*(yposaras echinates Crested bog’ s-taii Grass Potentiiia giapdsiosa Sticky Cinguefoil 
*Dactylis gioperats § Urchard-grass Peoraies physodes California-tea 
Dryopteris arqute Coastal Shield-fera Sanicule crassicaniis Pacific Sanicle 
Erigeros {viiosas Leafy brigeron Setureja dougiasii = Yerba Buena 
Eriophyiles janates © Hooily Sunflover ‘Senecio yacobacs Tansy Ragvort 
Pestace segalura Portail Pescue Sidaices virgata Rose Checker-sailov 
Pragaria vesca Hoods Strawberry Silene hookeri Hookers's Silene 
Galine aparine Goose-frass Synthyris reniforsis Snow Queen 
Goodyers oblongifolia Westera Ratt iesnate- *Torilis arvensis Field Hedge-parsley 
plantain Trientalis latifolia Western Starflover 
Hierscias albifioras  White-flowered davtweed *Trifolios dubiss Least Hop Clover 
tiypericus perforates Comson St. Jobe's-sort Trifoliue eriocephalag oolly-bead Clover 
*Hypochaeris radicata fairy Cate-ear Trifolinn tridentates Sand Clover 
ris tenar Oregon Iris Vicia apericans Aperican Vetch 
*Lathyras latifolias Everlasting Peavine Vice sativa Cosson Vetch 
Ligesticus apiifoling Celery-leaved Lovage Viole sp. Violet 
losativs ballii Hall's Lonatins Hhipplea sodesta bipplevine 
Losatios nudicaale Baresten Losativs Lonicers bispidula California honeysectie 
Lotes eicranthus Seal l-{lowered Deervetch 


* indicates introdaced species 
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Figure 4.2. 





General view upstream, to east, of the Narrows on the North 
Uspqua River. The spot pictured is a popular present-day 
fishery. The aboriginal cagp lies on the south bank. 





The soils at the Narrows Site have been identified as belonging to the 
Orford Series, a Haplohusult (hutchison, personal comsjunication). In general, 
Haplohusults are soils formed in temperate climates that are low in bases, 
have a rich content of organic matter, and a relatively thin accusulation of 
clay in a subsurface horizon (Franklin and Dyrness 1973:346). Orford Gravelly 
Loam is found on sountainsides and benches of 3-30 per cent slope, is well- 
drained, and is formed in colluvium and residius from ash-flow tuffs and 
various extrusive rocks (USDA 1983). 


The vegetation in the vicinity of the Narrows Site is summarized in Table 
4.1 (Holmes 1986a). The site lies within the forested Tsuga heterophylla Zone 
(Franklin and Dyrness 1973:44-45) though the Interior Valley Zone lies only a 
short distance to the west. The vegetational situation reflects the 
geological setting. It may be reasonably said that 35D0153 is situated at an 
ecotone, a transitional zone between two ecological units which are each 
characterized by their own sets of climatic parameters and floral/faunal 
associations (Moran 1982). Within an ecotone there is a gradation between 
sones, not a sharp division, and mesbers of each ecological unit will be 
present. The relevance of this to the prehistoric occupants of the Narrows 
Site is obvious--the resources of the forest and the valley, not to sention 
the river, would have all been available for exploitation. 


1981 FIELD SEASON 


In April 1981 it was discovered that a series of small pits had been 
excavated within the site area. This discovery prompted Corliss (198la) to 
suggest a plan to protect the cultural resources of 35D0153 that included the 
posting of signs and conducting sore frequent visits to the site. His 
recosgjendations also included the provision that test excavations be conducted 
if vandalism continued. Unsanctioned excavation did continue, and Corliss 
returned to the Narrows Site in May of 1981 with a field crew of cultural 
resource technician trainees in order to conduct test excavations. 


The subsurface investigations conducted by Corliss included the excavation 
of two 1x 2 meter test pits (TP). A reconstruction of these tests froa 
photographs and level bag notes (O'Neill 1986) indicates that the site was 
gridded and that the test pits were off-set and separated one from the other 
by two gseters (Figure 4.3). The test pits were placed to the south of a well- 
worn path that leads from the summit of the ridge overlooking the site to the 
river below. The photographs indicate that fill from the test pits was 
screened through hardware cloth and that the pits may have been excavated in 
20 ca levels. 


TP-1, the southern unit, appears to have been situated on a slope, with the 
southern half higher in elevation than the northern half (the level bag for 
Level 1 includes the notation “south 1/2 only"). Recovered from the two 
excavation levels were a CCS core, four pieces of bone, and 196 pieces of 
lithic debitage. No cultural features or charcoal were noted. 

















































































































One (20 cm?) level was excavated in TP-2 and 198 pieces of lithic debitage 
were collected. No bone or formed tools were reported or included in the 
level bag. Likewise, no cultural features were noted. 


Surface collection of the site was apparently another activity undertaken 
during the 1981 testing. Included in the assemblage from this site is a bag 
labeled “surface collection", an unprovenienced bag labeled only “35D0153", 
and a set of unprovenienced formed tools. Among the artifacts included in the 
last group are: 


a) one contracting stem, barbed and serrated projectile point of grey CCS 
which say have come from the surface; 

b) one uncompleted CCS biface; 

c) two stone bowl sortar fragments, one of which is a rig; and 

d) one sgedial section of a cylindrical pestle. 


Corliss (198la) estimated that the site covered an area of approximately 
960 square gseters and, though the depth of the cultural deposit was not 
determined, felt that the site was shallow (Carlson, pers. cos.). 


A review of the 1981 test excavation records and recovered sgaterial resains 
(O'Neill 1986) suggested that the site contained evidence of a variety of 
prehistoric activities, including stone tool sanufacturing and repair, fishing 
and/or hunting, food processing, and wood- and/or hide-working. Furthersgore, 
a single Gunther Barbed-like projectile point indicated a Late Archaic 
occupation. 


1986 AND 1987 FIELD SEASONS 


Prompted by continued vandalism to the site, the BLM sponsored three 
additional projects at 35D0153. The first of these, undertaken between June 
24 and July 18, 1986, was corducted through a cooperative agreement between 
the Roseburg District BLM, the Oregon State Museum of Anthropology at the 
University of Oregon, and Uspqua Comeunity College of Roseburg. The purpose 
of this work was to confirm Corliss’ 1981 test results, and to recover a sore 
representative sample of the cultural deposits contained at the site in order 
to design a comprehensive management plan. The field crew included Uspqua 
Commjunity College archaeology field school students, BLM cultural resource 
technicians, and volunteers from the Rogue Valley Archaeological Society. 
This wix of participants, sost of whom were being introduced to excavation 
techniques, seant that work proceeded slowly. Furthermore, the nuaber of 
participants fluctuated day-to-day, according to BLM participants’ other 
regular duties and their involvement in fighting the severe wild fires of 
1986, and for UCC students, illness. 


On April 24 through 26, 1987, a group of volurteers from the Oregon State 
Museus of Anthropology and BLM returned to the site to excavate a husan burial 
that had been discovered but not excavated during the 1986 season. The 
intervening period had allowed sufficient tise for the BLM to consult with the 
Sacred Lands Committee of the Siletz Tribe and the Cow Creek Band of Uspqua 
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Figure 4.4. work in progress at 35D0153. The 1986 excavation of the 
midden found in TPs E, F and G at the north end of the 
tested area. 








Tribe of Indians regarding the removal of the aboriginal burial. Prelisinary 
analysis of the 1986 testing also indicated that these excavations had been 
terminated prematurely. Not only was there a substantial agsount of cultural 
gsaterial present in those levels at which work was stopped, but the type of 
material suggested the presence of an older component that had only been 
sarginally sampled (O'Neill and Barner 1987). While the human burial was 
being removed, a test probe was excavated adjacent to the burial pit to 
deterszine the depth of the cultural deposits at the site. 


Vandalisa continued at the Narrows Site in the form of shallow pits dug in 
the site area and prompted the third project. Conducted between July 6 
through 23, 1987, this work entailed the removal of the overburden fros those 
test pits begun the year before and the excavation of the lower cultural 
deposits. The field crew for this three week project consisted of BLM 
ai chaeologists. 


The results of these three projects have been combined here because the 
excavations were conducted as a single effort, using similar recovery 
procedures in commjon test units with the same key individuals in charge. 


At the beginning of the field season, the site area to the south of the 
path was gridded, incorporating the 1981 test excavation grid. A permanent 
metal datum was set in cement to the northeast of the grid and given an 
arbitrary elevation of 100 seters. A topographic sap was subsequently 
generated, using a plane table and alidade. A total of 24.3 square seters 
(22.665 cubic seters) was excavated at the Narrows Site in the fora of five 2 
x 2 meter units, two l «2 seter units, and one 1 x .3 seter unit (Figure 
4.4). These test pits (TP) have been labeled, from south to north, A through 
H and each is divided into 1x 1 seter units, or “quads” (Figure 4.3). For 
each 2x2 meter unit, Quad A is the northwest quad, Quad B the northeast, Quad 
C the southwest, and Quad D the southeast quad. The labeling convention used 
in this report gives the TP designation first, followed by the Quad. For 
example, "GC" is read as TP-G, Quad C. The choice of excavation unit size 
was, in large part, based upon the conclusion reached by Corliss that the site 
was shallow, as is typical of archaeological sites in forested settings. 


Excavation proceeded in 10 cm levels and according to the natural soil 
strat‘ graphy when encountered. The fill of each unit was passed through 1/4 
inch hardware cloth and all debitage, tools, and bones were collected for 
processing in the laboratory. 


STRATIGRAPHY 


The surface of the site is covered by an approximately 2-5 cm thick layer 
of duff composed of fir needles, leaves and soss. Four soil strata, the 
boundaries of which are generally quite subtle, were defined during the 
excavation of 3500153 (Figure 4.5). One of these is discontinuous and lisited 
to the northern portion of the tested area. The soil strata include: 


Stratue 1, which extends to 30 ca below the surface, is a discontinuous, 
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loose, dark brown to black, charcoal-laden silt that occurs at t>e north end 
of the tested areas (TPs E through H). Sgwall pieces of calcined bone, 
charcoal, and bisque are common, as is fire-cracked rock and gravel-sized 
pieces of angular basalt colJuvium. The pH vaiues of this stratum range fros 
5.6 to 5.8. 


Stratum I], at the north end of the tested area, is found from 30 to 
approximately 50 cm below the surface as a grayish-brown silt overprinted by 
the charcoal-laden Stratua I. Elsewhere, it occurs from 0 to approximately 55 
ce below the surface and is a sedium brown silt within which large tree roots 
are found. Gravel-sized pieces of angular basalt colluvium are abundant. 
Rounded basalt cobbles, both godified and unmodified, occur asa lens at the 
interface of this stratum and Stratum iIlI, and appear to follow the slope of 
the surface which is downward and to the west. This cobble lens is considered 
to be a cultural feature. The pH values of Stratum II range from 5.2 to 5.6. 


Stratus III is a compact, reddish-brcwn clayey silt with a pH value of 4.&. 
It is found from 50 to approximately 100 cm below the surface. Rounded basalt 
cobbles are found in the upper levels of tais stratus. 


Stratue IV is a compact, sgottled, yellowish-brown clayey silt containing some 
sand. It occurs at approximately 100 cm below the surface to at least 150 ca. 
Few rounded cobbles are found in this stratus, though fragrgented and 
decca@posing basalt does occur. 

















Figure 4.5. South profile of TP-F. 
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TEST PIT SUMMARY 





TP-A, at the south end of the tested area, was placed in a shallow 
depression at the foot of the slope that rises upward to the south. Quad C 
was excavated to 70 ca, the other quads to 60 cm below the surface. Strata II 
and III are represented in the profiles of this test pit. While the sajority 
of the cultural saterial recovered from this unit came from the upper three 
levels (Tabie 4.2), a minor peak in the density of cultural debris is found 
between 30 to 50 cm below the surface in Stratum III (Figure 4.6). No 
cultural features were noticed during the excavation of TP-A. 


TP-B, situated between the 1981 test units excavated by Corliss, was placed 
adjacent to a large Douglas fir. Quad A was excavated to 140 cm below the 
surface, Quad C to 110 cm, and quads B and D to 80 ca. Strata II, III and IV 
are represented in the profiles of this test pit (Figure 4.7). Between 40 to 
50 cm below the surface, fragments of two stone bowl sgortars and a pestle were 
recovered along the east profile, all in close association. One of these 
stone bowl sortar fragments fits a fragment collected by Corliss. A 
radiocarbon assay on charcoal collected at this depth returned a date of 450 + 
70 BP (Beta 17815). The density of cultural saterial, summarized in Table 
4.3, is quite high and there are two noticeable peaks in this density (Figure 
4.8), one each in Stratum II and Stratum III. Stratum IV is virtually 
sterile, with only one basalt flake from Level 11 of Quad C. The cobble lers 
in TP-B appears to follow the surface contour and is lower to the west. 
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Figure 4.6. Vertical distribution of cultural saterial in TP-A. 


Table 4.2. Summary of cultural material recovered from TP-A. 








Unit/ Strat/ Debitage Tools Density 
Quad Level OBS ccs BAS OBS CCS’7~ BAS Total iteas/m 
AA aes l 21 1 - 1 - 24 240 
2 4 31 6 - 1 - 42 420 
3 1 26 11 - 1 - 39 390 
III/ 4 2 19 3 - l 1 26 260 
5 1 13 4 - - - 18 180 
6 - 2 l - - - 3 30 
Totals 9 112 26 0 4 1 152 
AB Il / 1 2 60 15 1 5 - 83 830 
Z l 27 5 - - - 33 330 
3 6 17 6 - - l 30 300 
4 2 12 2 l 2 20 200 
Ili/ 35 2 17 5 - - - 24 240 
6 - Zz - - l - 3 30 
Totals 13 135 33 2 7 3 193 
AC Il / 1 + 52 4 - - 66 660 
2 3 35 7 - - ~ 45 450 
3 l 13 7 - - - 21 210 
III/ 4 ] 23 2 - 30 300 
5 ] 14 l - - - 16 160 
6 2 l - - - - 3 30 
7 - - - ~ - - 0 0 
Totals 16 138 21 l 2 3 181 
AD Ii / 1 6 49 7 ~ 3 - 65 650 
2 3 26 7 - - ~ 36 360 
3 4 21 4 - 1 32 320 
4 2 5 3 l 15 150 
Itl/ 5 l 5 - - 2 - K 80 
6 ~ - - - - - 0 0 
Totals 16 109 21 1 7 2 156 





Key: OBS=sobsidian; CCS=crvptocrvstalline silicates; BAS=basalt 
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Figure 4.7. North (top) and west (bottom) profiles, TP-B. 
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Table 4.3. Summary of cultural saterial recovered from TP-B. 








Dnit? Strat] 
Quad Leve! 


= 
€ 
¢ 








OBS BAS 

WT T | > . - 1g 

2 6 6 29 7 ! 3 - 46 460 

3 § $55 21 - ‘ 2 §] $10 

4 6 # 19 - | 2 68 680 

I1t/ § 8 6 55 7 - - 5 16 760 

6 § 92 i6 l 3 | 118 1180 

7 6 657—séi2 - 3 - 1% 780 

8 1 il 5 - - | 18 180 

§ - 3 - - - - 3 30 

10 - - - - - l i 10 

IV /il - - - - - - ¢ 0 

12 - - - ° - - if 0 

13 - - - - - - 0 if 

14 - - - - - - 0 0 
Totals 45 352 4 5 518 

BOC / ‘I 5 3 8 - | - 53 530 

2 1 86542 2 | l 89 890 

3 4 31 ] - l - 45 450 

4 4 1 2 | 3 ? 109 1090 

Itt/ § 2 0O8ttsid - 3 | i20 1200 

¢ § 88 tii - ‘ 112 1120 

? 34 6 - - - 4) 410 

. - | ] - - 2 20 
Totals $3 4028 $; j $71 

bid / ‘(1 pothunter’s backdirt 

2 2 1 il ° - | 33 330 

3 6 66482 - 6 . 128 1280 

4 . a me - | - é6 860 

IIt/ § 13 83 9 2 3 2 82 820 

5 10 «12608 - 2 | 167 1670 

7 2066143 4S 2 6 2 218 2180 

, 3 28 2 . 2 - 35 550 

j - 3 - - - . j 36 

10 - | - . - . i 10 

Iv /il - - l - - - l 10 
Totals 6i «648479 4 20 6 754 

8D It / 1 1 i b - - | 22 a 

2 i 8683—CtisdL - i | 7 0 

| a. - - - - 53 530 

4 4 4&8 ? | 2 - 62 620 

IIt/ § 4 6 : l j 44 440 

5 5 $1 i - - 2 12 720 

7 1 20 3 - . - 24 240 

" l 6 ] - - - . 80 
Totals 30. 257)S83 l 4 ? 362 
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Vertical distribution of cultu:al saterial in TP-B. 


Figure 4.8. 
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Figure 4.9. North (top) and east (bottom) profiles, TP-C. 


1P-C, to the east of the 1981 test units, was a lx 2 meter unit. Quad C 
was excavated to 100 cm below the surface, Quad D to 90 ca. Strata II and III 
are represented in the profiles of this unit (Figure 4.9). Between 70 to 80 
cea below the surface chunks of bisque were encountered in Quad D, in the east 
half of the unit. At a depth of approximately 75 cm a roughly rectangular- 
shaped, bisque lined pit measuring 35 x 15 x 4 cm deep was excavated. 
Continuing into the east profile, this feature was provisionally identified as 
a fire pit and designated Feature 3. Within and imsediately adjacent to the 
fire pit were several pieces of charcoal. An extended count radiocarbon assay 
on this charcoal returned a date of 5090 + 80 BP (Beta 22443). A plotting of 
the vertical distribution of cultural material recovered from TP-C reveals two 
density peaks, one in Stratum II and another in Stratum III (Table 4.4 and 
Figure 4.10). 
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Table 4.4. Sumgjary of cultural saterial recovered from TP-C. 


Gait? Strat? Pek taie fools Densit 
Quad Level Obs baS OBS os BAS Total itess/e? 




















rt T7T z 2 a ° ; - . 1 
2 4 8 2 ] : - 25 250 
| | ee | ee 2 | | 3 - iil 1110 
‘ | ee) ee | | . | ° 63 636 
IIl/ § l 16 ? ° | l 26 260 
6 8 69 ] - - ‘ $6 500 
1 & ww i - 2 l 49 490 
i] } i) ee l 2 3 56 566 
§ ‘ 7 | | 2 - 15 180 
10 ] j ] - - ° 3 36 
Totals 64 #229) =O? ‘eu § 404 
co il/t 5 33 ] ] ] - 48 480 
2 ’ 9 2 ° i - 63 690 
3 2 # th - ] - 65 650 
4 2 8657 —lOoM - 2 9§ 950 
Iti/ § l 5 ] : l 66 
‘ §$ 2 . l ‘ 44 440 
7 ’ 2i 10 - - 38 340 
; _— oo 4 - - | 27 270 
j 4 5 - l 12 126 
Totals 62 235 9 2 $ , 406 
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Figure 4.10. Vertical distribution of cultural saterial in TP-C. 
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Table 4.5. Sumpjary of cultural sgaterial recovered from TP-D. 


Dait/ Strat/ i bensity 
quad Leve! obs Meets OBS eae! Bas Tote! iteas/e’ 
| 








WwW TTT . = t z - Ww 100 
2 - 3 2 - - | ¢ 60 
| - § l - | - il 110 
4 ] ‘ - - - - 5 $0 
Iil/ § 2 s 4 - - 14 140 
‘ - l ] - - - 2 20 
7 - ] - - - - | 10 
i] ] 1 1 - - - 1§ 156 
Totals «#8 2 | } j 8 
bb W/i § 9 - ] - §} 530 
2 oe 68h - 133 1330 
3 5 - | - 6 360 
‘ i] 30 ‘ ° 2 : ve 440 
5 ; ] - | - 61 610 
, 5 # 2 - ] te 680 
? ‘ 8 } - 2 - ‘7 470 
; 5 2 § 2 } 3 ‘| 410 
3 ] § } - j i2 120 
111/10 . - 0 0 
Totals 7 ou gf } 10 . 495 
ay W/i ‘ 8 j 2 3 ] 23 290 
2 | ; - 3] 310 
3 2 2 4 is 160 
4 2 if 3 9 196 
lily § 6 2 ‘ ] j 45 450 
¢ ’ 0 J ‘ 32 320 
Totals 22.103 37 2 ‘ 2 174 
DD Ws 1] 4 8620 | ! 10? 1070 
2 i 1! | | - $3 530 
} 2 M § 2 l 44 440 
4 ‘wu é - ] 35 3506 
5 5 «# \4 3 60 600 
¢ ,; § 2 56 560 
’ 29 4 ! M 340 
5 2 it 4 24 240 
] - - - 0 v 


Totals e+) en } | ? 1 5 41) 


TP-D was situated to the north of the 1981 test units and toward the edge 
of the terrace slope. Quad A was excavated to 80 ca, Quad B to 100 ca, Quad C 
to 60 cm, and Quad D to 90 cm below the surface. Compared to the other test 
pits, the upper levels of TP-D were remarkably free of cobbles. Furthermore, 
the excavators reported that, beginning at approximately 40 ca below the 
surface, there was a noticeable difference in the consistency of the goil in 
quads A/C and B/D, with that of A/C being gore clayey and B/D being siltier 
and more friable. The distribution of cultural saterial seems to follow this 
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Figure 4.11. Vertical distribution of cultural saterial in TP-D. 


trend, with less debris recovered from the west half of the test unit (Table 
4.5 and Figure 4.11). While cobbles were relatively sparse in the upper 
levels, at adepth of approximately 70 to 80 cm below the surface in Quad B 
there appeared a concentration of rounded cobbles, flaked and ground stone 
tools, charcoal and bisque within a oatrix of darker Stratum I! type soil. 
The east and north profiles of TP-D indicate that the edge of a substantial 
pit was excavated (Figure 4.12). Beginning at approximately 30 ca below the 
surface, it varies in depth from 50 to 80 cm below the surface. The pit as 
well as the cobble and artifact strewn surface was designated Feature 4 and is 
considered to represent the edge of a housepit. A radiocarbon assay on 
charcoal associated with the artifacts recovered between 70 to 90 cm below the 
surface returned a date of 1020 + 60 BP (Beta 22442). 
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Figure 4.12. North (top) and east (bottom) profiles of TP-D. 
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Figure 4.13. North profile of TP-G. 


TPs E, F, G, and H comprise an L-shaped block excavation at the north end 
of the tested area where, as elsewhere, the ground surface slopes downward to 
the west (Figure 4.13). TPs F and G are 2 x 2's, TP-E is a 1 x 2, and TP-H is 
a lx .3 meter unit. The upper 20 to 30 cm of fill of each of these test pits 
is the dark, charcoal-!aden Stratua I silt. Strata II, III, and IV are 
represented in the profiles of TPs F and G (Figure 4.14) and cobbles follow 
the contour of the ground surface, occurring higher toward the east. The 
distinction between strata I and II in TPs E through G, which is subtle in any 
event, was not recognized during the 1986 field season due in large part to 
the extremely dry conditions and the overprinting of Stratua II by Stratus I. 
Within strata I and II of TPs E through H were found a nueber of tanged and 
barbed projectile points, most of the bone tools and frageents, and a frageent 
of a brked clay figurine. Two radiocarbon assays were returned on charcoal 
collected from Stratum I: 90 + 70 BP (Beta 17819) from Level 2 of GD and 140 
+ 60 BP (Beta 17816) from Level 3 of FC. Stratue I! is also dated by two 
radiocarbon assays: 320 + 50 BP (Beta 17817) from Level 3 of FD and 330 + 80 
BP (Beta 17818) from Level 4 of PA. 
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Figure 4.14. West profile of TPs F and G. 
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Table 4.6. Summary of cultural material recovered from TP-E. 





nit] pan ons tt tage a ee 
Quad BAS ops CCS Bas Total itesslo? 
; —_ = = | aa ied at a ~ 
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3 2 18 5 - 2 4 3] 310 
Totals 4 6) 23 0 g 5 101 
gC 1/1 5 «Ss - t 19 730 
2 - 4 g - d - 25 250 
3 - 29 § | - } 360 
Totals a. = 6 § 0 146 





Feature 1, a human burial, was first no iced during the 1986 field season 
at approximately 45 cm below the surface. The feature first «ppeared as a 
circle of strata I/II fill surrounded by lighter, reddish-brown Stratua III 
silt in unit GD. A portion of the cranium and several long bones were exposed 
sufficiently to determine their identity and the excavation terminated at that 
time. The burial was subsequently exposed and exhumed during the spring of 
1987. At that time, the 1 x .3 meter unit designated TP-H was excavated in 
order to facilitate the removal of the burial as well as to determine the 
upper limit of the pit into which the remains had been placed. A subtle color 
and textural change was noted at approximsately 30 cm below the surface near 
the bottom of Stratum I, defining the upper edge of the pit. This oval-shaped 
burial pit, measuring 105 x 90 x 35 cm deep, was found to contain the poorly 
preserved remains of a 32 io 37 year old female buried in a flexed position on 
her left side. The pit appears to have been excavated from the interface of 
strata I and II, and terminated within the cobble lens of Stratum III. No 
grave goods were found associated with the burial. 


Feature 2, discovered in the Stratum IV clayey silt of the west half of TPs 
F and G at a depth of approximately 100 to 120 cm below the surface, consisted 
of irregularly shaped concentrations of compact, fine grey sand within which 
were pieces of charcoal and very small flecks of calcined bone. A radiocarbon 
assay on a composite charcoal sample collected from these areas returned a 
date of 6270 + 130 BP (Beta 22441). At this depth the cultural material 
included projectile points, bifaces, unifaces, choppers, and cores. Feature 2 
is interpreted as the remains of fire pits. 


The vertical distribution of debitage and tools recovered from TPs E 
through H (Tables 4.6-4.9 and Figures 4.15-4.16) reveals the presence of 
density peaks in each of the strata represented, with the possible exception 
of Stratus I. 
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Table 4.7. Summary of cultural sgaterial recovered from TP-F. 
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Figure 4.15. Vertical distribution of cultural material from TP-F. 
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Table 4.8. Summary of cultural sgaterial recovered from TP-G. 
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Figure 4.16. Vertical distribution of cultural saterial from TP-G. 
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Table 4.9. Sumpjary of cultural sgaterial recovered from TP-H. 


fait? Siecst?) = Debitete "Fools  . Bensity 
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In sum, the radiocarbon dates, vertical distribution of cultural 
material--including debitage, chipped and ground stone tools--and associated 
soil strata indicate the presence of four cultural components which are 
briefly described below. 


Component |, found in the midden-like upper soil stratum, is dated by a 
series of four radiocarbon assays: 90 + 70 BP, 140 + 60 BP, 320 + 50 BP, and 
330 + 80 BP. Associated with this component are barbed and tanged projectile 
points, bone tools, a baked clay figurine fragment, and a tightly flexed human 
burial. 


Component II, found in the medium brown silt of Stratum II, is dated by 
two radiocarbon assays: 450 + 70 BP and 1020 + 60 BP. Associated with this 
component are stone bow! and hopper sgortar fragments, and a partially exposed 
housepit. The diagnostic projectile points recovered from this component 
include one small concave base point, two broad-necked and side-notched 
varieties, and a foliate-shaped point. 


Component III is found within the reddish-brown clavey silt of Stratus 
lll and is dated by one radiocarbon assay of 5090 + 80 BP returned on charcoal 
from a small fire pit. Associated with this component are broad-stemmed, 
corner- and side-notched projectile points, and stone bowl mortar fragments. 


Component IV, found between 110 and 150 cm below the surface in the 
north block area, includes artifacts and a fire pit. Charcoal collected from 
the fire pit, which also contained small fragments of calcined bone, returned 
a date of 6270 + 130 BP. Two projectile points recovered from this component 
include an asymmetrical broad-stemmed specimen and a convex base specimen. 





CHAPTER 5 


DESCRIPTION AND ANALYSIS OF NARROWS SITE ARTIFACTS 


TOOLS 


Collected from the test excavations at the Narrows Site were 597 tools. 
The artifact assemblage includes a variety of chipped and ground stone tools, 
worked bone, and a fragment of a baked clay figurine (Table 5.1). Except for 
this last item, the assemblage appears to consist of utilitarian artifacts. 


In this section the artifacts are separated into the asorphological and 
functional classes commonly found in the archaeological assemblages of western 
Oregon. Metric data for each artifact are presented in the accompanying 
tables. Provided also is the cultural component to which each artifact has 
been assigned. Each of the 8913 pieces of iithic debitage collected during 
the 1986 and 1987 field seasons was analyzed and the results are presented in 
this section. The artifact labeling system and lot number system is presented 
in Appendix A. 


Table 5.1. Summary of artifacts recovered from the Narrows Site. 

















Flaked Stone Ground Stone 
Projectile Points 66 Stone Bow! Mortars 5 
Preforms 4 Hopper Mortars l 
Formed Bifaces 40 Pestles 5 
Drills 4 Abraders l 
Unformed Bifaces 32 
Flake Unifaces 196 
Spall Scrapers 14 
Cores 44 Bone Tools 
Debitage 8913 Bone Point l 
Polished Bone 9 
Cobbie Tools Pointed Bone 5 
Cobble Cores 11 
Choppers 119 
Hammerstones 26 
Pounders 3 Baked Clay 
Edge Faceted Cobbles 5 Figurine Fragment 1 
Anvils 5 
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Table 5.2. Sussgary of Narrows Site projectile points by type and material. 





ee eee — 











Material 

Type OBS ccs BAS Total 
G-1i - 4 2 10 
G-2 - 5 2 7 
G-frags - 5 - 5 
NN - 2 - 2 
SN-1] - 4 l 5 
SN-2 1 6 - 7 
SN-3 l - - l 
SN-frags - l - l 
CN - 2 . e 
BS-1 3 - 
BS-2 - l - l 
F-] 2 - - 2 
F-2 l - l 
V-1 - - l 
V-2 - - 1 
Fragaents 3 11 2 16 

8 50 8 66 








Projectile Posts 


Projectile points form a traditional class of artifact that served to tip 
arrows, atlatl darts and thrusting spears. They are generally well-formed 
bifaces with a sharp distal point and a proxigal end shaped to allow hafting 
to a wooden shaft (Figures 5.1 and 5.2). Projectile points were an integral 
part of the procurement technology of aboriginal peoples. Further, 
archaeologists have found sorphological variation in the hafting element of 
projectile points to be useful in developing local and regional chronologies. 


Sixty-six whole and fragmentary projectile points were recovered from the 
Narrows Site. Of these, 50 are classifiable into 12 types, based primarily 
upon the morphological characteristics of the hafting element. The sajority 
of these specimens are sanufactured of CCS (Table 5.2). Of the classifiable 
projectile poirts, 44% (22) are barbed and tanged varieties, 4% (2) are other 
narrow-necked specimens, 28% (14) are side-notched, 4% (2) are corner-notched, 
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Narrows Site projectile point data. 











Table 5.3. 
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10% (5) are other broad-stemmed points, 6% (3) are leaf-shaped varieties, and 
4% (2) are assignable to Connolly's (1986) V-stemmed Coquille Series. The 
metric data for the individual specigens is provided in Table 5.3. 


Barbed and Tanged Points 
G-1 This type includes narrow-necked, basally notched points with short, 


contracting or straight stems. Pointed barbs exceed the length of the stes. 
These are referred to in the literature as Gunther Barbed. (N=10) 


G-2 This type includes narrow-necked, basally notched points with short, 
contracting stems. Pointed tangs do not exceed the length of the stem. These 
are referred to in the literature as Gunther Stemmed or Gunther Tanged. (N=7) 


Five additional specigens are too fragmentary to separate into barbed or 
tanged categories. 


Other Narrow-necked Points 

NN These points are spall, narrow-necked specisens with pin stems and 
distal shoulder angles approaching 180 degrees. (N=2) 

Side- hed Poi 

SN-1 This type includes thin, triangular points with shallow to deeply 


concave bases. Shallow side-notches occur along straight blades. These are 
referred to in the literature as Desert Side-notched. (N=5) 


SN-2 This type includes foliate-shaped specimens with shallow side-notches 
low on the convex blade. Specimens are broad-necked with convex bases. Neck 
width/base width ratios greater than .70 indicate shallow notching. (N=7) 


SN-3 This type has shallow side-notches on a thick, lanceolate point the 
base of which is straight with a shallow notch. (N21) 


One medial fragment with opposing notches represents an additional side- 
notched specimen (17-1) of indeterminate type. However, with a neck width of 
10.9 mm it falls within the broad-necked class and may be assignable to the 
SN-2 category. 


Corner-notched Points 

CN This type includes broad-necked, triangular bladed points with 
expanding stems and straight bases. (N=2) 

Other Broad-stemmec Points 


BS-1} This type includes specigens with parallel stems and straight bases. 
Neck widths are greater than 11 om. (N=4) 


BS-2 This type is a thick, foliate-shaped point with one shouldered blade, 
the opposite blade of which is convex. The base is convex. (N=1) 
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Figure 5.1. Narrows Site projectile points: a-d, Gl; e-i, G2; j-k, NN; I-n, 
SN1; o-r, SN2 (shown actual size). 


a. 40-1 e. 46-3 i. 257-1 a. 77-2 q. 147-1 
b. 76-3 f. 71-1 j. 102-2 n. 80-3 r. 232-1 
c. 83-501 g. 79-1 k. 257-2 o. 18-501 
d. 99-1 h. 93-501 l. 74-1 p. 113-1 
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Figure 5.2. Narrows Site projectile points: s, SN3; t-u, CN; v-w, BS; x, 
BS2; y, Fl; z, F2; aa, V1; bb, V2 (shown actual size). 


s. 126-1 u. 206-1 w. 167-1 y. 37-501 aa. 123-1 
t. 147-2 v. 47-3 x. 248-1 z. 246-1 bb. 117-503 


bt 
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Table 5.4. Metric data for Narrows Site preforas. 











Number Mat’! Length Width fThickn’s Weight Prov. Comp. 
73-5 ccs 24.0 19.0 5.5 2.2 »«FB/2 i 
96-2 ccs 22.7 19.5 4.1 1.5 GB/3 | 

101-4 ccs 23.5 13.9 6.0 2.1 Gc/4 I 

128-1 OBS 32.0 24.0 7.0 5.5 AD/4 i! 








seasurepents in gi!liseters 


Foliate Points 


F-1 This type includes thick, leaf-shaped points. The single complete 
specigen has its saxisua width near the center of the point. Bases are U- 


shaped. (N=2) 


F-2 This type has a convex base with straight blades. The point of 
paxigsue thickness is approximately 1/4 of the distance from the base to the 
tip. (Nel) 


V-shaped Base Points 
Connolly (1986) defined, as a series, a set of projectile points recovered 
from the Standley Site in Camas Valley. The Coquille Series includes V- 


stemmed specimens, two types of which are represented in the collection fros 
the Narrows Site. 


V-1 This type is bipointed, lenticular in cross-section and has a base 
with straight edges. Connolly defines this as type CS-3 (1986:223). (Nel) 


V-2 This type is asyapetrical, having one shouldered edge and one slightly 
convex edge. This type is sisilar to Connolly's CS-4 (1986:223-224). (Nel) 
Fragments 


Sixteen additional projectile point fragments were recovered. Of these, 15 
are dista! ji{tip) frageents and one (94-7) appears to be the slightly concave 
proxigal edge of a thin side-notched point. 


Preforeas 


Four bifacially worked specig@ens which appear to be unfinished projectile 
points were collected. Three of these are CCS and one is obsidian (Table 
5.4). While the intended final shape of these speciaens is difficult to 
surmise, specimen 96-2 may have been originally intended to be a barbed or 
tanged variety. 
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Table 5.5. Summary of formed bifaces by type and saterial. 








Material 

Type OBS ccs BAS Total 
Seai-lunate - 9 - 9 
Mule ear l - - 1 
Triangular - l - Hy 
Scrapers - 4 - 4 
Spatulate - - l l 
Pyrasida! - 3 - 3 
Crescentic - - l l 
Frageents 3 17 - 20 

4 34 2 40 








Forged Bifaces 


This class includes bifacially worked tools (except projectile points and 
drills) the flaking and shape of which suggest that they are finished 
artifacts. Forty whole and frageentary specisgens were collected, of which 10% 
(4) are obsidian, 85 % (34) are CCS, and 5% (2) are basalt (Table 5.5). 
Several sorphological types are inciuded in the assesablage from the Narrows 
Site. The metric data for individual artifacts is presented in Table 5.6. 


Semi-lunate Knives 


These artifacts are generally asyeametric with one straight edge and one 
convex edge (Figure 5.3). Nine fragmentary CCS specigens are represented in 
the Narrows Site collection. 


Mule Ear Knif 


One specigen of this class is represented in the collection (Figure 5.3). 
Roughly triangular, this broken obsidian artifact has a broad, concave distal 
edge and a short, pointed proxisal end. 


tri lar Knif 


One complete triangular-shaped knife was collected. One end of this CCS 
artifact is finely pointed, the other is straight (Figure 5.4). 


Scrapers 


Four bifacially worked tools with steep crushed distal ends which suggest 
their use as scrapers were collected. Three of these specisens are broken. 


Spatulate-shaped 
One percussion flaked, spatulate-shaped basalt knife was collected. 
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Table 5.6. Narrows Site formed biface data. 





Specisen Raw 





Number Mat’! Length Width fThickn’s Weight Prov. Coap. 
i- e 
22-501 ccs 14.5% 15.6 6.7 2.2 BA/3 II 
31-2 ccs 18.0 34.0 9.0 5.4 AA/4 II! 
73-501 ccs 42.7% 26.5 9.0 10.8 FB/z I 
101-3 ccs 28.82 29.7 8.4 7.3 GC/4 I 
140-1 ccs 52.0% 30.0 14.0 19.6 BC/5 111 
147-4 ccs 23.0% 20.08 7.0 4.3 BC/7 lI! 
188-1 ccs 23.0% 26.0% 9.0 4.6 DD/6 i] 
191-1 ccs 22.0% 29.0 10.0 6.8 DD/7 il 
237-1 ccs 42.0% 29.0 9.0 11.9 GA/9 II! 
77-502 OBS 28.9% 20.0 7.6 2.0 FB/3 
101-501 OBS 20.84 34.3 7.3 4.5 GC/4 I 
Triangular 
109-1 ccs 56.2 27.8 7.4 9.4 GB/6 lil 
24-3 ccs 29.7 22.8 17.3 9.0 BC/3 iI 
59-501 ccs 24.08 26.8 12.3 10.9 DA/1 Il 
74-3 ccs 28.4% 30.8 9.4 11.5 FC/2 I 
97-3 ccs 27.8% 24.4 6.3 5.2 GC/3 I 
Spatulate 
164-2 BAS 98.0 65.0 27.0 157.9 CD/6 ill 
32-3 ccs 18.5% 13.2 9.4 2.2 BB/4 II 
39-1 ccs 37.88 17.3 11.0 6.1 CC/3 il 
49-1 ccs 21.3% 12.7 8.7 1.6 BB/6 II! 
Crescentic 
100-4 BAS 22.4 9.5 5.5 1.1 GB/4 I 
Fragments 
7-2 ccs 12.08 27.2 7.5 3.0 AC/1 Il 
23-1 ccs 12.69 11.4% 4.4 0.5 BB/3 II 
24-4 ccs 28.4% 23.78 9.4 4.1 BC/3 Il 
24-6 ccs 13.08 17.3 6.4 1.9 BC/3 il 
29-501 ccs 16.4% 19.8 4.8 1.3 AD/3 Il 
52-1 ccs 17.2* 11.0% 6.0 1.1 cc/4 I! 
54-1 ccs 12.3% 15.5% 3.8 0.8 cc/5 Ill 
59-502 OBS 36.8 25.2% 7.7 3.9 DA/1 I! 
61-1 ccs 12.2% 13.88 3.5 0.7 pC/1 Il 
76-6 ccs 11.6% 25.8 7.2 1.9 FA/3 I 
95-1 ccs 21.9% 10.0% 4.9 0.5 GA/3 I 
98-1 ccs 19.38 22.2% 8.3 4.5 GD/3 I 
105-10 ccs 6.9% 13.68 4.9 0.4 Gc/5 l 
114-5 ccs 16.5* 6.7% 2.0 0.2 FB/4 I 
132-1 ccs 22.08 8.0 7.0 0.8 AD/5 lil 
141-1 OBS 7.0% 9.0 5.0 0.3 BA/6 III 
145-1 ccs 17.0% 7.0% 4.0 0.4 BA/7 III 
182-1 ccs 17.08 19.0% 5.0 1.1 DB/5 il 
20:-1 OBS 11.08 11.08 4.0 0.5 FD/6 lil 
248-2 ccs 22.0% 26.0% 8.0 5.4 GA/12 IV 





measurements in silliseters 
* indicates broken specisen 





Table 5.7. Metric data for Narrows Site drilis. 





Specimen Raw ——_.-—— 
Number Mat’! Length Width Thickn’s Weight Prov. Comp. 





18-2 CCS 16.84 3.9 3.0 0.2 BA/2 Il 
32-501 CCS 18.5% 8.6 4.3 0.7 BB/4 Il 
76-5 ccs 26.7 19.7 5.4 1.6 FA/3 | 
109-2 CCS 10. 8* 16.0 4.0 0.6 GB/6 It] 
208-1 BAS 12.0% 6.0 4.0 0.3 FC/8 If] 








_ -— ——<— ee + ee 


gpeasurements in millimeters 
* indicates broken specimen 


Pyramidal Fragments 


Three bifacially worked pyramidal-shaped fragments of unknown function were 
collected. Their form suggests that they are the proximal (hafting) element 
of a longer tool. 


Crescent ic-shaped 





One bifacially worked tool, roughly crescent-shaped and apparently 
finished, was collected. Its function is unknown and no analogues have been 
found in the literature. 


Twenty specimens too fragmentary to classify are included in the asseablage 
from the Narrows Site. Of these, three are possibly projectile point 
fragments: proximal fragments (141-1 and 201-1) and distal fragment (182-1). 


Drills 


Artifacts of this class are bifacially flaked with a relatively long, thin 
distal section that is pointed and broad proximal end that would accommodate 


hafting (Figure 5.4). They are generally thought to have been used to drill 
holes in wood, bone and shell. Two complete specimens were collected, though 
one of these was broken in half (18-2 and 32-501). One proximal fragment 


(109-2) and one distal fragment (208-1) were also recovered (Table 5.7). 


Unformed Bifaces 


These specimens are generally rough, bifacially worked flakes and chunks of 
ccs. These may represent unfinished bifaces or, in their present form, may 
have been used as temporary tools. Thirty-two specimens were recovered from 
the Narrows Site (Table 5.8). All but two of these are CCS, the exceptions 
being made on basalt flakes. 
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Figure 5.3. Bifaces from the Narrows Site: a-d, semi-lunate knife; e, mule 
ear knife; f, spatulate-shaped knife (shown actual size). 


a. 73-501 ce. 140-1 e. 77-502/101-50i1 
b. 101-3 d. 237-1 f. 164-2 
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Figure 5.4. Bifaces and drills from the Narrows Site: g, triangular knife; 
h-i, pyramidal fragments; j, crescent-shaped; k-m, drills (shown 
actual size). 


g. 109-1 i. 49-1 k. 76-5 m. 18-2/32-501 
h. 39-1 j- 100-4 1. 109-2 
6¢ 
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Table 5.8. Metric data for Narrows Site unformed bifaces. 





Specimen Raw 
Number Mat’l Length Width Thickn’s Weight Prov. Comp. 


| 








6-1 CCS 38.5 27.7 8.8 9.6 AB/1 I] 
21-1 ccs 18.0% 15.8% 4.8% 1.3 BD/2 I] 
22-1 CCS 21.5% 20.2% 5.6 2.0 BA/3 Il 
24-2 ccs 21.3 18.0 8.0 2.8 BC/% I] 
24-5 ccs 8.0* 22.2 2.4 0.7 BC/3 I! 
35-1 CCS 27.4* 15.5 12.4 5.6 CD/1 I] 
40-2 CCS 42.4 34.0 18.3 18.4 Surf. I 
43-2 CCS 24.4% 14.5% 8.6 2.6 TP-2 I] 
47-1 ccs 21.7% 25.7% 11.0 7.2 BB/5 lil 
51-1 ccs 11.6* 18.0% 9.8 2.2 CD/3 I] 
74-2 ccs 23.0 22.0 8.0 4.5 FC/2 I 
76-2 CCS 23.0 21.8% 9.0 4.1 FA/3 I 
76-10 CCS 4.4* 11.2% 7.8 0.4 FA/3 I 
81-1 ccs 26.2% 20.0 8.5 3.4 EA/1 I 
92-2 CCS 27.2% 26.7 11.7 9.8 GB/2 I 
93-1 BAS 25.0% 20.0 7.5 3.4 GC/2 I 
95-2 CCS 24.8% 17,5 8.6 3.9 GA/3 I 
95-3 CCS 15.4 11.4 2.9 0.5 GA/3 I 

105-8 CCS 15.0% 7.0 3.8 0.3 GC/5 I 
105-9 ccs 8.0* 10.0 10.0 0.7 GC/5 I 
110-1 CCS 24.2 17.3 4.0 2.1 GD/6 It! 
112-4 CCS 16.0% 25.0% 11.0 4.9 FC/4 I 
113-2 CcS 28.1 32.8 9.5 13.3 FD/4 I 
113-3 CCS 10.3% 21.7% 10.4 1.9 FD/4 I 
114-2 CCS 14.0* 17.0 10.0 2.0 FB/4 I 
121-1 CCS 29.5 22.9 14.8 7.9 EA/2 I 
140-2 CCS 18.0% 18.0% 6.0 1.6 BC/5 Ii] 
147-3 CCS 21.0% 25.0 9.0 4.5 BC/7 Ill 
199-1 ccs 10.0* 12.0% 5.0 0.4 FB/6 Ill 
234-1 BAS 34.0* 28.0% 6.0 4.8 GA/8 Ill 
258-2 CCS 9.0* 18.0% 6.0 1.1 GB/8 II! 
270-1 0cS 20.9 12.0 4.0 1.0 HC/1-3 I 





measurements: in gillimeters 
* indicates broken specisgen 


Flake Unifaces 


Included in this class of tool are intentionally modified flakes with edges 
that are unifacially worked. Usually the most numerous artifact type found at 
archaeological sites, these tools served a number of functions--cutting, 
scraping, graving, and shaving. The unifaces recovered from the Narrows Site 
have been classified according to a scheme developed by Pettigrew (cf. 1980:7- 
8; 1982:75-84, 160) which employs the morphology of the edge (Table 5.9). 
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Table 5.9. Narrows Site flake uniface data. 
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Table 5.10. Summary of flake unifaces by edge type, saterial, and size. 
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Among the edge tvpes defined in this svstem are: 


Description 
Concave edge 
Straicht edge 
Convex edge 
Commonly referred to as “ravers,” the edge is pointed bv 
the intersection of two edges flaked on the same face 
Commoniy referred to as “endscrapers,” the edge is convex at 
the end of a flake and is polished or crushed from use 
Edge is pointed by the intersection of a flaked with an 
unflaked edge, showing use at the point 
Notched edge, referred to as a “spokeshave.” 
Edge pointed by the intersection of two flaked edges, flaked 
on opposite faces 
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Recovered at the Narrows Site were 196 whole and frageentary specimens of 
which 22% (43) are obsidian, 73% (143) CCS, 4% (8) basalt, and 0.5% (1) 
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Figure 5.5. 
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Gravers (a-c) and endscrapers (d-i) from the Narrows Site (shown 
actual size). 


c. 193-3 e. 98-2 g. 170-1 i. 210-1 
d. 62-2 f. 167-2 h. 193-1 
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Table 5.11. Comparison of flake umniface size and waste flake size at the 
Narrows Site. 











Flake Unifaces Waste Flakes 
Size Nusber 4 Nuaber x 
es: wel So — 539 (70.3) 
2 31 (72.0) 222 (28.9) 
OBS 3 7 (16.2) 5 (0.6) 
4 i (2.3) 0 
5 0 0 
»5 0 0 
43 266 
l 10 (6.9) 2416 (43.1) 
2 89 (61.8) 2755 (49.2) 
ccs 3 35 (24.3) 356 (6.3) 
4 7 (4.8) 57 (1.0) 
5 2 (1.3) 9 (0.1) 
5 ‘ (0.6) 0 
144 5593 
l 0 330 (13.0) 
2 0 1060 (41.5) 
BAS 3 0 534 (20.9) 
4 2 (25.0) 34 (11.9) 
5 3 (37.5) 161 (6.3) 
»5 3 (37.5) 162 (6.3) 
# 2554 








quartzite. The sajority of these artifacts (173) have a single modified edge, 
18 have two o* sore worked edges, and 4 have two contiguous edges (Table 
5.10). <A comparison of the size of the waste flakes with the size of the 
flake unifaces (Table 5.11) makes it clear that there was a selection for 
flakes of 2 cm in diameter or greater. 


Spall Scrapers 


This class of tool is characterized by relatively thin, ovute primary 
flakes with an edge that has been modified either intentionally or through 
use. The 14 spali scrapers recovered include 13 basalt specimens and one 
quartzite specimen (Table 5.12). 





Table 5.12. Metric data for Narrows Site spall scrapers. 








Specigen Raw 
Nusber Mat’! Length Width Thickn’s Weight Prov. Comp. 
12-2 BAS 76 62 24 101 BA/1 I] 
54-2 BAS 68 80 18 112 cc/5 lil 
71-4 BAS 57 70 16 65 FD/1 I 
75-501 BAS 81 63 14 113 FC/2 I 
77-501 BAS 110 66 17 168 FB/3 I 
98-6 BAS 113 83 14 174 GD/3 I 
101-6 BAS 55 111 16 104 GCc/4 I 
101-8 BAS 108 55 19 174 Gc/4 I 
105-6 BAS 89 90 35 252 GC/5 I 
123-2 BAS 85 84 z 179 EA/3 I 
184-1 BAS 60 80 23 117 DD/5 Il 
202-1 BAS 84 80 21 132 FA/7 Ii! 
208-3 BAS 110 76 26 202 FC/? II! 
214-1 QTZT 55 64 28 95 FA/10 =iTII 











peasuresents in silliseters 


Cores and Cobble Cores 


This artifact class represents chunks of raw gaterial from which flakes 
have been struck, as the first stage of lithic reduction. While cores are not 
themselves tools, the flakes struck from them have the potential for being 
used as expedient tools, or being worked into bifacially flaked tools such as 
projectile points. Recovered at the Narrows Site were 44 cores of which 89% 
(39) are CCS, 9% (4) basalt, and 2% (1) quartzite (Table 5.13). 


Eleven larger basalt specimens, referred to as cobble cores, were also 
collected (Table 5.13). 


Choppers 


This class of artifact includes cobble-sized specimens that generally have 
a single edge that is unifacially flaked (Figure 5.6), though bifacially 
flaked specimens occur (205-1), as does a peripherally flaked one (2<1-1). 
The flaked edges often show signs of heavy crushing. A total of 119 choppers 
was recovered, of which 96% (115) are basalt, 3% (4) quartzite, and 1% (1) CCS 
(Table 5.14). 











Table 5.13. Narrows Site core and cobble core data. 














Spec isen Rae 
Sumber Mati Length Width Thickn’s Weight Prov. Coap. 
@res 
8-3 ccs 28 21 s 5 AD/i i! 
41-1 ccs 39 48 xf) 70 TP-1 il 
57-1 ccs 44 29 15 18 we/i 1! 
60-501 ccs 36 28 21 22 DB/1 if 
70-1 ccs 70 46 28 96 FB/1 I 
7i-5 ccs 40 w» 21 23 FD/1 I 
73-4 BAS 26 is 13 . FB/2 I 
75-502 ccs 33 27 22 19 FD/2 I 
76-1 ccs 19 17 11 4 Fa/s3 i 
78-1 ccs 293 17 13 ) PC/3 I 
79-5 ccs 62 40 35 126 FD/3 I 
79-6 ccs 18 10 7 2 FD/3 I 
80-1 ccs 31 34 12 17 Fa/s4 I 
95-3 ccs 39 24 23 20 Ga/3 i 
100-5 ccs 59 33 29 78 GB/4 I 
102-5 BAS 28 23 9 9 Gb/4 I 
104-1 ccs 47 51 32 101 Ga/5 I 
118-501 ccs 47 27 17 24 FA/5 I 
i21-3 ccs 31 i4 10 7 EA/2 I 
125-1 ccs 69 51 40 185 AAs4 li! 
128-2 ccs 27 36 13 15 AD/4 iil 
139-5 BAS 71 45 48 136 BA/5 itl 
140-5 ccs 32 45 344 65 ac/s it! 
141-4 ccs 42 29 17 21 BA/6 lil 
167-3 ccs 17 16 7 2 cc/s8 iil 
176-2 ccs 22 38 16 18 DD/3 il 
206-2 ccs 31 21 24 15 Fa/8 iil 
207-1 ccs 32 344 18 26 FB/8 lil 
208-2 ccs 26 36 28 31 rc/8 iti 
218-2 ccs 49 46 54 112 Fa/il iV 
219-1 ccs 23 26 24 15 FB/.1 lv 
233-2 ccs 43 41 42 64 GD/7 ill 
235-2 ccs 20 20 i8 9 as iii 
238-3 ccs $2 51 50 13) ays Ill 
228-4 ccs 48 49 44 12” a“/9 ill 
239-2 ccs 28 33 21 25 GD/9 lil 
239-3 ccs 20 25 15 10 oD/9 lil 
239-4 QTiT 40 26 22 32 GD/9 li! 
249-2 BAS 33 40 30 42 w/i2 iv 
251-3 ocs 38 35 29 44 Ga/i3 iV 
253-1 ccs 55 57 36 121 Ga/i4 lV 
258-4 ocs 27 38 25 27 GB/8 Iii 
259-4 ccs 30 31 22 22 GB/9 lil 
265-1 ccs 38 27 12 i8 HC/1 i 
Cobble Cores 
21-501 BAS 283 BD/2 I! 
22-504 BAS 314 BA/3 il 
31-502 BAS 2016 BA/4 11 
32-503 BAS 546 BB/4 I! 
76-7 BAS 160 FA/3 I 
111-501 BAS 571 FB/4 I 
114-501 BAS 610 PB/4 I 
114-3 BAS 175 FB/4 i 
116-502 BAS 442 PA/5 I 
117-502 BAS 846 PC/5 I 
123-5 BAS 180 EA/3 I 
@easurenents in silliseters . 
rt 
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Table 5.14. 


Metric data for Narrows Site chopvers. 








Specisen Raw 
Nuaber Mat’! Length Width fThickn’s Weight Prov. Coap. 
16-502 BAS 118 70 42 347 BD/1 II 
22-502 BAS 70 66 32 224 BA/3 I! 
27-1 BAS 57 51 25 120 AB/3 Il 
29-502 BAS 100 73 61 574 AD/3 I! 
29-503 BAS 96 48 33 225 AD/3 Il 
32-506 BAS 99 82 46 267 BB/4 I! 
47-502 BAS 77 57 jl 210 PR/5 II! 
48-501 QTzT 95 49 25 288 BD/5 11! 
48-504 BAS 136 64 61 840 BD/5 Ii! 
53-502 BAS 77 73 5° 442 cD/4 I! 
71-501 BAS 94 73 22 196 FD/1 I 
73-2 BAS 80 52 22 126 FB/2 I 
75-3 BAS 92 49 25 118 FD/2 I 
80-501 BAS 75 66 43 224 FA/4 I 
92-3 BAS 98 83 32 400 GB/2 I 
94-2 BAS 94 74 20 218 GD/2 I 
94-501 BAS lil 87 55 675 GD/2 I 
96-1 BAS 62 59 41 227 GB/3 I 
98-5 BAS 80 95 51 445 GD/3 I 
98-7 BAS 348 578 32 84 GD/3 I 
98-501 BAS 113 76 40 417 GD/3 I 
99-4 BAS 97 83 48 406 GA/4 I 
99-5 BAS 45 368 i9 53 GA/4 I 
100-2 BAS 80 71 22 167 GB/4 I 
100-3 BAS 87 66 29 311 GB/4 I 
102-501 BAS 72 7 40 277 GD/4 | 
102-502 BAS 99 77 54 594 GD/4 l 
107-3 BAS 75 64 22 176 G/6 ill 
111-3 BAS 62 48 25 90 FB/4 I 
111-502 BAS 112 97 69 728 FB/4 | 
114-4 BAS 54 55 23 109 FB/4 I 
114-502 BAS 99 83 32 347 FB/4 I 
114-503 BAS 83 67 4 291 FB/4 l 
116-2 BAS a4 86 27 235 FA/5 I 
177-3 BAS 62 398 25 61 FC/5 I 
123-3 BAS 88 82 26 294 EA/3 I 
125-2 BAS 66 84 64 397 AA/4 1Il 
127-4 BAS 68 63 36 218 Ac/4 III 
139-2 BAS 90 79 35 341 BA/5 I1l 
139-3 BAS 88 78 45 373 BA/5 Ii! 
139-4 BAS 92 78 53 496 BA/5 II] 
140-6 BAS 37 116 33 189 Bc/5 ii! 
140-7 BAS 80 €2 26 174 BC/5 lil 
141-5 BAS 64 51 46 136 BA/6 Ill 
144-1 BAS 72 90 29 258 BD/6 Ili 
144-2 BAS 87 65 47 315 BD/6 Ill 
162-1 BAS 9: 73 50 383 cbD/5 lil 
163-2 BAS 95 62 45 362 0c/6 Ii 
163-3 BAS 100 64 44 360 cc/6 Il 
163-4 BAS 78 87 66 731 Cc/6 111 
164-3 BAS 69 66 51 292 cD/6 111 
164-4 BAS 65 73 37 238 cD/6 lil 
164-5 BAS 69 88 44 371 cD/6 lil 
165-3 BAS 74 66 2 297 cC/7 Ill 
167-4 BAS 130 94 47 850 cc/8 Ill 
167-5 BAS 7 73 41 332 cc/8 [11 
167-6 BAS 74 66 40 352 cc/8 If! 
168-1 BAS 97 75 49 377 cD/8 II} 
176-3 BAS 51 81 24 120 DD/3 II 
180-1 BAS 70 73 61 298 DD/4 I! 
183-2 BAS 49 72 36 227 De/5 II! 








Spec igen 
Nusber 


184-2 
184-3 
187-4 
193-5 
193-6 
195-2 
195-3 
202-2 
263-2 
204-1 
204-2 
204-3 
205-1 
205-2 
206-3 
206-4 
206-5 
206-6 
é 7 
205-8 
206-9 
207-2 
207-3 
207-4 
208-4 
208-5 
208-6 
208-7 
209-2 
209-3 
20-5 
2.8-3 
22)-1 

231-2 
232-4 
232-5 
233-4 
236-1 

237-4 
238-5 
238-6 
238-7 
241-2 

241-3 
241-4 

241-5 

244-1 

246-4 

258-6 

258-7 

258-8 

258-9 

258-10 
259-5 

259-6 

259-7 

266-1 

271-1 





Raw 

Mat’! Length Width fThickn’s Weight Prov 
BAS 79 110 38 483 DD/5 
BAS 87 89 ug 479 DD/5 
QTZzT 56 60 22 90 Dc/6 
ccs $98 71 57 387 DB/8 
BAS 76 74 78 477 DB/8 
BAS 101 90 42 478 DB/3 
Bas 115 51 0d 613 DB/3 
BAS 43 62 50 176 FA/7 
BAS 84 6% 33 153 FB/7 
BAS 63 95 5) 452 PC/7 
BAS 59 88 28 171 FC/7 
BAS 56 78 206 FC/7 
BAS 96 82 41 355 FD/7 
BAS 86 91 80 710 FD/7 
ccs 62 68 38 196 FA/8 
BAS 99 98 45 682 Fa/8 
BAS 99 43 33 265 FA/8 
BAS 63 96 51 299 FA/8 
BAS 50 74 35 181 FA/8 
BAS 89 968 56 550 FA/8 
BAS 75 61 41 210 FA/8 
BAS 80 56 23 169 FB/8 
BAS 67 77 33 245 FB/8 
BAS 39 60 38 149 FB/8 
BAS 61 90 38 253 FC/8 
BAS 128 90 44 813 FC/8 
BAS 73 94 55 369 FC/8 
BAS 150 80 67 1178 FC/8 
BAS 69 74 46 314 FD/8 
BAS 76 64 22 124 FD/8 
BAS 88 103 37 532 FA/9 
BAS 122 121 52 996 PA/11 
BAS 60 60 21 75 FD/11 
BAS 63 86 48 408 Ga/7 
BAS 77 55 27 164 a/7 
BAS 91 81 69 742 o/7 
BAS 99 63 46 425 GD/7 
BAS 83 104 43 495 GD/8 
BAS 106 92 25 344 Ga/9 
BAS 75 99 98 971 a/s 
BAS 69 105 35 408 a“/s 
QT7zT 175 130 76 1710 ass 
BAS 114 63 37 396 GB/10 
BAS 92 69 38 241 GB/10 
BAS 108 95 37 430 GB/10 
BAS 94 126 41 568 GB/10 
BAS 63 83 34 214 GA/11 
BAS 78 92 35 295 GC/11 
BAS 75 97 37 360 GB/8 
BAS 38 58 32 91 GB/8 
BAS 4a 67 50 368 GB/8 
BAS 67 93 57 426 GB/8 
BAS 95 90 55 491 GB/8 
BAS 64 50 31 78 GB/9 
BAS 113 88 52 584 GB/9 
BAS 147 129 49 1464 GB/9 
BAS 86 55 27 177 HC/2 
BAS 77 66 34 210 Surf. 
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Figure 5.6. 


a. 94-501 
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Choppers (a-b) and edge faceted cobbles 
Site (shown 65% actual size). 


b. 236-1 c. 63-501 


(c-d) from the Narrows 


d. 236-2 





Table 5.15. Metric data for Narrows Site hammerstones and pounders. 





Specimen Raw 





Number Mat’l Length Width Thickn’s Weight Prov. Comp. 
Hammerstones 
19-501 BAS 138 76 54 868 BB/2 I] 
32-505 BAS 62 50 44 196 BB/4 Il 
32-508 BAS 129 42 33 286 BB/4 I] 
47-501 BAS 93 45 32 218 BB/5 III 
53-501 BAS 46* 48 29 84 CD/4 II 
61-503 BAS 79 66 35 238 DC/1 li 
73-3 BAS 92 70 31 277 FB/2 ] 
105-7 BAS 106 52 35 305 GC/5 I 
123-6 BAS 54* 59 40 180 EA/3 I 
126-4 BAS 112 52 55 497 AB/4 lI 
139-6 BAS 82* 53 37 257 BA/5 lil 
143-3 BAS 56* 68 47 255 BC/6 lil 
147-10 BAS 121 #1 58 863 BC/7 III 
149-1 BAS 6 47 33 212 BA/8 III 
195-1 BAS 63 39 32 145 DB/9 lI 
201-3 BAS 104 79 30 323 FD/6 III 
201-4 BAS 60 48 43 170 FD/6 111 
202-3 BAS 8} 73 35 322 FA/7 II] 
233-3 BAS 66 61 47 297 GD/7 III 
235-3 BAS 9H 76 46 528 GC/8 II] 
237-5 BAS 106 79 58 763 GA/9 II] 
238-8 BAS 106 80 47 624 GC/9 III 
240-1 BAS 65 62 46 388 GA/10 II] 
241-7 BAS 90 76 30 325 GB/10 IV 
251-4 QTZT 61 51 34 147 GA/13 IV 
258-11 BAS 51 39 38 109 GB/8 iil 
Pounders 
31-501 BAS 196 130 55 2212 BA/4 II 
77-503 BAS 93* 86 50 613 FB/3 I 
240-2 BAS 130 108 76 1063 GA/10 II] 





measurements in millimeters 


Hammerstones and Pounders 


The 26 hammerstones recovered from the Narrows Site generally exhibit light 
to moderate pecking scars at one or both ends. The three pounders collected, 
however, show signs of much heavier use. All but one of the hammerstones is 
basalt and each of the pounders is basalt (Table 5.15). 
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Table 5.16. Metric data for Narrows Site edge faceted cobbles. 











Specimen Raw 
Number Mat’! Length Width Thickn’s Weight Prov. Comp. 
45-1 BAS 55* 95 40 255 Surf. ] 
63-501 BAS 75 83 43 386 DA/2 I] 
116-501 BAS 66* 48* 43 227 FA/5 I 
184-2 BAS 79 110 38 483 DD/5 I] 
236-2 BAS 115 83 56 886 GD/8 III 








measurements in millimeters 


Edge Faceted Cobbles 


This class of artifact includes those cobble-sized specimens that have one 
or more edges that have been ground or pecked flat, i.e. faceted (Figure 5.6). 
Their function is variously described as associated with vegetal processing or 
hide working (Sims 1971) or used to prepare striking platforms (Crabtree and 
Swanson 1968). Five basalt specimens were recovered (Table 5.16), of which 
one is also a hammerstone (236-2) and another is a chopper (184-2). 


Anvils 


Anvils are generally cobble-sized stones with pitting on one or more faces 
forming a noticeable depression. Five basalt anvils were recovered (Table 
5.17), of which two have hammerstone use at both ends (101-7 and 121-2) and 
another has one end bifacially flaked for use as a chopper (75-2). 














Table 5.17. Metric data for Narrows Site anvils. 
Specimen Raw Se CB 
Number Mat’) Length Width Thickn’s Weight Prov. Comp. 
48-505 BAS 164—i(iawYYt~‘itsé«CST 1512 BD/5 Il 
75-2 BAS 85 67 40 336 FD/2 J 
96-501 BAS 137 83 41 700 GB/3 I 
101-7 BAS 103 46 34 238 GC/4 I 
121-2 BAS 117 42 33 255 EA/2 I 





measurements in millimeters 
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Figure 5.7 
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Pestles from the Narrows Site (shown actual size). 
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Table 5.18. Metric data for Narrows Site stone bow] mortars. 
Specimen Frag. Thickness 
Number lype Body Rim Base Weight Priv. Comp 
32-502 Ris 27 12 -- 1176 BB/4 I] 
40-4 Base -- -- 39 433 Surf. I] 
40-5 Ria 24 12 -- 224 Surf. II 
46-501 Rin/ -- 11 4] 2548 BD/4 II 
Base 
163-1 Rim 27 13 -- 319 CC/6 Ii] 
258-5 Body 23 -- -- 222 GB/8 II] 





measurements in millimeters 


Table 5.19. Metric data for Narrows Site pestles. 

Spec imen Raw a 
Number Mat’! Length Width weight Prov. Comp. 

32-504 BAS 106* 53 476 ~~ BB/4 it - 
40-3 BAS 133% 54 630 Surf. I 
126-3 BAS 104* 55 449 AB/4 I 
127-2 BAS 131% 53 522 AC/4 11] 
127-3 FAS 183 62 119] AC/4 IT] 


measurements in millimeters 


Stone Bowl and Hopper Mortars 


Stone bow] mortars are steep-sided, heavy-based dishes or bowls in which 
vegetal material could be ground or mashed using stone or wooden pestles 
(Figure 5.8). The stone bow) mortars from the Narrows Site were carved and 
ground from an easily worked stone similar to sandstone. Three rims, one body 
fragment, one base, and one rim and base were collected (Table 5.18). Two 
speci@ens, 40-4 which was collected by Corliss and 46-501 which was collected 
during the 1986 season, represent fragments of a single bowl. 


Hopper mortars are generally flat stones with dish-shaped depressions 
upon which a bottomless basket could be placed. Within the basket were placed 
seeds or nuts which could then be ground or mashed using a pestle. One 
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Figure 5.8. 
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Stone bowl mortars from the Narrows Site (shown 65% actual size). 


a. 40-4/46-501 b. 32-502 
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Table 5.20. Metric data for Narrows Site bone artifacts. 








Specimen Frag. 

Number Type Length Width Thickn’s Weight Prov. Comp. 
73-1 C 18 6 3 0.4 FB/2 I 
74-4 M 14 7 5 0.4 FC/2 I 
75-1 D 14 5 2 0.2 FD/2 I 
77-1 D 18 6 4 0.4 FB/3 I 
79-3 M 12 5 4 0.3 FD/3 ! 
79-4 D 14 8 3 0.4 FD/3 I 
80-5 a) 13 6 4 0.3 FA/4 I 
83-2 M 14 5 4 9.2 EA/1 I 
95-4 D 13 5 4 0.2 GA/3 i 

112-1 M 18 5 5 0.5 FC/4 I 

199-3 M 11 5 4 0.3 FB/6 lil 

227-1 4 7 5 3 0.1 Surf I 

267-2 M ll 4 4 0.3 HC/3 I 

268-2 D 12 5 3 0.2 HC/4-5 J 

269-3 M 13 6 4 0.4 GD/6 lil 





 C=complete; M=medial fragment; D=distal fragment 
measurements in millimeters 


possible hopper mortar base was recovered which was unfortunately broken near 
the edge of the depression. It is a portion of an oblong basalt cobble which 
measures 159* x 146 m@ and weighs 2375 grams. Its provenience is DB/8, within 
the fill of the housepit, and is assignable to Component Ii. 


Pesties 


This class of artifact includes those cylindrical tools used to grind or 
mash vegetal products (Figure 5.7). Five whole and fragmentary basalt 
specimens were recovered at the Narrows Site (Table 5.19). 


Abraders 


Artifacts of this class are generally grooved specimens of abrasive 
material that were used to smooth and shape other tools of wood or bone. 
Specimen 214-2 is crescent-shaped and measures 31 x 11 x 15 om. It has a set 
of two grooves along a concave edge. Collected from FA/10, it is assignable 
to Component III. 











Figure 5.9. Worked bone (a-d) 


and baked clay figurine fragment (e) (shown 
actual size). 


a. 73-1 b. 75-1 c. 77-1] d. 95-4 e. 102-3 


Worked Bone 


Fifteen pieces of worked bone were recovered at the Narrows Site (Figure 
5.9), all but one of which is calcined (83-2). Each specimen appears to have 
been smoothed and there are numerous smal! striations upon their surfaces. 


Five specimens are pointed, nine appear to be medial sections, and one (73-1) 
appears to be a grooved bone point (Table 5.20). 


Baked Clay Figurine Fragment 


Specimen 102-3 is a reddish-brown conical fragment of baked clay, one end 
of which is smoothed to a point and the other roughened, apparently broken 
(Figure 5.9). Measuring 22 x 8.5 x 6.6 mm, it is consistent with descriptions 
of other baked clay figurines from southwest Oregon (cf. Deich 1982; Mack 
1983, 1986, 1987). Its provenience is GD/4 and is assignable to Component I. 


DEBITAGE ANALYSIS 


Lithic debitage, the by-product of the manufacture of chipped stone tools, 
is usually the most common type of cultural debris found at archaeological 
sites. While not generally regarded as containing temporally diagnostic 
features, an analysis of its constituents can help address such questions as 
the lithic reduction activities conducted at a site and the relative distance 











to raw asaterial sources. A presentation of this data will provide other 
researchers with information suitable for comparison and say aid in the 
discovery of regional patterns as well as defining site signatures. 


Each of the 8913 pieces of debitage collected at the Narrows Site was 
categorized according to its a) material type, b) size, c) completeness, and 
d) reduction stage or type. This scheme is a sodification of the one proposed 
by Sullivan and Rozen (1985) and is currently being used by others conducting 
research in the Umpqua Basin {cf. Baxter 1987) and elsewhere in Oregon (cf. 
Oetting 1987). 


Raw Material 


Three types of gsaterial are found represented in the lithic debitage at the 
Narrows Site. Cryptocrystalline silica (CCS) materiale are by far the most 
common, cosprising 62.7% (5593) of the debitage. Basalt is represented by 
28.6% (2554) and obsiaian by 8.5% (766). 


Both CCS and basalt are locally abundant raw materials, occurring as 
cobbles in gravel bars of the river. These materials may also be found in 
nearby outcrops. Prehistoric quarries where CCS was collected are reported in 
the Umpqua Basin. On the other hand, obsidian is not reported as locally 
occurring and its presence as debitage and finished tools in Uspqua Basin 
archaeological sites suggests its transportation into the area by hugan seans. 
Its relative scarcity at the Narrows Site reflects this situation. 


Flake Type 


Individual debitage specimens were sorted according to their reduction 
stage or type. Four stages are recognized and include a) primary flakes with 
cortex covering the entire dorsal surface, b) secondary flakes with cortex 
covering a portion of the dorsal surface, c) interior flakes with no cortex 
present, and d) debris or angular waste, which includes specimens that do not 
have the characteristics of flakes, tools, or cores. The summary of this data 
is presented in Table 5.21. 


As way be expected at a site where tool manufacture and repair are 
undertaken, rather than core reduction, the vant sajority of the flakes of all 
material types are interior flakes. The greater proportion of prisary and 
secondary basalt flakes may represent the heavier class of the tools 
manufactured from this raw material. 


Presence/Absence of Platform 


The presence or absence of a striking platform was recorded for each 
specimen (Table 5.22). In the Sullivan and Rozen scheme (1985) it is thought 
that tool manufacture is represented by the presence of large numbers of flake 
fragments and broken flakes; core reduction is indicated by large nusbers of 
complete flakes and debris. 
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Table 5.21. Debitage summary -- flake types. 
Flake Types 
P s I D Totals 
Obsidian  10—“‘i<‘«‘ K‘™SC*~“‘ *SOOOOCOC«CH 766 
(1.3) {3.3) (92.1) (3.1) (8.5) 
ccs 40 idl 3982 1470 5593 
(0.7) (1.8) (71.1) (26.2) (62.7) 
Basalt 203 867 1233 251 2554 
(7.9) (33.9) (48.2) (9.8) (28.6) 
253 994 5921 1745 8913 
(2.8) (11.1) (52.3) (19.5) 
Key: P=prigary flake; S=secondary; isinterior; D=edebris | 
n / (%) 
Table 5.22 Debitage summary -- presence/absence of platfora. 
i atform 
P A D Totals 
Obsidian 396” 346 24 - 766 
(51.6) (45.1) (3.1) 
ccs 1292 2831 1470 5593 
(23.1) (50.6) (26.2) 
Basalt 814 1489 251 2554 
(31.8) (58.3) (9.8) 
2502 4666 1745 8913 
(28.0) (52.3) (19.5) 





Key: P=platform preeent; A=platform absent; D=debris 


n / (%) 














Table 5.23 Debitage summary -- flake size. 




















Size icm) 
1 2 3 4 5 >5 Total 
OBS 539 222 5 0 766 
(70.3) (28.9) (0.6) 
ccs 2416 2755 356 57 9 5593 
(43.1) (49.2) (6.3) (1.0) (0.1) 
BAS 333 1060 534 304 161 162 2554 
(13.0) (41.5) (20.9) (11.9) (6.3) (6.3) 
3288 #4037 ©3898 £361 °° &«3X31170 £162 ~~ 8913 
(36.8) (45.2) (10.0) (4.0) (1.9) (1.8) 
n / (%) Oe 7 | Ce 


As Table 5.22 indicates, the debitage collected at the Narrows Site does 
not seem to fit this neat pattern. [t is possible that with the assemblages 
from additional sites in the region similarly analyzed, a pattern will develop 
that will aid in the interpretation of these results. 


Debitage Size 


Each piece of debitage was measured by placing it upon a grid of concentric 
circies measuring .5 through 8 cm in diameter. it should be noted that all of 
the fill at the Narrows Site was screened through 1/4 inch mesh (.6 cm). As 
may be seen in Table 5.23, the majority of the flakes are 2 cm or smaller. Of 
the larger flukes represented, basalt debitage appears to reflect its use as a 
material for heavier tools. 


FAUNAL ANALYSiS 
(Ruth L. Greenspan) 


The faunal assemblage from ..2 Narrows Site was identified using 
comparative skeletal materials at the Mammals Division of the National Museus 
of Natural History, Smithsonian Institution and the Condon Museum of Geology, 
University of Oregon. The data were cataloged and analyzed using a 
microcomputer-based specialized file management program called Animals, 
written by Doug Campana and Pam Crabtree. 
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Table 5.24. Identified vertebrate Taxa from the Narrows Site. 








Components 
Taxon I Il Ii! Total 
Deer 2 1 3 
Artiodacty! 2 7 9 
Undetergmined large sangal 214 29 16 250 
Undetersgined sasaai 2 2 
Undetersgined bird 1 l 
Salswonid 2 2 
Undetergined species 6 6 
229 28 16 273 














The faunal assemblage from the Narrows Site consists of 273 specimens. 
These specimens are fairly well preserved, but quite fragmentary and largely 
not identifiable beyond quite broad taxonogic levels. More than 90% of the 
assemblage was categorized as undetergined large mampal, and it is quite 
likely that the majority cf these specimens represent deer. Table 5.24 shows 
the frequency of different taxa identified at the Narrows Site. 











RADIOCARBON DATES FROM THE NARROWS SITE 


Nine radiocarbon assays date the cultural deposits excavated at the Narrows 
Site. These dates were returned on charcoal collected from cultural features 
as well as from strata associated with artifacts. The radiocarbon dates range 
from 90 + 70 BP to 6270 + 130 BP (Table 6.1). Only one of these appears to be 
spurious: Sample 87-D0153-4, collected from approximately 60 cm below the 
surface, returned a date of 120 + 50 BP; it was a burned root or bark and is 
presumed to be intrusive. 


Of the remaining dates, the date of 1020 + 60 BP returned on charcoal 
collected from 80 cm below the surface at first appears to be anomalous in 
relation to the date of 5090 + 80 BP which was alsc from a charcoal sample at 
approximately the same depth; however, the first date is from a more recent 
intrusive house pit (Feature 4). Hence, each of these eight radiocarbon dates 


is stratigraphically compatible with one another. 











Table 6.1. Radiocarbon assays from the Narrows Site. 

Sample # Date BP Lab # Provenience Component 
86-D0153-5 90 + 70 Beta 17819 GD-2 I 
87-D0153-44 120 + 50 Beta 22444 FC-6 --- 
86-D0153-2 140 + 60 Beta 17816 FC-3 I 
86-D0153-3 320 + 50 Beta 17817 FD-3 I 
86-D0153-4 330 + 80 Beta 17818 FA-4 I 
86-D0153-1 450 + 70 Beta 17815 BB-4 Il 
87-D0153-2 1020 + 60 Beta 22442 DB-8 II 
87-D0153-3*4 5090 + 80 Beta 22443 CD-8 III 
87-D0153-1 6270 + 130 Beta 22441 GA/C-11/12 IV 





(The dates are given as radiocarbon years before 1950 AD. ) 
* This assay was run on burned root or bark and is apparently spurious. 
** This sample was given extended counting time. 


Not only is there stratigraphic consistency among the dates (Figure 6.1), 
they also appear to be reasonable for the artifacts associated with them. The 
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Figure 6.1. Stratigraphic position of Narrows Site radiocarbon dates. 


more recent dates, those within the last 330 years, are associated with 
Gunther Barbed and Tanged projectile points as well as other narrow-necked 
specimens. Elsewhere in the Umpqua Basin these projectile point types are 
found associated with dates no earlier than approximately 600 years ago (cf. 
Minor 1987; Baxter 1987; Baxter and Minor 1987; O’Neill and Barner 1987). 
Broad-stemmed projectile points, such as those recovered from the lower levels 
at the Narrows Site, are typically associated with radiocarbon dates of Middle 
Archaic age--over 2000 years ago (cf. Minor 1987; Churchill 1986). 


In the following chapter, the cultural components assigned C-14 ages in 
Teble 6.1 are defined in detail. 
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CHAPTER 7 


CULTURAL FEATURES AT THE NARROWS SITE 


Subsurface testing at the Narrows Site resulted in the identification of 
six cultural features. These include a human burial, two fire pits, a house 
pit, a cobble lens, and a midden. Charcoal collected from the midden deposit, 
house pit, and fire pits allows each of these to be radiometrically dated. A 
discussion of these dates is presented in the preceding chapter. The burial 
and cobble lens may be relatively dated. 


HUMAN BURIAL 


One human burial was exposed during the 1986 field season and subsequently 
excavated during the Spring of 1987. Identified as Feature 1, the skeletal 
material found in TPs G and H represents a 32 to 37 year old female and is 
associated with the cultural material of Component I. This individual had 
been buried in a 35 cm deep basin-shaped pit excavated from the interface of 
Stratum | and Stratum II. The 105 x 90 cm oval pit terminated within Scratum 
III. The burial was found to be tightly flexed, placed on its left side, with 
the head situated to the south. No grave goods were found associated with the 
human remains. A complete analysis is presented in the following chapter of 
this report. 


Radiocarbon dates from strata I and II in units F and G suggest a date of 
between 140 and 330 years ago for this burial. 


FIRE PITS 


Two fire pits were identified during excavation at the Narrows Site. 
Feature 2, located in units F and G ata depth of 110 to 120 cm below the 
surface, consisted of patches of grey sand containing charcoal and small 
fragments of calcined bone (Figure 7.1). The charcoal collected from this 
feature returned a date of 6270 + 130 BP which also provides a date for the 
associated tools and debitage of Component IV. 


Feature 3, located in TP-C at a depth of 75 cm below the surface, was a 
rectangular-shaped basin surrounded by bisque (Figure 7.2). At this depth 
chunks of bisque were noted elsewhere in unit C. A radiocarbon date of 5090 + 
80 was returned on a small charcoal sample recovered from the fire pit which 
is associated with the cultural material of Component III. No faunal remains 
were found associated with this feature. 
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Figure 7.1. Feature 2 fire pit in TPs F and G. 
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Figure 7.2. Feature 3 fire pit in TP-C. 
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HOUSE PIT 


Identified as Feature 4, the edge of a house pit was excavated in TP-D. It 
appears to begin approximately 40 ce below the surface and continues to 
epproximately 85 cm below the surface excavated into the lighter colored 
Stratum III. Excavation records and an analysis of the distribution of lithic 
debris in TP D indicates that only a portion of the house pit was excavated; 
the east half of the unit contains a much greater amount of material than the 
west half. Furthermore, the cobble lens encountered throughout the site is 
absent in the east half of the unit. The floor of the house pit was littered 
with fire-cracked rock and tools (Figure 7.3). Among the tools recovered were 
choppers, endscrapers, a graver and utilized flake, a hammerstone, and a 
broken hopper gortar base. Charcoal collected from the floor of the house pit 
returned a date of 1020 + 60 BP and is associated with the other tools 
recovered from Component II. The north profile of TP-D would suggest that a 
bench ran along the edge of the house pit. 


MIDDEN 


The charcoal laden silt of Stratum [I at the north end of the tested area, 
TPs E through H, contained fire-cracked rock, the gajority of the faunal 
material recovered from the site (as described in Chapter 5), and a large 
number of artifacts and debitage. This 10.3 m* area is interpreted as being a 
portion of a midden of approximately 30 cm in thickness and is designated 
Feature 5. Overprinting of the Stratum I! soi’ beneath the midden as well as 
the looseness of the two strata may be accounted for by bioturbation; 
earthworms have been found to be extremely responsive to midden conditions and 
are able to rework such soils to a considerable degree (Stein 1983). 
Radiocarbon dates from charcoal collected in association with this stratum are 
90 + 70 and 140 + 60. 


COBBLE LENS 


The rounded cobbles of strata II and III occur as a lens, forming almost a 
“pavement” across the tested area of the site. Rounded cobbles are said to 
occur naturally in the local soils (Gerry Coleman pers. com.), presumably the 
product of the weathering of the underlying basalt bedrock from which the soil 
is derived. The discovery of intact features and cultural saterial below the 
cobble lens morphologically different from that recovered above the lens, 
however, raised doubt that this feature was entirely the product of natural 
processes. Associated with the unmodified cobbles are large numbers of heavy 
stone tools which include choppers, cobble cores, and hammerstones. Lithic 
debitage of obsidian, CCS, and basalt is found throughout the deposits at the 
site. Furthermore, although angular, gravel-sized pieces of basalt colluviusa 
occur frequently in the fill of strata I through III, rounded pebbles and 
cobbles smaller than fist-size are uncommon, suggesting that a sorting process 
occurred. 
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Figure 7.3. Floor of Feature 4 house pit in TP-D. 
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The cobbles may, in large part, represent raw material from which cobble 
tools were manufactured as well as rock used for heating. The activities at 
this portion of the site that contributed toward forming the cobble lens sees 
to have begun at least 1020 years ago when the house pit was in use and to 
have stopped between 450 and 330 years ago. 






























CHAPTER 8 
OSTEOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF THE SKELETAL REMAINS FROM THE NARROWS SITE 


by Brian E. Hesaphill 


Excavation of the human remains was conducted between May 8 and 10, 1987. 
Following their removal, the skeletal saterials were transported to the 
physical anthropology laboratory at the University of Oregon for further 
analysis. After the completion of the analysis the remains were returned to 
the Roseburg District BLM and subsequently reinterred by Mike O’Dell of the 
Cow Creek Band and Isaac Barner. 


BURIAL LOCATION 


The burial, designated Feature 1 of site 35D0153, was located 70 cam below 
the surface in quad D of unit G. The burial was located in an oval-shaped pit 
which measured 90 cm N-S x 105 cm E-W. It began 30 cm below the surface. The 
burial pit appears to have been dug through what has been identified as a 
midden deposit. No grave goods were found associated with this feature. 


BURIAL POSITION 


The burial, as can be seen in Figure 8.1, was interred lying on its left 
side with the body oriented in a north-south direction. The head was resting 
upon the left temporal, with the face oriented NW. The right arm was placed 

beside the body with the elbow flexed 30 degrees, so that the lower arm and 
hand were placed across the chest. The left arm was represented only by the 
left humerus, in a_ position which indicates that it was placed alongside and 
somewhat beneath the body. The right and left legs were flexed posteriorly at 
the hip and were oriented parallel to one another. The bones of the lower leg 
--the left tibia and fibula, as well as the right tibia and fibula--were found 
adjacent and parallel to the two femora. This position of the lower legs 
represents an anomaly to the overall configuration of the interment. The 
bones of the upper body and the two femora are all in proper anatomical 
configuration, suggesting that this individual was buried on its left side 
with the soft tissue intact. However, the position of the lower legs suggests 
that either the bones have been dramatically disturbed’ since initial 
interment, or that the lower leg was removed from the body at the time of 
burial and placed alongside the upper leg. The lack of stratigraphic evidence 
for the disturbance of the northern portion of the burial pit, and the proper 
anatomical placement of the two fibulae and tibiae relative to the femora 
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Figure 8.1. 
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Plan and profile views of the Narrows Site burial. 
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strongly suggest that this unusual placement is not the result of post- 
interment disturbance, but was the result of a removal of the lower leg at the 
time of burial with the soft tissue intact. 


CONDITION AND PRESERVATION 


Overall, the condition of the buria. was very poor, the bones being 
extremely fragile and friable. This was due to their frequent inundation and 
the acidic nature of the soil. Those bones which were largely composed of 
cancellous tissue, or spongy bone, such as the vertebrae, ribs, and the 
metaphyses of the long bones were not preserved. Only those bones with a high 
cortical content of hard lamellar bone were preserved. These include the 
bones of the cranial vault and the diaphysea! portions of the :ong bones. 


DESCRIPTION 


The following is an itemized description of the bones recovered fros 
Feature 1. 


1. Axial Skeleton 


The axial skeleton of this individual was very poorly preserved, with none 


of the elements of the spine, pelvis, or ribs preserved. The cranium was 
moderately well preserved, with all of the bones of the neurocranius, except 
for the frontal, preserved in fragmentary condition. The elements of the 


splanchnocranium (face) were completeiy absent. The mandible was preserved in 
fragmentary condition and a total of fourteen mandibular teeth were recovered. 
In addition, three spaxillary solars in extremely poor condition were 
recovered. 


Occipital 

The occipital was the best preserved element of the neurocranius. The 
superior portion (squamous) of the occipital preserved lasbda and the external 
occipital protuberance, the latter of which was observed to be quite gracile. 
Closure of the lambdoidal suture on either side of lambda was low to moderate 
and rated 2 on the scale of Todd and Lyon (1924). The transverse nuchal lines 
were preserved and were quite gracile. No abnormalities on the external 
surface of the occipital were observed. Internally, the transverse sulcus as 
well as the inferior portion of the sagittal sulcus were preserved. The 
cruciate eminence was also well preserved. 


Parietals 

The left and right parietals were in extremely poor condition. In both, 
the superior third was preserved and the grooves for the middle meningeal 
arteries were clearly observable. The posterior one-third of the sagittal 
suture was preserved and closure rated 2 according to the scale of Todd and 
Lyon. Posteriorly, in both the left and right parietal, the bone is extremely 
thin (3 mm). Anteriorly there is considerable thickening. At one point in 
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Table 8.1. Inventory of skeletal saterial, Feature 1, 35D0153. 








iti 
I. Axial Skeleton 
a) Neurocranius 
Occipital Frageentary 
Left Parietal Fragmentary 
Right Parietal Fragmgentary 
Left Temporal Fragegentary 
Right Temporal Fragmentary 
b) Mandible Frageentary 
Il. Upper Limb 
a) Right 
Humerus Frageentary 
Radius Frageentary 
Ulna Fraggentary 
Clavicle Fragmentary 
b) Left 
Humerus Fragmentary 
III Lower Liab 
a) Right 
Feaur Fragegentary 
Tibia Frageentary 
Fibula Fragmentary 
b) Left 
Feaur Fragmeentary 
Tibia Fragmgentary 
Fibula Fragementary 





the superior left parietal, proximal to the sagittal suture, there is a 
thickening of the diploe without any change in the thickness of the outer or 
inner cortical layers, yielding a seasurement of 11 on. 


Temporals 
The temporals were in extremely poor condition. In both the right and left 


temporal the superior (squamous temporal) portion was not preserved. The 
inferior (petrous) portion of the right temporal was recovered in fragmentary 
condition. The right temporo-mandibular joint was preserved and was rather 
shallow with no evidence of ante-mortem degeneration. Internally, the arcuate 
eminence and the carotid canal of the right temporal were well preserved. 


The left temporal was even more fragmentary than the right. Like the right 
temporal, only a portion of the inferior (petrous) portion was preserved. The 
left temporo-mandibular joint, like that of the right, was quite shallow and 
evinced no evidence of ante-mortem degeneration. Internally, a portion of the 
arcuate eminence was preserved. 


The mastoid processes of the right and left terporals were not recovered. 
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Table 8.2. Measurement of skeletal elements, Feature 1, 35D015S5. 
Element Measurement Value 
Right Femur a) Total length of fragment 304 (mm) 
b) A-P diameter of sidshaft 21 
c) M-L diameter of sidshaft 22 
d) Subtrochanteric A-P diameter 22 
e) Subtrochanteric M-L diameter 29 
f) Platymeric index 75. 
<) Maxisum A-P diameter 24 
Left Fesur a) Total length of fragment 294 
b) A-P diameter sidshaft 22 
c) M-L diameter sidshaft 23 
d) Maximue A-P diameter 24 
Right Tibia a) Total length of frageent 206 
b) M-L diameter of nutrient forasen 19 
Left Tibia a) Total length of fragesent 241 
b) A-P diameter at nutrient foramen 29 
c) M-L diameter at nutrient foramen 19 
d) Platycnesgic index 65. 
Right Fibula a) Total length of Fragment 1 52 
b) Total length cf Fragegent 2 64 
Left Fibvia a) Total length of Fragment 1 47 
b) Total length of Fragepgent 2 26 
c) Total length of Fragsgsent 3 20 
d) Total length of Fragment 4 18 
e) Total length of Fragment 5 19 
f) Total length of Fragment 6 12 
Right Humerus a) Total length of fragment 246 
b) A-P diameter at midshaft 19 
c) M-L diameter at sidshaft 17 
d) Steele’s (2-3) 238 
e) Muller’s (c-d) 202 
Left Humerus a) Total length of fragment 129 
Right Ulna a) Total length of fragment 51 
Right Radius a) Total length of Frageent | 52 
b) Total length of Fragment 2 64 
Right Clavicle a) Total length of fragment 77 








Table 8.3. Dental analysis of Feature 1, 3500153. 














Tooth MD BL Wear Note 
Mandibular Dentition 
RM3 10.0 10.5 2/35-45 Rotated 40 degrees 
RM2 10.0 10.0 2/35-45 Hollowed center 
RM1 10.1 11.2 2/25-35 Unusually unworn 
RPM2 6.2 8.0 Ring of enase! 
RPMI NM NM 
RC . NM NM Crown broken Extreraely eroded 
RI2 NM NM Extremely worn Pulp exposed 
Rii NM NM Crown broken 
LI1 «+++ Bissing. 
LI2 NM NM Crown broken 
LC 6.3 7.9 Ring of enamel 2 hypoplastic lines 
LPMl 5.1 8.8 Ring of enamel! 
LPM2 5.8 8.4 Ring of enamel 
LM1 10.1 10.9 2/35-45 Hypercentosis 
LM2 10.2 NM 3/35-45 
Maxi) Dentiti 
RM1 9.9 NM 3/35-45 Wear onto lingual root 
RM2 10.2 NM 1/35-45 Wear onto lingual root 
LM} NM NM 2/35-45 Penetration into pulp 
cavity 
Mandible 


The gsandible was extremely frageentary. The right ascending ramus and the 
coronoid process were preserved. The right gsandibular corpus retained RM3, 
RM2, and RM1 in situ. Anterior to RM1 the sandible was in extremely poor 
condition, with the internal and external cortical layers of the sandibular 
corpus separating. A large sylohyoid groove was observed in the right corpus. 
The left half of the mandible was not preserved. 


Fourteen mandibular teeth were recovered (Table 8.3). Only LI1 and LM3 
were not recovered. Preservation of the sandibular teeth ranged from good to 
poor, all of them being extremely fragile. The following teeth are of special 
note. 


RM3 Evinces classic helicoidal occlusal surface wear, but has been rotated 
in the alveolus (socket) post-mortem so that the plane of greatest 
attrition is distal. A small opening distal to RM3 and the position 
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of this tooth in the alveolus suggests that thia tooth sight have been 
hypererupted. 


RM2 Occlusal surface attrition has lead to a complete loss of the enamel 
and dentine with exposure of the pulp cavity. Lack of evidence of an 
alveolar abscess and the rough edges of the occlusal penetration 
suggest that this invasion of the pulp cavity was post-sortes. 
Exagsination of the roote revealed a soderate development of 
hypercementosis. Inspection of the alveolus suggests that a soderate 
level of alveolar resorption is present. Both conditions indicate the 
presence of periodontal disease (periodontoclasia). 


RM1 The occlusal surface is unusually lightly attrited in comparison with 
RM2 and RM3. 


LC Two hypoplastic lines were obse.vable on the lingual surface of the 
crown. The first hypoplastic line was 3.1 es from the cemento-enaszel 
junction, and the second was 2.2 as from the cesento-enagel junction. 


LM1 Exapination of the roots of LM1l indicated a low degree of 
hypercegentosis on the sesial root. 


Three gaxillary gsolars, all in extremely poor condition, were recovered 
(Table 8.3). 


RM1 This tooth evinces extrege wear, to the point that the attrition bas 
extended on to the lingual root. Deposition of secondary dentine has 
prevented any invasion of the pulp cavity. 


RM2 This tooth also exhibits extreme wear like that seen in RM1. While 
attrition has extended onto the lingual root, there has been no 
invasion of the pulp cavity. 


LM1 This tooth evinces the sost extreme wear seen throughout the entire 
dentition. Tooth wear has extended onto the lingual root and the pulp 
cavity has been invaded. Examinatien of the roots reveals a localized 
developsent of hypercergentosis ina bulb located in the periapical 
region of the lingual root. 


ll. Upper Liab 


The upper limb was poorly preserved. None of the bones recovered, other 
than the right humerus, retained an articulatory end (Table 8.1). The right 
upper limb, aithough fragmentary, was in such better condition than the left. 
Like all of the bones recovered from this individual, the bones of the upper 
limb were extremely friable. 


Right Humerus 

The right humerus was the best preserved eiement of the upper liab. 
Proximally, the right humeral fragment was fractured just inferior to the 
disto-media! aspect of the humeral head. Laterally, the proximal humerus was 
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fractured distal to the greater tubercle at the level of the surgical neck. 
The bicipital groove was well preserved and evinced a moderate degree of 
development. The point of insertion for pectoralis major was exceptionally 
well marked, while those of latissimus dorsi and teres major, just medial to 
that of pectoralis major, were poorly defined. The deltoid tuberosity was 
preserved and evinced a moderate to light degree of development. The radial 
groove, located just inferior and medial to the deltoid tuberosity was well 
preserved and was also moderately to lightly developed. The nutrient foramen 
was observable, located 46 mm distal to the inferior margin of the deltoid 
tuberosity on the medial aspect of the diaphysis. Distally, the right humeral 
fragment was fractured medially at a point on the diaphysis near the center of 
the origin of pronator teres, where the humeral diaphysis evinces a marked 
degree of medial flare. Laterally, the right humeral fragment is fractured at 
a point just superior to the disto-lateral extension of the origin for 
brachialis. Anteriorly, the distal right humerus preserved the superior one- 
third of the coronoid fossa, while on the posterior aspect the upper margin of 
the olecranon fossa is present. 


Left Humerus 

The left humerus was much less well-preserved than the right. All that 
remains is a portion of the distal one-third of the diaphysis. The posterior 
aspect of the left humeral diaphysis was better preserved than the anterior 
aspect. Anteriorly, the left humerus was fractured proximally just above the 
superior margin of the origin for the _ amedial head of the triceps. 
Posteriorly, the left humerus was fractured proximally near the center of the 
origin for brachialis. Distaliy, the left humerus was fractured somewhat 
superior to the olecranon fossa on the posterior aspect. The exterior 
cortical bone of the left humerus was badly eroded and the nutrient foramen 
could not be located. 


Right Ulna 

One small fragment of the proximal portion of the right ulnar diaphysis was 
recovered. This fragment represents a small piece of the cortical bone from 
the proximo-medial aspect of the ulnar diaphysis. Proximally, this fragment 
was fractured at the distal border of the radial notch, near the distal aspect 
of the origin for flexor digitorum superficialis. Distally, the right ulnar 
diaphysis fragment was fractured just distal to the superior margin of the 
origin for flexor digitorum profundus. A small portion of the interosseous 
crest was preserved, but no other anatomical landmarks were observable. 





Ri ius 

Two poorly preserved fragments of the right radiai diaphysis were 
recovered. The first fragment was a portion of the radial diaphysis just 
distal to the bicipital tuberosity. Proximally, this fragment was fractured 
approximately halfway down the anterior oblique line at the superior margin of 
the origin for flexor pollicis longus. The insertion for pronator teres on 
the lateral aspect of the radial diaphysis was well preserved, but was not 
well developed. Distally, this fragment of the radial diaphysis was fractured 
near the center of the origin for flexor pollicis longus on the lateral 
aspect. Medially, this portion of the radial diaphysis was poorly preserved 
due to erosion of the exterior cortex. 
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The second fragment of the right radial diaphysis represented a portion of 
the distal one-third of the shaft. Proximally, this fragment was fractured 
near the distal margin of the origin of flexor pollicis longus. Distally, 
this fragment was fractured just distal to the superior margin of the 
insertion for pronator quadratus. No important anatomical landmarks were 
observable on this portion of the radial diaphysis. 


Right Clavicle 

One moderately well preserved fragment of the right clavicle was recovered. 
Medially, the right clavicle was fractured near the point of minimum 
circumference approximately halfway down the clavicular diaphysis at the 
clavicular origin for the lateral one-third of the fibers for pectoralis 
major. Laterally, the right clavicle was fractured at the deltoid tuberosity, 
the point of insertion for the deltoid muscle. The anterior portion of the 
clavicular diaphysis was well preserved, while the posterior aspect of the 
clavicular diaphysis was completely destroyed. 





Ill. Lower Limb 


The lower limb was better preserved than the upper limb. All of the long 
‘bones of the lower limb were recovered (Tables 8.1 and 8.2). Like the uyper 
limb, the articular ends were absent, leaving only the diaphyseal section: for 
analysis. None of the tarsal bones or pedal phalanges were preserved. 


Right Femur 
The right femur was the best preserved element of the lower limb and was 


represented by one large fragment. Proximally, this fragment of the right 
femoral diaphysis was fractured at the medial aspect of the femoral neck 
approximately one-third the length of the neck distal to the femoral head. 
Laterally, this fragment of the right femoral diaphysis was fractured 
proximally just inferior to the distal aspect of the greater trochanter at the 
lateral origin for vastus lateralis. The pectineal line was well marked and a 


portion of the lesser trochanter was preserved. The gluteal ridge was 
preserved on the medio-lateral aspect of the proximal diaphysis and evinced 
only moderate development. The trochanteric ridge was observable on the 


anterior aspect of the proximal femoral diaphysis and, like the pectineal 
line, evinced only moderate development. Two nutrient foramina were observed. 
The superior foramen was located just medial to the linea aspera, 67.5 mm 
distal from the most inferior aspect of the lesser trochanter. The inferior 
nutrient foramen was located just lateral to the linea aspera, 115 mm distal 
to the most inferior aspect of the lesser trochanter. Distally, the right 
femoral diaphysis fragment was fractured just superior to the point of 
divergence of the linea aspera into the medial and lateral supracondylar 
ridges. 


Several measurements of the right femur were possible (Table 8.2). The 
antero-posterior diameter of the sub-trochanteric region was 22 mm. The 
medio-lateral diameter of the sub-trochanteric region was 29 mm. Calculation 
of the platymeric index yielded a value of 75.8. This value is very close to 
the results obtained by Brothwell (1963), who found that in a large sample of 
American Indians the platymeric index averaged 74. A value of 75.8 for the 
platymeric index is classified as platymeric (broad or flat) by Bass (1971). 
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Left Femur 
The left femur was represented by a portion of the diaphysis which was 
fractured proximally at the inferior margin of the femoral neck on the medial 


aspect, but which was missing a large portion laterally. On the lateral 
aspect, the proximal left femora! diaphysis was fractured near the superior 
margin of the origin for vastus intermedius. The linea aspera was well 


preserved, but evinced only a moderate degree of development. Distally, the 
left femur was fractured at the point of divergence of the linea aspera into 
the medial and lateral supracondylar ridges. Because of extensive erosion of 
the external cortical surface, the nutrient foramen could not be located. 


Right Tibia 

One moderately well preserved fragment of the right tibial diaphysis was 
recovered. Proximally, the right tibial diaphysis was fractured at the 
popliteal line on the posterior aspect, but much of the anterior aspect has 
been lost. The nutrient foramen was present and well preserved. A small 
portion of the anterior tibial crest was preserved, but only for a_ length of 
31 mo. Distally, the right tibial diaphysis was fractured laterally near the 
inferior margin of the origin for tibialis posterior. Medially, the right 
tibial diaphysis was heavily eroded. 


Left Tibia 

The left tibial diaphysis was somewhat better preserved than the right. 
Proximally, the left tibial diaphysis was fractured just superior to the 
popliteal line near the superior margin of the origin for the popliteal 
muscle. Anteriorly, much of the anterior tibdial crest has been destroyed, but 
a section 90 mm in length is well preserved at midshaft. Distally, the left 
tibial diaphysis was fractured just superior to the fibular notch for the 
interosseous ligament. 





Several measurements of the left tibia were possible (Table 8.2). The 
antero-posterior diameter of the tibial diaphysis at the level of the nutrient 
foramen was 29 mm. The medio-lateral diameter of the tibial diaphysis at the 
level of the nutrient foramen was 19 mm. Calculation of the platycnemic index 
yielded a value of 65.5, a value classified as mesocnemic by Bass (1971). 


Right Fibula 

Two small unidentifiable fragments of the right fibula were recovered. 
Identification was possible only because of the location of these fragments 
next to the lateral aspect of the right tibia. Although the cortical bone was 
heavily eroded and no anatomical landmarks could be observed, the overall 
configuration of these frogments strongly suggested that they were part of the 
fibula. 


e 

Six small fragments of the left fibula were recovered. As with the right 
fibula, no anatomical landmarks were identified and identification was only 
possible from overall configuration and location next to the lateral aspect of 
the left tibia. 











DETERMINATION OF SEX 


The determination of sex of the individua! interred as Feature 1 can be 
based upon both morphological and metrical criteria. Examination of the 
morphological features of the cranium and mandible all suggest femininity. 
The occipital region of the skull] presented a smail and very lightly developed 
transverse nuchal line. There was no development of the suprameatal crest 
over the external auditory meatus on either the right or the left temporal. 
Keen (1950) found that the development of the suprasestal crest was common in 
Cape Colored populations in South Africa and was an excellent indicator of 
maleness. The lack of this crest allowed him to predict femininity with a 
high degree of accuracy. The anterior portion of the mandible presented a 
“rounded” chin. Stewart (1979) and Brothweil (1981) both suggest that while a 
"squared off" chin is indicative of maleness, a rounded chin is strong 
evidence for femininity. 


The post-cranial skeleton evinced a number of signs of gracility in muscle 
development. The deltoid tuberosity of the right humerus, the popliteal line 
of the left tibia, and the linea aspera in both the right and left femora were 
all of light to moderate development. Such gracility in muscle attachment 
areas of the post-cranial skeleton strongly argue for femininity, especially 
in prehistoric, preagricultural populations (Krogman 1961; Stewart 1979; 
Ubelaker 1978). 


Only one metric observation was possible for the determination of sex in 
this individual due to the fragmentary nature of the remains. Measurement of 
the maximum antero-posterior diameter of the femoral diaphysis has been 
described as an excellent indicator of sex in fragmentary remains (MacLaughlin 
and Bruce 1985). Utilizing this method, the researchers were able to 
correctly identify sex with an accuracy rate of 90.6% in a population of 48 
Scottish Short Cist individuals. Males, because of the greater development of 
the leg musculature and because of greater overall body size, tend to possess 
a femur that has a larger antero-posterior diameter. Females, because of 
their smaller overall body size and lesser development of total musculature, 
tend to have a femur which has a small] antero-posterior diameter. In their 
population of 48 individuals, MacLaughlin and Bruce found that males’ tend to 
average 29.8 mm maximum antero-posterior femoral diameter, while females 
averaged 24.2 mm. Utilizing a sectioning point of 27.0 mm, with the males 
above this point and the females below, sex could be easily determined from 
the femur. Measurement of the maximum antero-posterior diameter of the right 
and left femur (Table 35) of the individual at the Narrows Site, yielded two 
measurements of 24.0 mm. Such a dimension clearly aligns this individual with 
the female portion of MacLauglin and Bruce’s sample. 


There was no evidence to suggest maleness in this individual. All 
indicators that were possible to observe suggested femininity. Therefore, it 
can be stated, with some hesitancy due to the highly fragmented nature of the 
remains, that the individual interred as Feature 1 at the Narrows Site was 
female. 
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AGE AT DEATH 


The most frequently used method to determine the age at death of juvenile 
individuals is an examination of dental development and replacement of the 
deciduous teeth with the permanent dentition (Brothwell 1981). Examination of 
the dentition of this individual revealed that all of the permanent teeth, 
including the third molars (wisdom teeth), were fully developed and in place. 
This suggests a minimum age at death of at least 18 years (Bass 1971). 


Age determination in young adults is most often done through an examination 
of the sequential closure of the epiphyseal lines in the various long bones. 
Closure of the epiphyseal lines indicates that the bone has reached full 
maturity and has stopped growing. Analysis of the sequential closure of the 
epiphyseal lines has had much success in correctly assigning age at death for 
individuals up to 30 years of age (McKern and Stewart 1957; Stewart 1979). 
Unfortunately, none of these areas was preserved in the Narrows Site burial 
and no observations could be made. Other methods, such as the metamorphosis 
of the pubic symphysis (McKern and Stewart 1957; Gilbert and McKern 1973) and 
ecto-cranial suture closure (Todd and Lyon 1924), which could be used in some 
individuals to assess age in middle-aged and older adults, could not be 
applied in this case due to the fragmentary nature of the remains. 


Age at death can also be assessed with some degree of confidence by 
utilizing the level of dental attrition (tooth wear) in molar teeth. Success 
in determining age at death in prehistoric populations has been rather high 
when the standards and methodology of Brothwell (1981), Miles (1963), or 
Lovejoy (1985) have been employed. It is widely known that, due to the nature 
of the diet and the method of food preparation, tooth attrition is both very 
rapid and extensive in prehistoric American Indian populations (Bass 1971; 
Ubelaker 1978). Tooth wear was seen to be quite severe in this individual 
(Table 8.3). Use of the available eight molars suggests an age at death at 
some point between 35 and 45 years of age (except for the mandibular Rl). 
Since five of the seven molars which scored in this age range scored two or 
less, this would strongly suggest that this individual died closer to 35 years 
than to 45 years. The lack of any ante-mortem tooth loss, the lack of any 
evidence for any degenerative changes (osteoarthritis) in the skeleton, and 
the overall heavy attrition levels in Oregon Indians relative to Brothwell’s 
prehistoric sample all suggest that this individual most likely died at some 
point in the fourth decade of life (30 to 40 years), probably in the lower to 
central part of this range (32 to 37 years). 


In summary, while the skeletal indicators of age at death are scanty due to 
the fragmentary nature of the remains, dental development and attrition 
strongly suggest an age at death at some point during the fourth decade of 
life, most likely between the ages of 32 to 37 years. 


ESTIMATION OF STATURE 
Usually stature is a relatively easy calculation from skeletal remains and 
can be performed with a high degree of accuracy. The best bones for the 
estimation of stature are the femur and tibia. However, due to their 
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fragmentary nature these bones covid not be used for stature estimation of the 
individual recovered at 35D0153, even when Steele’s (1970) method for 
reconstructing stature from fragmentary long bones is employed. The only long 
bone sufficiently preserved to employ either Muller’s (1935) or Steele’s 
(1970) methods was the right humerus. Measurement of the distance from the 
convergence of two areas of muscle attachment just below the greater tubercle 
to the superior margin of the olecranon fossa (Muller’s c-d) yielded a 
measurement of 202 mm, for a reconstructed overall length of the humerus of 
290.1 mm (Muller 1935). Applying Trotter and Glesier’s formula for stature 
reconstruction of mongoloids from the humerus (1958) yields an estimated 
stature of 160.93 cm (63.36") + 4.25 cm (1.67"). Remeasuregment of the 
fragmentary right humerus according the method of Steele (1970), which employs 
the distance from the most distal point on the circumference of the humeral 
head to the superior margin of the olecranon fossa (Steele’s 2-3), yields a 
measurement of 238 mm. Employing Steele’s formula for caucasian females 
(1970) yields a stature estimate of 158.2 cm (62.3") + 5.4 cm (2.13"). 


Therefore, using the methods of Muller (1935) and Steele (1970) for 
reconstructing stature from the fragmentary remains of the humerus, the 
stature of the individual buried at the Narrows Site would be between 152.8 
and 165.18 cm, most likely between 158.2 cm and 160.95 cm, or 62.3” to 63.36". 


PATHOLOGICAL AFFLICTION 


All of the long bones, cranial bones, and teeth of this individual were 
macroscopically examined for evidence of pathological affliction. None of the 
post-cranial bones yielded any evidence for disease, including signs of 
degenerative osteoarthritis, considered to be a part of the normal aging 
process (Stewart 1979; Brothwell 1981). The parietal bones were extremely 
thin supero-posteriorly (3 mm thick) and were thick anteriorly (11 mm thick). 
Such variable thickness of the parietals may be evidence of aging or may be 
indicative of some anemic condition (Angel 1966, 1967; Carison et al. 1974; 
El-Najjar et al. 1976; Hengen 1971). However, such a diagnosis of anemia can 
only be pursued through the use of radiographs, which were unavailable for 
this analysis. 


The dentition featured three indications of pathological affliction. RM2 
and LM1 of the mandibular dentition, as well as LM1 of the maxillary 
dentition, all evinced some development of hypercementosis. This suggests 
that either there had been some infection of the pulp cavity, or that there 
had been some degree of chronic periodontoclasia (periodontal disease). The 
former explanation would seem best to explain the occurrence of 
hypercementosis in the maxillary LMl where invasion of the pulp cavity was 
obvious. The latter explanation would best appear to explain the 
hypercementosis in the mandibular molars, especially RM2, where inspection of 
the alveolus of this tooth revealed a moderate level of alveolar resorption 
(another manifestation of periodontoclasia). A third indication of 
pathological affliction in the dentition is the presence of linear hypoplasia 
on the lingual surface of the enamel of the LC. Linear enamel hypoplasia is 
the result of an interruption of amelogenesis, or enamel deposition, during 
the formation of a tooth (Lukacs, Schultz, and Hemphill 1985). This 
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hypoplastic effect can be caused by a number of factors including disease, 
insult or malnutrition. Measurement of the distance of these hypoplastic 
lines from the cemento-enamel junction of the LC suggests that these 
disturbances occurred between the ages of 4 and 5 (Brothwell 1981; Huss- 
Ashmore et al. 1982). 


From the available evidence it appears that this individual suffered no 
obvious post-cranial pathologies at the time of death. Evidence from the 
cranium suggests a possibility of low-level chronic anemia, but such a 
diagnosis must remain tentative without the availability of radiographs. The 
dentition of this individual was good, although heavily attrited. One carious 
lesion in the maxillary LM1, hypercementosis in this tooth and the mandibular 
LM1 and RM1 was’ observed. A low level of alveolar resorption in mandibular 
RM1 and two hypoplastic lines in the enamel of LC were the extent of dental 
pathology. The cause of death could not be determined from the skeletal 
evidence available. 








CHAPTER 9 
CULTURAL COMPONENTS AT THE NARROWS SITE 


An examination of the lithic artifact density, including debitage and 
tools, by level throughout the site suggests the presence of four cultural 
components. Except for Component I, these components are coterminous with the 
identified soil strata (cf. Figures 4.6, 4.8, 4.10, 4.11, 4.15, and 4.16). 
These graphs also show that the deepest and oldest component, Component IV, 
may rot necessarily be present at the southern end of the tested area, i.e. 
units A through D. A series of eight radiocarbon assays dates these 
components, as noted above. 








Table 9.1. Summary of artifacts from cultural components at the Narrows 
Site. 
Components 
I Il III IV Totals 

Projectile Points 38 12 13 2 65* 
Preforms 3 l 4 
Formed Bifaces ll 14 14 1 40 
Drills 1 l 2 4 
Unformed Bifaces 17 8 7 32 
Flake Unifaces 58 53 73 12 196 
Spall Scrapers 8 2 4 14 
Cores 16 6 17 5 44 
Cobble Cores 7 4 11 
Choppers 27 15 69 8 119 
Hammerstones 3 7 14 2 26 
Pounders l 1 l 3 
Edge Faceted Cobbles 2 2 1 5 
Anvils 4 1 5 
Stone Bowl Mortars 3 2 5 
Hopper Mortars 1 1 
Pestles 1 2 2 5 
Abraders 1 1 
Worked Bone 13 2 15 
Baked Clay 1 1 





* one projectile point was found in backdirt and was unable to be assigned to 
a component. 
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Table 9.2. Summary of projectile points based upon components identified at 
the Narrows Site. 














Components 
I II III IV Totals 

G-1 9 1 10 
G-2 5 1 1 7 
G-Frags. 4 1 5 
NN 1 1 l 
SN-1 4 1 5 
SN-2 2 l 3 6 
SN-3 l l 
SN-Frags l 1 
CN 2 2 
BS-1 1 3 4 
BS-2 l l 
F-1 l l 2 
F-2 ] l 
V-1 l 1 
V-2 l 1 
Fragments 10 4 2 16 

38 ll 14 2 65 





Key: G-1, Gunther Barbed; G-2, Gunther Stemmed; G-Frags., specimens too 
fragmentary to assign to either G-1l or G-2; NN, Narrow-necked; SN-1, small 
side-notched; SN-2, broad-necked side-notched; SN-3, iarge side-notched 
specimen; CN, corner-notched; BS-1, parallel broad-stemmed; BS-2, 
asymmetrical broad-stemmed; F-1, thick foliate-shaped; F-2, thin foliate 
with convex base; V-1, bipointed; V-2, asymmetrical shoulders. 


COMPONENT I 


Component I, with a series of four radiocarbon dates ranging from 90 + 70 
BP to 330 + 80 BP, is found in the upper two soil strata of the north block 
excavation--units E through H. The loose, charcoal-laden silt in this 
circumscribed area, coupled with fire-cracked rock, faunal remains and a high 
density of artifacts, strongly suggest that this area was used as a midden. 


The artifact assemblage of Component I includes chipped stone tools, bone 
tools, and a baked clay figurine fragment. The projectile points recovered 
from Component I are dominated by barbed and tanged varieties and small side- 
notched specimens. Among the formed bifaces collected were semi-lunate 
specimens and a Mule Ear knife. The lithic debitage from this component is 
evenly distributed between CCS and basalt, with obsidian represented in small 
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Table 9.3. Summary of formed bifaces by component. 








Component 
I Il III IV Totals 
Semi-lunate 2 3 4 y 
Mule Ear 1 1 
Triangular l 1 
Scraper 2 2 4 
Spatulate l 1 
Pyramidal 2 1 3 
Crescentic l 1 
Fragments 5 9 5 l 20 





proportions. Faunal remains include specimens of deer, salmon, and a large 
number of undetermined large mammal, which are probably deer. 


A human burial, found to represent the flexed remains of a 32 to 37 year 
old woman in a prepared burial pit, was discovered in Component I. 


This component represents a Late Archaic occupation of the site. The wide 
variety of artifacts suggests that the site may have been used as a base camp 
to which fishing, hunting, and gathering parties returned. Processing of 
fish, animals and collected vegetal resources, as well as the manufacture and 
repair of tools would have been the activities undertaken at the site. 
Obsidian waste flakes and finished tools indicate trade with neighboring 
people who had access to this material. 


COMPONENT II 


Component II lies within the medium brown Stratum I!1 silt of units A 
through D, to the south of the north block excavation. Two radiocarbon assays 
date this component. A date of 450 + 70 BP is associated with two stone bowl 
mortar fragments and an accompanying pestle fragment. A date of 1020 + 60 BP 
is associated with the cobbles and artifacts found on the floor of the edge of 
a housepit that had been excavated into the lighter colored Stratum III clayey 
silt. 


The artifact assemblage of Component II contains an assortment of chipped 
and ground stone tools. Among the latter are stone bowl and hopper mortar 
fragments and pesties. The projectile points of this component § include a 
Gunther Tanged specimen, a leaf-shaped point, and a variety of broad-necked 
points. The lithic debitage is dominated by CCS waste flakes (69.1%), 
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Table 9.4. 


Summary of debitage material type by component. 














Components 
I II III IV Totals 
Obsidian 118 279 333 36 766 
(4.6) (9.4) (10.7) {10.0) (8.5) 
ccs 1327 2032 2033 201 5593 
(52.7) (69.1) (65.6) (55.9) (62.7) 
Basalt 1073 627 732 122 2554 
142.6) (21.3) (23.6) (33.9) (28.6) 
2518 2938 3098 359 8913 
n/ (%) 
followed by basalt (21.3) and obsidian (9.4%). remains include 
specimens of deer and undetermined large sammal. 
The stratigraphy, radiocarbon dates, feature, and artifact assemblage 


indicate a Middle to Late Archaic occupation. 
appears a base camp for 


activities. 


to have been 
Tool manufacture and repair 
suggests a more permanent occupation than might be suspected at a seasonal, 
fishing camp 


and only temporarily occupied, 


processing of 


the Narrows Site during this period. 


Component III lies within the 


which is found throughout’ the site. 


COMPONENT III 


reddish-brown clayey 
A radiocarbon 


During this time the site 
hunting and gathering 
house pit 


fishing, 
also took place. 


(cf. 


The 


1937:224). 
vegetal resources was apparently an important task performed at 


silt of Stratus III 
date of 5090+ 80 BP was 


returned on charcoal collected from a small, bisque rimmed fire pit. 


The artifact assemblage of this component is, as with Components 
It includes chipped and 


a varied one. 
fragments of worked bone. 

large number of choppers 
mortars and two pestles were recovered. 
dominated by CCS 


is 


(65.6%), 


contributing lesser amounts. 


/4o 


with basalt 


ground stone tools as 
Cobble tools are common in 
and hammerstones. 





I and Il, 
well as two 
this component, 
Fragments of two stone bowl 
The lithic debitage of this component 
(23.6%) and obsidian (10.7%) 


























Table 9.5. Summary of flake types by saterial and cosponent. 
Components 
I II II! IV Totals 
Obsidi 

Prigary 2 3 5 0 10 
(1.6) (1.0) (1.5) (1.3) 

Secondary 5 10 4 3 26 
(4.2) (3.5) (2.4) (8.3) (3.3) 

Interior 108 259 307 32 706 
(91.5) (92.8) (92.1) (88.8) (92.1) 

Debris 3 7 13 1 24 
(2.5) (2.5) (3.9) (2.7) (3.1) 

118 279 333 (kl KOU™U™””:C 

CCS 

Prigary 10 20 9 1 40 
(0.7) (0.9) (0.4) (0.4) (0.7) 

Secondary 31 60 9 l 101 
(2.3) (2.9) (0.4) (0.4) (1.8) 

Interior 934 1416 1499 133 3982 
(70.3) (69.6) (73.7) (66.1) (71.1) 

Debris 352 536 516 66 1470 
(26.5) (26.3) (25.3) (32.8) (26.2) 

1327 2032 2033 201 5593 

Basalt 

Primary 95 58 45 5 203 
(8.8) (9.2) (6.1) (4.0) (7.9) 

Secondary 381 229 220 37 367 
(35.5) (36.5) (30.0) (30.3) (33.9) 

Interior 488 267 408 70 1233 
(45.4) (42.5) (55.7) (57.3) (48.2) 

Debris 109 73 59 10 251 
(10.1) (11.6) (8.0) (8.1) (9.8) 

1073 627 732 122 2554 





























Table 9.6. Flake completeness summary by component. 
Components 
I I! II! IV Totals 
obs id) 
Platform + 57 146 168 25 396 
(48.3) (52.3) (50.4) (69.4) (51.6) 
Platfors - 58 126 152 10 346 
(49.1) (45.1) (45.6) (27.7) (45.1) 
Debris 3 7 13 l 24 
(2.5) (2.5) (3.9) (2.7) (3.1) 
118 279 333 36 766 
CCS 
Platform + 283 438 524 47 1292 
(21.3) (21.5) (25.7) (23.3) (23.1) 
Platfors - 692 1058 993 88 2831 
(52.1) (52.0) (48.8) (43.7) (50.6) 
Debris 352 536 516 66 1470 
(26.5) (26.3) (25.3) (32.8) (26.2) 
1327 2032 2033 201 5593 
Besalt 
Platform + 315 218 247 34 814 
(29.3) (34.7) (33.7) (27.8) (31.8) 
Platfors - 649 336 426 78 1489 
(60.4) (53.5) (58.1) (63.9) (58.3) 
Debris 109 73 59 10 251 
(10.1) (11.6) (8.0) (8.1) (9.8) 
1073 627 732 122 2554 
n / (%) 
it 
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Table 9.7. Summary of flake sizes by component. 























Component 
I il TT IV Totals 

Obs idian 
1 80 206 228 25 39 
(67.7) (73.8) (68.4) (69.4) (70.3) 
2 38 72 101 11 222 
(32.2) (25.8) (30.3) (30.5) (28.9) 
3 1 t 5 
(0.3) (1.2) (0.6) 
118 279 333 36 766 

CCS 
1 466 957 923 70 2416 
(35.1) (47.0) (45.4) (34.8) (43.1) 
2 753 934 956 112 2755 
(56.7) (45.9) (47.0) (55.7) (49 2) 
3 96 118 125 17 356 
(7.2) (5.8) (6.1) (8.4) (6 3) 
t 11 21 2 2 57 
(0.8) (1.0) (1.1) (0.9) (1.0) 
5 1 2 € 4 
(<.1) (<.1) (0.2) (0.1) 
1327 2032 2033 201 5593 
Basalt 
! 117 100 102 14 333 
(10.9) (15.9) (13.9) (11.4) (13.0) 
2 455 238 325 42 1060 
(42 4) (37.9) (44 3) (34.4) (41.5) 
3 246 124 136 28 36 
(22.9) (19.7) (18.5) (22.9) (20.9) 
r 129 78 72 25 304 
(12.0) (12.4) (9.8) (20 4) (11.9) 
6 62 4s 45 9 161 
(5.7) (7.1) (6.1) (7.3) (6 3) 
5 64 42 SZ 4 162 
(5.9) (6.6) (7.1) (3.2) (6.3) 
1073 627 732 122 2554 
n / (%) 
bee 
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The majority of the classifiable projectile points recovered from Component 
III are broad-stemmed specimens, including both corner- and side-notch 
varieties. Also recovered were two Gunther series points and one narrow-necked 
specimen, found below Component I in the north block area and considered to be 
intrusive. 


The stratigraphic position of Component III, coupled with the radiocarbon 
date and associated artifacts, indicates a Middle Archaic occupstion. 
Activities at the site during this period, as indicated by the artifact 
assenublage, suggests that the site was used as a base camp to which people 
brought fish, animals and vegetal resources for processing. Tool repair and 
manufacture were performed by the occupants. There are no cultural features, 
such as house pits, to indicate that the site was used other than ona 
seasonal basis. 


COMPONENT IV 


Component IV is represented by the artifacts, debitage, and feature 
uncovered in the north block area at a depth of approximately 110 to 150 cm 
below the surface in Stratum IV. An amorphous area of grey sand within which 
were observed small pieces of calcined bone and charcoal was determined to be 
a fire pit. Charcoal collected from this area returned e date of 6270 + 130 
BP. With 30 tools and 359 pieces of lithic debitage, Component IV is the 
least well represented of the components at the Narrows Site. 


Included in the artifact assemblage of Component IV are choppers, a 
hammerstone, utilized flakes, an endscraper, and a biface fragment. Lithic 
debitage, dominated by CCS (55.9%), also includes basalt (33.9%) and obsidian 
(10.0%). 


The two projectile points recovered include an asymmetrical broad-stemmed 
specimen and a convex base foliate specimen. 


The limited artifact variety of this Middle Archaic occupational episode at 
the Narrows Site indicates that the site, during this period, may have served 
as a short term seasonal camp (cf. Jones, Grayson and Beck 1983 regarding 
sample size and artifact variety). The activities suggested by the artifact 
assemblage include tool manufacture and repair, as well as hunting. The small 
fragments of calcined bone found in the fire pit indicate that game was 
returned to the camp for processing. 


As may be seen in Tables 9.4 through 9.7, the debitage recovered from each 
of the four components at the Narrows Site appears to be very similar in terms 
of a) relative proportions oof raw material, b) reduction stage, c) 
completeness of flakes, and d) flake size. That obsidian continues to be used 
in a conservative manner from the earliest to the most recent period of 
occupation is strongly suggestive of a non-local source. Recent obsidian 
sourcing of specimens collected from archaeological sites in the North Uspqua 
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drainage indicates that obsidian from distant sources may have found its way 
into the basin. The samples from these sites have shown the most similarity 
with sources in the Newberry Crater region of western Fort. Rock Basin and the 
Silver Lake/Sycan Marsh region of south central Oregon (S. Berryman 1987; J. 
Berryman 1987). 
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CHAPTER 10 


SUMMARY OF THE NARROWS SITE TESTING 


Testing at the Narrows Site during 1986 and 1987 was prompted by continued 
vandalism to this potentially significant archaeological resource located in 
the Umpqua Basin on land administered by the Bureau of Land Management. 
Approximately 22.6 m® were excavated with the recovery of 597 tools and 8913 
pieces of lithic debitage. Among the artifacts were a variety of chipped and 
ground stone tools, worked bone, and a fragment of a baked clay figurine. 
Cultural features were identified. These included an edge of a house pit, two 
fire pits, a site-wide cobble lens, and a human burial. An examination of the 
vertical distribution of cultural material found at the site strongly suggests 
the presence of four stratigraphically separable cultural components. Nine 
radiocarbon assays on charcoal associated with features and artifacts help 
date each of these components. 


The Narrows Site is situated on a narrow terrac. overlooking a constricted 
chute through which the North Umpqua River rushes. It is currently a popular 
fishing spot from which many anadromous fish are caught during their run 
upstream to spawn. In 1855, when the original cadastral survey of this region 
of the North Umpqua River was conducted, the Narrows was being used by the 
Indians as a fishery (Flint 1855:4375). 


The ethnohistoric information regarding the aboriginal occupants of the 
Umpqua Basin suggests a subsistence/settlement pattern that was as dependent 
upon anadromous fish as other groups farther to the south. In these interior 
valleys through which coastal streams flow, large numbers of fish were caught 
in weirs and traps constructed by the Indians. Fish were also taken by spear, 
dip net, and angling. The presence of net weights’ in archaeological deposits 
at the Umpqua/Eden and Sylmaon Valley School sites indicate that large nets 
were also used in the basin (Ross and Snyder 1986; Lyman 1985). In the Uspqua 
Basin, as in the valleys to the south, the method of harvesting this bountiful 
resource depended upon the micro-environmental situc‘tion. While the cadastral 
records remain mute regarding the fishing equipment employed by the Indians at 
the Narrows fishery, it may be conjectured that the gear included spears and 
dip nets. In the immediate vicinity of the natural chute the river is such 
too deep and the current too powerful to have allowed the construction of a 
weir. A short distance upstream, however, the river is sufficiently shallow 
for this to have been practicable. 


The debitage and tool assemblages (Figure 10.1) of each component are 
remarkably similar, perhaps indicating similar activities throughout the 
occupation of this site. As may be expected, however, the types of projectile 
points found associated with the components change over time (Table 9.2). 
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Figure 10.1. Relative proportiors of chipped, heavy, and ground stone tools in 
each of the for« Narrows Site components. 


The artifact assembiage at the Narrows Site does not appear to be 
specialized. While barbed projectile points similar to the type commonly 
found in Component I have been thought to be associated with fishing (Cressman 
1960), this has yet to be proven (cf. Leonhardy 1967). At the Narrows Site 
projectile points, knives, drills, and endscrapers are found with mortars, 
pestles, and edge-faceted cobbles. Hunting and/or fishing and the processing 
of vegetal resources are suggested. The house pit of Component II is 
consistent with the ethnographic record wherein a small group may split from 
the main body of the patrilineal band to permanently occupy a special use site 
to which they have rights. The setting and recovered artifacts point toward 
the use of the Narrows Site as a base camp from which hunting, fishing, and 
gathering activities were pursued and which may have been, at times, 
permanently occupied. The cadastral survey records note the presence of a 
larger village on the opposite side of the river from the Narrows 
archaeological site. The occupants of the Narrows Site were undoubtedly 
affiliated with this village, which has yet to be located. 
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The literature for southwest Oregon and northwest California includes a 
number of examples of archaeological sites containing multiple burials (cf. 
Cressman 1933; Berreman 1944; Heizer and Elsasser 1964; Heflin 1966). 
Isolated human burials have been encountered in the Umpqua Basin during 
roadway and house construction (Hanes 1978a, 1978b). They have also been 
reported eroding from river and creek banks, not uncommonly associated with 
other archaeological materials (Henbest 1984). The human burial at the 
Narrows Site, removed only after consultation with representatives of the 
Siletz Indians’ Sacred Lands Committee and the Cow Creek Band of Umpqua Tribe 
of Indians, is one of only four that have been professionally excavated in the 
Umpqua Basin (Minor 1983; Tasa 1987; O’Neill 1987). The disposition of the 
remains at the Narrows Site appears to have been similar to that observed at 
site 35D0393, a Late Archaic burial in the middle Umpqua Basin. In both 
instances the remains represent tightly flexed burials placed in basin-shaped 
burial pits. The human remains at site 35D0393, representing those of a 20 to 
25 year old male, were radiocarbon-dated to approximately 500 years ago and 
were accompanied by a ground slate club that had been broken in half prior to 
burial (O’Neill 1987). 


Though radiometrically dated sites and assemblages are not common in the 
Umpqua Basin, concerted efforts in recent years have returned radiocarbon 
dates from archaeologically tested sites in the lower, sgiddle, and upper 
basins (Table 3.2). In part, these efforts have helped to begin a process 
whereby the culture history of the basin may be independently reconstructed 
(O’Neill 1989c), rather than depending entirely upon an appeal to a comparison 
of morphologically similar artifacts from dated sites beyond the Umpqua Basin 
(c.f. Lyman 1985). In this respect the four components identified at the 
Narrows Site may be compared to other radiocarbon dated Uspqua Basin 
assemblages. 


A comparison of the cultural components identified at the Narrows Site with 
other excavated Umpqua Basin components is presented in Part IV of this 
report. 
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PART III 


THE MARTIN CREEK SITE (35D0147): 


TWO LATE ARCHAIC ROCKSHELTERS 





CHAPTER 11 


MARTIN CREEK SITE SETTING 


The Martin Creek Site is located approximately 120 m downstream from the 
confluence of Martin Creek and the Umpqua River at an elevation of 48 m above 
sea level on land administered by the Bureau of Land Management (Figure 11.1). 
At this point the river flows meanderingly through steep canyons cut in the 
Coast Range Mountains and is bordered by narrow terraces. Opposite the site, 
on the west bank of the river, is a series of terraces that rise upward and 
westward away from the river. On the east bank of the Umpqua River is a 
narrow terrace which is abutted by exposed sandstone outcrops. It is within 
these outcrops that the rockshelters comprising the Martin Creek Site are 
found. 


In this portion of the Coast Range, the middle Eocene age (ca. 45 sgillion 
vears) Tyee Formation is the most dominant geological feature. Exposed in the 
valley formed by the Umpqua River between Tyee Mountain and Elkton, the Tyee 
Formation is composed of ‘rhythmically bedded, micaceous sandstone beds 
grading upward into siltstone” where sharp breaks separate each graded bed 
(Baldwin 1981:27). 


The vegetation in the vicinity of the Martin Creek Site has been 
inventoried (Table 11.1) and is found to be consistent with the area’s 
inclusion in the Interior Valley Zone (Franklin and Dyrness 1973:110-126). 
Slopes in the vicinity of the Martin Creek Site are covered with conifers. 


The soils at the Martin Creek Site have been identified as belonging to the 
Newberg Series which are classified as Fluventic Haploxerolis. In general, 
soils of the Newberg Series are deep, well drained soils that formed in sandy 
alluvium derived from sedimentary and basic igneous rocks. They are found on 
flood plains with slopes of 0-3 percent and are medium acidic, with pH 
readings of 5.8 to 6.0. Native vegetation associated with these soils include 
Oregon ash, Oregon white oak, Douglas fir, willows, wild roses, blackberry, 
annual grasses, and weeds (USDA 1981). 


The archaeological materials at the Martin Creek Site (35D0147) are found 
in two rockshelters at the base of a sandstone outcrop which is generally 
aligned in a northwest-southeast direction. These are referred to as “Upper 
Shelter", which rests upon a slightly raised terrace of colluvium, and “Lower 
Shelter”, which was filled to the drip line with alluvium and colluvium 
(Figure 11.2). A sandy terrace approximately 30 meters wide separates the 
outcrop from the Umpqua River, which lies to the west. Between the outcrop 
and the river is an abandoned logging road overgrown with Scotch broom and 
blackberry vines. On the terrace is a mixed stand of mature trees (Table 
11.1). One Douglas fir growing at the base of the outcrop and adjacent 
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Figure 11.1. Location of the Martin Creek Site (35D0147) in Douglas County, 
Oregon (USGS Drain and Elkton 15’ quadrangles, 1954 and 1955). 
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Table 11.1. List of plants in the vicinity of the Martin Creek Site (Holmes 
1986b). 
frees 
Acer circinatus fine saple Populus trichocarpa Black cottoswood 
Acer sacropby!ius big-ieaf sapie Pseudotsuge senties!: Dougias fir 
Chapaecyparis lavsopiana Port Orford cedat quercus bel loggii feiloge’s oak 
Frazinus jatifolis Uregon ast Gadel ularie californica Califoraia lasre! 
Shrubs 
Corylus cornuta Hare lout kudus discolor Himeiaver 
Cytisus scoparius Scotch droos blactderry 
khus diversi jobs Poison oad Saiz sp ti llow 


Wountain sweet-root 
festern yellow oralis 
Yellow Parenteceiiia 


Carex obmupta Sough seage Phalaris arundinaces heed canary crass 
Chrysantbesus leucantbesns Oreve~daley Piantago lanceolate buctbors piantais 


Cynosurus echinatus 








Crested dog 8 cali grass 


Polygones sp. (aquatic) 


Mnotweed 


Dactylis giowerats urcbard crass Polystichus guni toe Cosson sword-[ern 
Dryopteris argota ‘oasta. shieid-fers Promeiis wigarie Seif heal 
Equisetue arvense Compson borsetal! PLerigies age: lines bracken fern 
iquisetus hyepale Coseon scouriag-rash homer aacetosel ia Field sorrel 
Louisetus Leleateis Giant sorseta! Satareja dougiasis Yerba deena 
Festuca arundinaces Tall fescue Senecio jacobaes Tansy ragvort 
Fragaria vesca foods strawberry Sui lacina stellate Starry false Solowon's 
Galiug aparine Goose-grass seal 

Geraniue sp. Geranice Syptoyris reniforsis Snow queer 

cuncus effasus Compon rast elites graadifiors ringecap 

Lines angestifolive Warrow-leafed {lar Trieptalis latifolia = Western etarflower 
Lonicera hispideis California honeysectie Trifolias dubive Least bop clover 
Lotes corniculstas Birésfoot-trefoil Trifolios repens Hhite clover 
Wadia sadioides foodland tarweed Triliios ovates Hestern triliius 
Welilotes alba White sweet-ciover Urtica dioice Stinging nettle 
Monti sibirice Siberian sontia Vicia bireota Tiny vetch 


Hyosotis discolor 


Wewophile pedurculate 


Yellow and bine 
forget-pe-not 
Headow newopdiia 
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Figure 11.2 Map of test excavations at the Upper and Lower shelters 
Martin Creek Site. 





to Lower Shelter has a diameter of 18 feet and is estigated to be between 300 
to 500 vears old. 


Test excavations at the Martin Creek Site were conducted in 1980, 1981, and 
1986. The original work was undertaken to a) sample an undisturbed 
rockshelter, the surface of which contained evidence of prehistoric occupation 
--Upper Shelter, and b) investigate the possibility that cultural material say 
be found at the base of the sandstone outcrop where a buried rockshelter was 
suspected--Lower Shelter. The September 1980 investigations were directed by 
David Corliss, former Roseburg District BLM archaeologist (Corliss 1981b). 
Vandalism to Upper Shelter prompted a return to the site in October 1981 
(Corliss 1981b). 


Roseburg District BLM archaeologist Isaac Barner noted that vandaiissa 
continued at the Martin Creek Site with both shelters showing evidence of 


unsanctioned digging. In November 1985 Barner excavated a series of seven 
auger probes at the base of the sandstone outcrop in order to determine the 
horizontal and vertical extent of the cultural material. These test probes 


were inconclusive due to the small size of the soil auger and the large size 
of the roots and colluvium fovnd on the terrace. 





Figure 11.3. Upper Shelter at the Martin Creek Site. 
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The 1986 test excavations, performed between 22 July and 14 August, were 
conducted through the combined efforts of a field crew drawn from the BLM, 
Uspqua Commjunity College archaeological field school, and Rogue Valley 
Archaeological Society. Attendance by the BLM participants was interrupted 
due to their other duties and the severe fires of that sumper; the UCC 
students suffered illness, poison oak, and insect stings. 


During the 1986 investigations 23 a* were excavated in seven test pits, 
labeled A through G (Figure 11.2). Seven am* were excavated in and around 
Upper Shelter (TPs B, C, and D) and eight a* were excavated at Lower Shelter 
(TPs E and F). One 2x2 meter unit, TP-G, was placed at the west end of the 
site in order to assess the possibility that the cultural saterial of Lower 
Shelter continued in that direction. The fill of TP-G was sample screened to 
a depth of 225 cm below the surface without recovering any cultura] saterial 
or encountering bedrock. An auger probe was then excavated to a depth of 320 
cm below the surface where it was terminated upon encountering sandstone. One 
piece of basalt debitage was collected in the auger probe at a depth of 
approximately 310 cm below the surface. TP-A, also a 2x2 peter unit, was 
placed at the east end of the site at the base of the sandstone outcrop. 
Although the lack of time precluded attaining such depth in this test pit, 
seven pieces of debitage (6 CCS, 1 basalt) were recovered from three 10 ca 
levels of a single Ixl meter quad. 


The narrow-necked, barbed and tanged projectile points recovered from Upper 
Shelter are consistent with the recent radiocarbon dates obtained from the 
cnltural deposits of this rockshelter. The lanceolate and foliate-shaped 
specigjgens recovered from Lower Shelter suggest an earlier occupation. 


Presented below is a narrative of the excavation and an analysis of the 
artifacts recovered from each rockshelter. The three components identified at 
Upper Shelter are also described. Full use is made of the artifacts, field 
notes, and “Stratigraphic Evaluation” prepared by Corliss of the Martin Creek 
Site (1981b). 
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CHAPTER 12 


UPPER SHELTER INVESTIGATIONS 


Upper Shelter is approximately two eseters from front to rear and four 
meters wide. it is fronted by a talus of rooffall, colluvium and an 
accuaulation of cultural debris (Figure 11.3). Boulder-sized pieces of 
sandstone rooffall are evident within the shelter as well as in front of it. 
In addition to the rooffall, colluvium has been channelled into the shelter by 
a gap in the outcrop. This gap runs diagonally through the outcrop in an 
east-west direction. The slope wash that has descended this natural chute has 
helped to seal the cultural deposits. 


1980 AND 1981 INVESTIGATIONS 


Upper Shelter was first tested in 1980 by means of a ix2 seter test pit 
placed within the shelter (Figure 1).2). This unit, labeled TP-2, was 
excavated to a depth of 50 cm below the surface where it was terminated upon 
reaching fragmented bedrock. Corliss (198lb) identified four “layers” that 
were distinguishable one from the other on the basis of soil color and 
texture, and associated cultural material (Figure 12.1). 


Layer 1 consisted of “surface duff, rooffall, and sandy alluvius” and 
contained no cultural material. 


Layer 2, a “light brown sandy silt”, contained “numerous bone fragesents and 
one large pestle.” Corliss identified these bones as those of a deer and 
postulated that their fragmented condition may have been the result of sarrow 
extraction or the manufacture of bone tools. Corliss further observed that, 
“The cultural debris in Layer 2 could have been the work of a single person 
and the deposit itself could have been laid down in a single episode of 
flooding.” No diagnostic artifacts or datable carbon were observed. 


Layer 3, the gost productive of the lavers, was a dark sandy loas 
containing “charcoal, bone, and ash deposits.” The artifacts recovered 
included six small, tanged projectile pvints, cobble tools, and CCS debitage. 
Among the faunal remains collected from this layer were bones identified as 
deer, elk, fish, rabbit, and an “unidentified carnivore". The shell of river 
mussel was collected as was “one ocean clam shell.” Land snail shell was also 
collected. Botanical remains in the forms of carbonized nut shells were also 
recovered from Layer 3. A charcoal sample collected from this layer and sent 
for assay following the 1986 test excavations returned a date of 400 + 70 BP 
(Beta 17812). 
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Layer 4 was described as a dark brown, fine sandy loam which “produced such 
less charcoal and fewer cryptocrystalline chips and bone fragments.” 


Because Upper Shelter continued to be the focus of pothunter attention, 
Corliss returned to the site in 1981 in order to secure “a better sasgple of 
the site in the event that digging continued and the site was destroyed.” The 
test pit excavated in Upper Shelter was widened by two seters (Figure 11.2). 
The excavation of this Ilx2 meter test pit was terminated at the interface of 
(1980) Layers 3 and 4. The excavation layers were redefined by Corliss for 
the 1981 excavation: 


1980 1981 
Layer 1 ana 2 Layer 1 
Layer 3 Layer 2a 
Layer 4 Layer 2b 


Layer | was a light brown sandy silt of “flood or eolian™ origin. Its 
thickness would have been approxigately 27 ca. Though Corliss observed 
several pieces of scapula, no artifacts or lithic debitage were recovered fros 
the screening of this layer. 
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Figure 12.1. Corliss’ 1980 and 1981 stratigraphic layers. 
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Layer 2a, approximately 21 cm thick and described as “black/grey siddcen”, 
yielded bone fragments, CCS flakes, and formed tools. Among the latter were 
four barbed and tanged projectile points, an endscraper, and “numerous cobble 
tools." Of the bone collected, Corliss remarks, "Since a large sample of bone 
fragments was recovered from this pit in the previous excavation only 
diagnostic bone ... was saved.” Unfortunately, such of this was lost. 


STRATIGRAPHY 


The results of the 1980-81 test excavations provided a guide for the 1986 
excavations. Although distinguishing each of the strata is made difficult by 
the presence of large amounts of cobble and boulder-sized pieces of rooffall, 
the 1986 test excavations at Upper Shelter corroborated Corliss’ stratigraphic 
assessment and identified a fifth, deeper unit which Corliss’ probes had not 
reached (Figure 12.2). The first two strata were discontinous where previous 
test excavacions and pothunters’ activities had removed thea. 


Stratum I, found between 0-12 cm below the surface, is a light brown humic 
silt containing small roots. This stratum corresponds to Corliss’ 1980 Layer 
1. 


Stratum II, between 5-20 cm below the surface, is a tan sandy silt 
corresponding to Corliss’ 1980 Layer 2. Stratum I and this stratum were 
combined in Corliss’ 1981 Layer 1. 


Stratum III, found 10-35 cm below the surface, is a dark brown sandy silt. 
Cobble-sized pieces of colluvium are common. This stratum corresponds to 
Corliss’ 1980 Layer 3 and his 1981 Layer Za. 

















I Light brown humic silt ® = = 
Il Tan sandy siit 
Ill Dark brown sandy silt 
IV Light brown sandy silt Rootten 
¥ Medium brown sandy silt _; 
Figure 12.2. North profile of TP-C, Upper Shelter. 
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Figure 12.3 Work in progress at Upper Shelter. 


Stratum IV, from 35-50 cm below the surface, is a light brown sandy silt 
which corresponds to Coriiss’ 1980 Layer 4 and his 1981 Layer 2b. 


Stratum V, from 50 to at least 90 cm below the surface, is a medium brown 
sandy silt within which are large boulders of rooffall. 


The test excavations at Upper Shelter encountered such boulder-sized 
sandstone rooffall which impeded continued excavation. It should be noted 
that bedrock--either siltstone or sandstone--was not reached. 


1986 EXCAVATIONS 


The 1986 investigations of Upper Shelter included excavation of 7 mé 
adjacent to Corliss’ 1980 and 1981 probes (Figure 12.3). These excavations 
consisted of one 1x2 meter pit (TP-B), one 2x2 meter pit (TP-C), and one 1x1 
meter unit (TP-D). The two larger units were divided into 1xl meter “quads.” 
Quad A is the northwest 1x1, Quad B the northeast, Quad C the southwest, and 
Quad D the southeast Iixl. The labeling convention used in this report gives 
the TP designation first, followed by the Quad. The fill of each unit was 
passed through 1/4 inch hardware cloth and all observed lithic debris, formed 
tools, bone, shell, and botanical remains were collected for later processing 
in the laboratory. The choice of 5 cm levels was chosen in large part due to 
the success obtained in similar excavations (cf. Baxter and Connolly 1985). 
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Table 12.1 Summary of cultural material recovered from TP-B. 








Debitage Tools 
Quad Level OBS ccs BAS OBS ccs BAS OTH Total 

B 1 - - 1 - - - - 1 
2 - 1 - - - - - 1 
3 - - l - - - - 1 
4 - 1 2 - - - - 3 
5 - - l - - 1 - 2 
6 ~ 3 4 - - - 1 i 
7 - - 3 - - - 4 
8 1 2 11 - - - - 14 
9 - - 2 - - - - 2 
10 - - l - - - 2 
11 - - l - - - - 1 
12 - - - - - - - 0 
13 - - - - - - - 0 
l 7 27 0 2 l 1 39 

D 2 - - - - - - - 0 
3 - l - - - l - 2 
4 - - - - - - - 0 
5 - l 3 - ~ i - 5 
6 - - - - - l - 1 
7 - ] 4 - - - - 5 
8 - l l - - - - 2 
9 - 2 4 ~ - - 7 
10 - - l - - - - 1 
11 - l 3 - l - 5 
12 - 6 l - l l - 9 
13 - l - - - - 2 
14 - l 10 - - l - 12 
15 - 2 5 - l - - 
16 - - 4 - l - - 5 
17 - 2 7 - - - - 9 
l 18 44 0 4 6 0 73 





TP-B was placed at the southeast corner of Corliss’ 1980 test pit. Quad B 
of this unit rested upon the relatively flat ledge of the rockshelter, while 
Quad D, to the south, was situated upon the slope that fronted the shelter. 
The surface of TP-B was approxisgately 55 cm higher at its northeast corner 
than at its southeast corner. After the removal of the upper 15 cm in Quad B, 
excavation of this unit proceeded in 5 cm levels. 
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Figure 12.4. 


Vertical distribution of cultural material-- Upper Shelter. 
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Figure 12.5 Vertical distribution of sussel shell by weight. 


A charcoal sample collected at approximately 20 cm below the surface in 
Stratum III, returned a date of 350 + 60 BP (Beta 17813). 


At a depth of approximately 60 cm below the surface, most of the floor of 
Quad B of TP-B was covered by a large boulder which had begun to appear at a 
depth of 50 cm. iixcavation of Quad B was terminated at approximately 70 ca 
below the surface, with work continuing in Quad D to approximately 1 seter. 
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Table 12.2. Summary of cultural saterial recovered from TP-C. 











Debitage Tools 

Quads Level OBS ccs BAS OBS ccs BAS OTH Total 
A 2 - 4 22 - l l 29 
3 - 3 18 - l - - 22 

4 - 2 10 - l l - 14 

3 - - 3 - - - ~ 3 

6 2 5 - - l - 9 

7 - 7 12 - - - l 20 

i - - 6 - - - - 6 

9 - 3 9 - 2 1 - 15 

10 - 2 22 - - l - 25 

11 - 4 6 - l - - 11 

12 - 4 10 - - 2 - 16 

13 - l - - - - - ] 

14 - l l - - - - 2 

Total l 33 124 6 7 2 173 

B 2 - - 7 - 2 - 10 
3 - l 4 - - - 5 

4 - 2 3 - - 2 - 7 

5 - - - - - - - 0 

6 - - 2 - - 1 - 3 

7 - - 2 - l ] - 4 

8 - - 4 - - l - 5 

9 - - 3 - l 3 - 7 

10 - 2 6 - - 3 - 11 

1] - 2 11 - - ] - 14 

12 - - 6 - - - - 6 

13 - l 3 - - ] - 5 

14 - l 2 - - - - 3 

Total 0 9 53 3 15 80 

Cc 4 - 3 10 - - - 14 
g - 3 15 - l y - 21 

10 - 6 20 - - l - 27 

11 ~ 6 47 - 7 - - 53 

12 - 4 53 - - 2 - 59 

13 - l 14 - l l - 17 

14 - l 12 - - ~ - 13 

Total 0 24 171 0 3 6 0 204 

D 8 - Z 13 - - - 16 
y - - 4 - - - 4 

10 - 3 25 - - - - 28 

ll - 5 21 - - l - 27 

12 - l 24 - - - - 25 

13 - l 23 - - 4 - 28 

14 - 2 8 - - 2 - 12 

Total 0 14 118 0 0 8 0 140 
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Table 12.3. Macrobotanical regains from Upper Shelter. 











Hazel Myrtle Cherry 
Unit/ level a 

B/1 2 

B/2 1 5 

B/3 4 

B/4 1 2 

B/5 3 l 

B/6 l 

B/7 1 

B/9 l 6 

B/10 l 

C/1-7 13 13 l 
c/8 i 

D/1 6 3 

D/6 4 

D/1-16 2 





The vertical distribution of debitage and tools recovered in TP-B indicates 
the presence of peak occurrences of saterial within Stratum III, at the strata 
IV/V interface, and within Stratum V (cf. Table 12.1 and Figure 12.4). Peaks 
in the vertical distribution of gsussel shell by weight occurs at roughly the 
same points (Figure 12.5). 


TP-C was placed | ameter to the north of TP-B and ismediately south of 
Corliss’ 1981 test pits. As with TP-B, the surface of TP-C sloped to the 
south away from the rock face. Quads C and D, the south half of the test pit, 
were excavated as a unit to approximately 60 cm below the surface in order to 
help determine the stratigraphy and delineate disturbance from previous 
excavations as well as pothunters’ activities. Because the first stratum was 
interpreted as one that included backdirt from previous excavations at Upper 
Shelter, it was removed from quads A and B as a unit. Stratum I! was 
apparently also broached during the excavation of Stratum 1. Beginning at 
approximately 30 cm below the surface, quads A and B were excavated in 5 ca 
levels, to their termination at 90 cm. Quads C and D were also excavated in 5 
cm levels beginning at 60 cm below the surface to their termination at 90 ca. 


From the vertical distribution of cultural material recovered in the 5 ca 
excavation levels of TP-C, it would appear that there are three peaks of 
density, one each in strata III and V, and at the interface of strata IV/V 
(cf. Table 12.2 and Figure 12.4). An analysis of the vertical distribution of 
mussel shell by weight in each of these quads is not as revealing (Figure 
12.5). Botanical remains collected from TP-C include 13 hazelnut frageents, 
14 myrtle nut fragments, and one choke cherry pit fragment (Table 12.3). 
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Table 12.4. Summary of cultural sgaterial recovered from TP-D. 








Debitage Tools 

Quad Level OBS ccs BAS OBS ccs BAS OTH Total 
Cc 142 - 3 5 - - i 1 10 
3 - 1 ll - 1 1 - 14 

4 - 2 23 - - - l 26 

5 - - 19 - - - - 19 

6 - 3 7 - - - - 10 

7 . 7 47 - - 1 - 55 

8 - - ll - - - - 11 

9 - 1 18 - - - - 19 

10 - l 36 - - 1 - 38 

11 - 2 23 - - l - 26 

12 - 2 15 - - - - 17 

13 - 2 12 - - - - 14 

14 - 4 23 - - - 29 

15 - 2 19 - - - - 21 

16 - l 16 - - - - 17 

0 31 285 0 3 5 2 326 











TP-D, the Ixl meter test pit adjacent to Quad A of TP-C and west of 
Corliss’ 1941 test pit, was excavated to a depth of approxigately 90 cm below 
the surface. All but the first 25 cm were excavated in 5 ca levels. As with 
the other test pits at Upper Shelter, the fill of TP-D was screened through 
1/4 inch hardware cloth. 


The vertical distribution of cultural saterial in TP-D is consistent with 
that seen in TPs B and C, with peaks in strata III, IV, and V (icf. Table 12.4 
and Figure 12.4). Though there is an absence of susse! shell in Stratua IV of 
TP-D, the vertical distribution of mussel shell by weight generally follows 
the distribution of lithic debris (Figure 12.5). The botanical regains 
recovered from TP-D include eight hazelnut frageents and seven syrtie nut 
fragments (Table 12.3). 


The faunal remains recovered from Upper Shelter have been analyzed and the 
results of this analysis are presented in Chapter 14. Included among the 
identified species were deer, hare, squirrel, salmon and sucker. While 
recognized as a very gross seasure, Figure 12.6 presents the vertical 
distribution of faunal remains by weight. It tends to confora to the pattern 
observed in the vertical distribution of lithic debitage and fresh water 
aussel. 
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Figure 12.6. Vertical distrioution of fauna) remains by weight. 


Summarizing, Upper Shelter contained cultural material to a depth of 90 ca 
below the surface. This evidence of human occupation of the rockshelter was 
found to be episodic, with peak occurances of material in Stretum III, at the 
strata III/IV interface, at the strata IV/V interface, and within Stratum V. 
Two radiocarbon assays date the cultural saterial from Stratua III. These are 
350 + 60 BP and 400 + 70 BP. 
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CHAPTER 13 


DESCRIPTION AND ANALYSIS OF UPPER SHELTER ARTIFACTS 


Test excavations at Upper Shelter vielded 129 tools and 1259 pieces of 
lithic debitage. The artifact assemblage includes chipped and ground stone 
tools and worked bone. The artifacts have been separated into the functional 
and morphological classes commonly found in the archaeological literature of 
western Oregon. Metric data for each artifact is presented in the 
accospanying tables. The artifact labeling system and lot nusber systems is 
presented in Appendix B. 


TOOLS 


Table 13.1. Summary of artifacts recovered from Upper Shelter. 











Material 
OBS ccs BAS Ss Totals 

Projectile points l 15 15 31 
Preforms l l 
Bifaces 4 11 
Unifaces 11 4 15 
Spall scrapers 9 9 
Cores 2 5 7 
Choppers 32 32 
Flaked cobbles 4 4 
Hamgerstones 3 3 
Pesties 3 3 
Abraders/Smgoothers j l 
Worked bone (12) 1Z 

(12) l 36 79 l 129 








Projectile Points 


Thirty-one <:hole and fragmentary projectile points were recovered fros 
Upper Shelter (Table 13.2). The raw gaterial represented by these projectile 
points is evenly divided between CCS and basalt, with one obsidian fragment. 
Twenty-one are classifiable into five types, based prigsarily upon the 
morphological characteristics of the hafting element. Another four broken 
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Table 13.2. Metric data for Upper Shelter projectile points. 








Specimen Raw Max Blade Neck 
Type Number Mat’! Length Width Width Thick Prov 
G-1 li-1 BAS 28.3 18.7 4.7 2.9 CA&B/1 
G-1 37-1 BAS 23.6 16.2 3.8 2.9 BB/7 
G-1 102-2 ccs 16.8 15.7 4.7 4.0 TP2/3 
G-1 106-1 BAS 20.1 16.8 5.1 3.5 TP2x/2a 
G-1 106-3 ccs 35.3 16.4 4.5 4.2 TP2x/2a 
G-2 9-1 BAS 21.5% 16.0 3.7 5.5 CC&D/1-9 
G-2 9-2 ccs 22.9 13.0 4.4 3.4 CC&D/1-9 
G-2 43-501 ccs 25.1 14.4 3.7 3.9 BB/10 
G-2 101-2 BAS 21.4% 17.2 4.5 4.0 TP2/3 
G-2 101-3 ccs 18.4 14.3 3.4 4.0 TP2/3 
G-2 102-1 BAS 17.3% 19.4 4.9 2.4 TP2/3 
G-2 102-4 ccs 11.6 12.9% 5.1 3.0 TP2/3 
G-2 106-2 ccs 28.7% 14.0 4.3 3.0 TP2x/2a 
G-2 117-1 ccs 11.6 9.6 3.0 1.7 c/i4 
G-2 120-1 BAS 21.0 15.6 4.6 3.6 DC/7 
G-3 10-1 ccs 17.8% 14.4 4.7 3.0 CA&B/2 
G-3 16-1 ccs 16.9 8.3 3.1 2.3 CA/4 
G-3 93- ccs 20.3 11.2 4.0 3.7 BD/15 
G-frag 9-3 BAS 18.7% 17.5 4.9 3.4 CC&D/1-9 
11-2 ccs 25.7% 16.5 4.2 3.2 CA&B/1 
101-4 BAS 11.5% 13.6 3.0 2.8 TP2/3 
116-1 BAS 28.0% 16.4 5.0 3.4 CD/14 
NN 9-4 ccs 14.8 12.6 4.2 3.0 CC&D/1-9 
PS 13-2 ccs 16.1 6.7 2.9 4.1 CB/2 
PS 113-1 ccs 14.8% 7.4 4.1 4.0 cc/13 
Frags 12-1 BAS 26.0% 9.2 . 2.8 CA/2 
48-1 OBS 17.5% 14.9 - 2.9 BD/7 
74-1 BAS 15.3% 6.0 - 2.4 cc/9 
102-3 BAS 14.0% 7.0 - 2.4 TP2/3 
102-5 BAS 15.38% 10.0 - 3.0 TP2/3 
105-1 BAS 26.5% 12.1 - 4.0 TP2x/1 





measurements in mg; * indicates broken or incomplete speciaen 


specimens are considered to be fragmentary examples of the barbed and tanged 
series found at the Martin Creek Site. Of the classifiable projectile points, 
86% (18) are barbed or tanged varieties, with the remaining 14% (3) 
representing other narrow-necked but un-barbed specisens (Table 13.3). 
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Table 13.3. Summary of Upper Shelter projectile points by type and saterial. 











Type OBS ccs BAS Totals 
G-1! 2 3 5 
G-2 6 4 10 
G-3 3 3 
G-Frag 1 3 4 
PS 2 2 
NN l l 
Frags. 1 5 6 
1 15 15 31 
Barbed and Tanged Points 
G-1 This type includes narrow-necked, basally notched points with short, 


contracting steas (Figure 13.1). Pointed barbs exceed the length of the stes. 
These are referred to in the literature as Gunther Barbed. (N=5) 


G-2 This type includes narrow-necked, basally notched points with short, 
contracting or straight stems. Pointed tangs do not exceed the length of the 
sten. These are referred to in the literature as Gunther Steamed or Gunther 
Tanged. (N=10) 


G-3 This type includes narrow-necked, basally notched points with short, 
ecntracting stems. The shoulders of this point are asynmetric, one being 
perpendicular to the centerline of the point and the other being tanged. 
(N«3) 


Four specimens with broken basal elements--barbs/tangs and stems--were 
collected. Their configuration is sore similar to types G-1 and G-2 than to 
type G-3. 


Other Narrow-necked Points 


PS This type includes very seall, narrow-necked points with convex blades 
and short, contracting pin stems. (N=2) 


NN This point is a small, narrow-necked specimen with a contracting stea 
and a distal shoulder angle of 90 degrees. (N=1) 











Figure 13.1. 
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Projectile points from Upper Shelter (actual size). 
a-e, G-1; f-o, G-2; p-r, G-3; s-t, PS; u, NN. 
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9-4 








Table 13.4. Upper Shelter bifaces. 








Specimen Raw 

Number Mat’! Length Width Thickn’s Weight Prov. 
9-8 CCS 23 9 5 0.9 CC&D/1-9 
10-4 BAS gs 17* 5 1.0 CA&B/2 
13-1 BAS 23% 22% 6 2.2 CB/2 
14-1 CCS 20% 14 4 1.1 CA/3 
27-4 ccs gs 19 4 0.9 CB/9 
72-1 ccs 20% gs 4 0.6 CC/8 
74-3 BAS 16% 13 5 1.2 cc/9 
90-1 ccs 22% 15 9 2.4 DC/3 

104-1 CCS 14* 13 7 1.1 TP2/4 

107-1 BAS 53s 25 15 20.5 Surf. 

127-2 ccs 10* 10 3 0.4 DC/14 





measurements in mm; * indicates broken or incomplete specimen 


Fragments 


Six additional projectile point fragments were recovered from Upper 
Shelter. Each of these appears to be distal (tip) fragments. One (48-1) is a 
serrated obsidian distal fragment. 


Preforsa 


One bifacially worked CCS specimen which appears to be an unfinished 
projectile point was collected (Figure 13.2). Specimen 94-1 is 17.5 mm in 
length, 12.7 mm wide, 3.2 mm thick, and weighs 0.7 gm. One basal notch has 
been prepared. This artifact was recovered from DD/16. 


Bifaces 


Eleven bifacially worked tool fragments were collected from the fill of 
Upper Shelter (Table 13.4). Of these, 64% (7) are CCS and 36% (4) are basalt. 
Because of their fragmentary condition ro _ morphological types are 
distinguishable. 


Flake Unifaces 


This class of tool includes intentionally modified flakes with edges that 
are unifacially worked. These tools served a number of functions--cutting, 
scraping, graving and shaving. The 15 unifaces recovered from Upper Shelter 
have been classified according to a scheme developed by Pettigrew (cf. 1980:7- 
8; 1982:75-84, 160) which employs the sgorphology of the edge (Table 13.5). 
Among the edge types defined in this system and observed in the Martin Creek 
assemblage are: types 1, 2, 3 and 5 (for definitions see page 67, above). 
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Figure 13.2 Unfinished projectile point and endscraper from Upper Shelter 
(shown actual size). 


a. 94-1 b. 105-2 


Table 13.5. Upper Shelter uniface data. 


Edge Specimen Raw Flake 

Type Number Mat’) Size Prov. 

1 412-3 ccs 5 CA/2 

l 105-3 BAS 2 TP2x/1 

2 10-3 CCS 2 CA&B/2 

2 11-3 ccs 2 CA&B/1i 

2 26-2 CCS 2 CA/9 

3 9-5 ccs 2 CC&D/1-9 
3 9-6 ccs 3 CC&D/1-9 
3 26-3 ccs l CA/9 

3 74-2 ccs 2 CC/9 

3 77-1 BAS 6 CB/10 

3 80-1 ccs 3 CA/1i1 

3 105-4 BAS l TP2x/1 

3 106-4 BAS 4 TP2x/2a 
5 105-2 ocs 2 TP2x/1 
1,2 127-1 ccs 4 DC/14 
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Table 13.6. Summary of flake unifaces by edge type, material and size. 








Edge CCS BAS 
Type 1 2 3 4 5 1 2 3 4 5 6 Total 
1 1 1 2 
2 3 3 
3 1 2 2 1 l 1 8 
5 1 l 
1,2 l 1 
1 6 3 0 1 1 1 0 1 0 4 15 





non-contiguous edges indicated with a comma (,) 








Table 13.7. Upper Shelter spall scrapers. 

Specimen Raw 

Number Mat’ ] Length Width Thickn’s Weight Prov. 
10-2 BAS 68 58 19 71 CA&B/2 
13-3 BAS 78 46 14 70 CB/2 
17-2 BAS 112 99 22 288 CA/4 
27-3 BAS 80 147 23 305 CB/9 
33-501 BAS KR 72 16 125 BB/5 
73-1 BAS 83 55 17 78 CD/8 
Ri-] BAS 64 80 22 120 CB/11 
62-2 BAS 58 88 22 94 CA/i2 
103-5 BAS 82 103 16 107 TP-2 





measurements in me 


Of the unifaces recovered from the fill of Upper Shelter, 73% (11) are CCS and 
27% (4) are basalt. All but one of these artifacts have a single modified 
edge (Table 13.6). 


Spall Scrapers 


This class of tool is characterized by relatively thin, ovate primary 
flakes with an edge that has been modified either intentionally or through 
use (Figure 13.3). Nine spall scrapers, all of basalt material, were 
recovered from Upper Shelter (Table 13.7). 
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Figure 13.3. Upper Shelter choppers (a-c) and spall scraper (d) (65% actual 
size). 
a. 9-501 b. 107-2 c. 116-501 d. 81-1 
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Table 13.8. Upper Shelter cores. 








Specigen Raw 
Number Mat’l Length Width Thickn’s Weight Prov. 
17-1 BAS 96 122 74 1055 CA/4 
23-1 ccs 76 52 35 102 CB/7 
23-501 BAS 133 84 60 616 CB/7 
42-501 ccs 53 59 14 51 BD/9 
114-2 BAS 54 72 34 175 CD/13 
111-2: BAS 67 78 34 205 CC/12 
110-1 BAS 72 88 50 450 CD/11 





measurements in as 


Cor?s 


This class of artifact represents chunks of raw material from which a 
number of flakes have been struck, as the first stage of lithic reduction. 
While cores are not generally considered to be tools, the flakes removed from 
them have the potential for being used as expedient tools, or being worked 
into bifacially flaked tools such as projectile points or knives. 


Seven cores were recovered from Upper Shelter (Table 13.8). Of these, 71% 
(5) are basalt and 29% (2) are CCS. One large basalt specimen (17-1) may also 
have been used as a maul. 


Choppers 


This class of artifact includes cobble-sized specimens that generally have 
a single, percussion flaked edge (Figure 13.3). These flaked edges often show 
signs of heavy crushing. This is the most numerous artifact class from Upper 
Shelter, with 32 basalt specimens recovered (Table 13.9). One of these (107- 
2) has had one end shaped by pecking and grinding. 


Flaked Cobbles 


Artifacts of this class are water rounded cobbles from which one or two 
flakes have been removed (Table 13.10). No other modification is apparent on 
these specimens. 


Hammerstones 


The three basalt hammerstones collected from Upper Shelter exhibit light 
pecking scars at an end of the cobble (Table 13.11). 
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Table 13.9. Upper Shelter choppers. 








Specimen Raw 
Nusber Mat’l Length Width Thickn’s Weight Prov. 
9-7 BAS 42 93 39 122 CC&D/1-9 
5-9 BAS 59 73 37 232 CC&D/1-9 
9-501 BAS 125 93 58 730 CC&D/1-9 
11-4 BAS 131 114 68 1195 CA&B/1 
11-501 BAS 97 111 22 382 CA&B/1 
16-2 BAS 92 83 29 262 CA/4 
25-1 BAS 42 84 32 117 CB/8 
27-1 BAS 65 74 33 178 CB/3 
27-501 BAS 110 59 27 278 CB/9 
34-501 BAS 91 33 54 566 BD/5 
36-501 BAS 76* 86 41 375 BD/6 
46-501 BAS 95 102 29 474 BD/11 
48-501 BAS 75 102 37 320 BD/12 
76-1 BAS 74 53% 33 165 CA/10 
77-502 BAS 53 92 57 326 CB/10 
77-503 BAS 80% B85 40 355 CB/10 
78-2 BAS 42% 73 27 80 cc/10 
82-1 BAS 68 69 27 158 CA/12 
85-501 BAS 80 93 31 340 CB/13 
90-561 BAS 96 80 39 400 DC/3 
92-501 BAS 81 109 33 410 BD/14 
103-1 BAS 72 91 43 287 TP2/3 
107-2 BAS 140 115 33 630 Surf. 
lll-1 BAS 68 69 36 168 0C/12 
113-501 BAS 78 120 57 833 cC/13 
114-4 BAS 56 56 27 110 CD/13 
114-501 BAS 92 105 55 690 CD/13 
116-501 BAS 99 90 37 410 CD/14 
123-1 BAS 75 106 37 409 DC/10 
124-501 BAS 91 116 40 570 DC/11 
130-2 BAS 79 97 39 304 DC/1-16 
130-4 BAS 40% 73 31 140 DC/1-16 





measurements in om; * indicates broken specisaen 


Pestles 


One sinimally shaped ovate basalt cobble (100-1) is interpreted as a 
complete pestle, the distal end of which has been flattened through use 
(Figure 13.4). Two basalt distal fragments of pesties were also collwected 
from the surface of Upper Shelter (Table 13.12). Specimen 107-4 has been 
shaped by pecking and the distal end is polished. Specisen 107-3 shows some 
evidence of localized peckin#s on its edges and distal end. 
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Figure 13.4. Pestles from Upper Shelter (shown 65% actual size). 
a. 100-1 b. 107-3 c. 107-4 
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Table 13.10. Upper Shelter flaked cobbles. 








Specimen Raw 
Nuaber Mat’! Length Width Thickn’s Weight Prov. 
11-5 BAS 72 53 32 198 CA&GB/1 
21-1 BAS 390 109 33 580 CB/6 
26-1 BAS 57 71 26 154 CA/9 
114-3 BAS 64 78 29 180 CD/13 








— ee —— 





seasurements in as 














Table 13.11. Upper Shelter hassgerstones. 

Specimen Rav its ee 
Number Mat’! Length Width Thickn’s Weight Prov. 

20-1 «=©)©6 BAS)~——“‘<iéi?]t~<“‘<‘<‘«é«zi—~<“<i<i«~z]TS~C«SG CA/6 
31-1 BAS 85 51 31 205 BD/3 
89-501 BAS 86 5S 41 280 DC/1 











measurements in an 

















Table 13.12. Upper Shelter pesties. 

Specimen Raw OO 
Number Mat’! Length Width Thickn’s Weight Prov. 
100-1 BAS 248 #4 © 1965 TP2/2 
107-3 BAS 100% 51 48 450 Surf. 
107-4 BAS 100% 60 38% 352 Serf. 

measurements in as indicates broken specisen 
Abrader/Sagoother 


A spatulate-shaped piece of sandstone (107-5) with one pointed end and the 
other blunted and broken was recovered from the surface of Upper Shelter 
(Figure 13.5). Though it gay have also been used as a saul, its fiattened and 
smoothed faces suggest its use as an abrader or smoother. This artifact is 
273 mm in length, 77 am wide, 49 mm thick, and weighs 1326 ga. 
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Figure 13.5. Sandstone abrader/ssoother (107-5) from Upper Shelter 
actual size). 


(shown 65% 











a b c | 


Figure 13.6. Worked bone and antier from Upper Shelter (shown actual size). 











a. 11-6 b. 10-5 c. 101-1 d. 11-7 
Table 13.13. Upper Shelter worked bone. 
Spec igen 
Nusber Length Width Thickn’s Weight Prov. 
9-10 15 14 3 0.7 CC&D/i-9 
10-5 38 6 3 0.6 CARB/2 
10-6 12 6 2 0.1 CA&B/2 
11-6 25 5 3 0.5 CA&GB/1 
11-7 56 14 12 3.5 CA&B/ 1 
11-8 35 11 4 1.1 CA&B/1 
12-2 92 14 10 7.8 CA/2 
22-1 16 6 3 0.3 CA/7 
35-1 45 12 11 4.8 BB/6 
89-1 118 20 12 17.4 DC/1 
91-1 40 13 ll 3.6 DC/4 
101-1 63 7 3 1.0 TP2/3 





measuresents in ae 





Worked Bone 


Twelve pieces of bone that show signs of gsodification were collected fros 
Upper Shelter (Figure 13.6 and Table 13.13). Three of these are pieces of 
antler (35-1, 91i-1, 11-7), five show sinigal signs of work such as cut sarks 
(12-2, 11-8, 9-10, 22-1, 89-1), one is a sharpened splinter (101-1), one isa 
small, flattened piece (10-6), one is the pointed, distal end of a needle or 
awl (11-6), and one is a pointed needle (10-5). Only specijen 91-1, a piece 
of antler, appears to be calcined. 








DEBITAGE ANALYSIS 


Lithic debitage, the by-product of the sanufacture of chipped store tools, 
is usually the gost common type of cultural debris found at archae logical! 
sites. While not generally regarded as containing temporally diagnostic 
features, an analysis of its constituents can help address such questions as 
the lithic reduction activities conducted at the site and the relative 
distance to raw saterial sources. A presentation of this data will provide 
other researchers with information suitable for comparison and gay aid in the 
discovery of regional! patterns as wel! as defining site signatures. 


Each of the 1459 pieces of debitage collected from Upper Shelter was 
categorized according to its (a) eaterial type, (b) reduction stage, (c) 
coapleteness, and (d) size. This scheme is a godification of one proposed by 
Sullivan and Rozen (1985) and is currently being used by those conducting 
research in the Uspquva Basin (cf. Baxter 1987; O'Neill 1988a, 1988b) and 
elsewhere in Oregon (cf. Oetting 1987). 


Raw Material 


Three raw saterial types are represented in the lithic debitage from Upper 
Shelter. Basalt is by far the sost commjon saterial with 81.9% (1207). CCS is 
represented by 16.7% (246) and obsidian by 1.4% (20). Both CCS and basalt are 
locally abundant raw wpaterials, occurring as cobbles in gravel bars of the 
river (cf. Ramp 1972). Prehistoric quarries where CCS was collected are 
reported in the Uspqua Basin. 

















Table 13.14. Debitage summary -- flake types. 
OB Flake Types OS oe 7 
P Ss I D Totals 
OBS ee ee | 1 20 
(95.0) (5.0) 
ccs 15 17 137 70 239 
(6.3) (7.1) (57.3) (29.3) 
BAS 130 315 560 195 1200 
(10.8) (26.3) (46.7) (16.3) 
145 332 716 266 1459. 
(9.9) (22.8) (49.1) (18.2) 





Key: Peprimary flake; S=secondary flake; I=interior flake; D=debris 
n/(%) 








Table 13.15. Debitage Summary -- presence/absence of platfors. 











P A D Totals 
OBS 15 4 l 20 
(75.0) (20.0) (5.0) 
ccs 58 111 70 239 
(24.3) 646.4) (29.3) 
BAS 279 726 195 1200 
(23.3) (60.5) (16.3) 
352 B41 266 1459. 
(24.1) (57.6) (18.2) 
- Key: P=platfors present; A=platfore absent; D=debris SO 
n/(%) 
Table 13.16. Debitage summary -- flake size. 
oO 7 Size (ca) re 
1 2 3 4 5 »5 Totals 
OBS 12 i . . : 20~—~ 
(60.0) (40.0) 
ccs 66 129 40 4 239 
(27.6) (54.0) (16.7) (1.7) 
BAS 175 604 219 95 49 58 1200 
(14.6) (50.3) (18.3) (7.9) (4.1) (4.8) 
253 741 259 99 49° «658 1459. 
(17.3) (50.8) (17.8) (6.8) (3.4) (4.0) 





Obsidian is not reported as locally occurring (cf. Skinner 1983) and ites 
presence as debitage and finished tools in Uspqua Basin archaeological sites 
suggests its transportation into the area by human seans. Recent obsidian 
sourcing of specigens collected from archaeological sites in the upper Vepqua 
Basin have shown that distant sources were exploited. The two sost common 
sources, as detersgined by X-ray flourescence of trace elesents, were in the 
Newberry Crater region of western Fort Rock Basin and the Silver Lake/Sycan 
Marsh region of south central Oregon (S. Berryrwan 1987; J. Berryman 1987). 
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The relative proportions of raw saterial types for the lithic tools fros 
Upper Shelter generally follow those observed for the debitage. Besalt tools 
account for 67.5% (79) of this assemblage; CCS tools 30.8% (36). Obsidian and 
sandstone account for 0.8% (1) each. 


Flake Type 


Individual debitage specig@ens were sorted according to their reduction 
stage. Four lithic reduction stage classifications were used to separate the 
debitage. These include: 


a) primary flakes are those with cortex covering the entire dorsal 
surface; 

b) secondary flakes contain cortex on a portion of the dorsal surface; 

c) interior flakes are free of cortex; 

d) debris, also referred to as “angular waste,” does not share the 
sorphological characteristics of flakes -- i.e., striking platfora, 
bulb of percussion, etc. 


The @ajority of the flakes of each saterial type are interior flakes (Table 
13.14), suggesting an eaephasis upon tool sanufacture and repair rather than 
core reduction. The large proportion of basalt prisary and secondary flakes 
may represent the heavier nature of the tools sanufactured of this saterial. 
No prigary or secondary obsidian cortex flakes were recovered, emphasizing 
this saterial’s non-local origin. 


Presence/Absence of Platfore 


The presence or absence of a striking platform was recorded for each 
specigen (Table 13.15). in the Sullivan and Rozen scherae, it is thought that 
tool sanufacture is represented by the presence of large nuabers of flake 
frageents and broken flakes; core reduction is indicated by large nusbers of 
coaplete flakes and debris (1985:762). 


Deb 5) 


Each piece of debitage was measured by placing it upon a grid of concentric 
circles gseasuring .5 through 8 cm in diameter. The geajority of the flakes 
recovered from Upper Shelter are of the 2 cm range (Table 13.16), witha 
sizeable proportion of the basalt debitage greater than 2 ca. This would sees 
to reflect not only the easy avialability of this gaterial, but also the heavy 
tools which were sanufactured of basalt. 








CHAPTER 14 
FAUNAL REMAINS FROM THE MARTIN CREEK SITE 


by Ruth L. Greenspan 


The faunal assemblage from the Martin Creek Site was identified using 
comparative skeletal materials at the Mammals Division, National Museus of 
Natural History, and the Condon Museum of Geology. The data were catalogued 
and analyzed using a sicrocomputer-based specialized file sanagepent progras 
called Anigals, written by Dowg Campana and Pas Crabtree. 


The faunal assemblage from Upper Shelter includes 3972 specisens, which 
are, for the gost part, fairly well preserved. However, they are also highly 
frageentary, and consequently sany of them could be identified to only fairly 
gross taxonomic levels. Table 14.1 shows the distribution of taxa by 


component at Upper Shelter. 


Nearly 84% of the assemblage was classified as undetergined large sanesal. 
The only large sampgal positively identified is deer (Odocoileus sp.), and it 
is highly likely that the gsajority of the undetersgined large samemal specisens 
also represent deer. The species of deer occurring in the site vicinity today 
is the black-tailed deer, Odocoileus hesionus colusbianus. The Columbian 
white-tailed deer, O. virginianus leucurus, also occurs in portions of the 
Uspqua Basin. It is presently considered a Federal endangered species, but in 
the past was very commjon in parts of western Oregon. During historic tises 
the Lepqua Basin appears to have been the southern extent of the range of th. 
Colusbian white-tailed deer (Bailey 1936:90). None of the deer repains 
recovered from Upper Shelter was identified to the species level. 


A few specigsens classified as large artiodactyl appear larger than deer, 
and probably represent elk. Other large sameals that occur in the vicinity 
are black bear and cougar; there is no clear evidence that these anisals were 
represented at the site, however. 


Sealler sameals occurring in the asseablage include two specisens 
identified as hare (Lepus sp.), one specisgen of squirrel (Sciuridae), and a 
few undetersined rodent specigens. Bird remains include four specisens, none 
of which was identifiable, and one specisen of undetermined turtle was 
recovered. The asseablage also includes 28 specisens of fish, which are 
discussed below. In addition to the vertebrate fauna, four specisens of 
undetergined shell were included in the analyzed assemblage that probably 
represent freshwater sussel. 


Although fish constitute less than 12% of the assemblage, they are the 
second gost frequently represented class of vertebrates found at the site. 
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Table 14.1. Distribution of faunal remains by component from Upper Shelter, 
Martin Creek Site. 




















Component 

Taxon ; A B C Mixed TP-A Total 
Deer 110 2 8 15 6 141 
Artiodactyl 30 3 3 36 
Undetermined large manmsia! 2061 205 578 126 378 3348 
Hare 2 2 
Squirrel l l 
Rodent 6 6 12 
Undetermined smal! mammal l l 
Undetergined mamma! 99 27 32 37 195 
Salmonid 11 l 5 17 
Cyprinid 1 3 4 
Sucker 2 l 3 
Undetermined fish 4 4 
Undetermined bird 2 l 4 
Undetergined turtle ] 1 
Undetergined shell 4 4 
Undetergined species 154 2 32 6 199 

TOTAL 2489 241 658 14) 443 3972 
The identified specimens include salpgonids (Salmonidae), suckers 


(Catostomidae), and cyprinids (Cyprinidae). 


The salmonid specimens are probably coho (Onchorynchus kisutch) or chinook 
(O. tshawytscha) salmon, although some specigsens sight represent rainbow or 
steelhead trout (Sal@o gairdneri). The sucker specimens most likely represent 
the largescale sucker (Catostogus macrocheilus), the only sucker currently 
found in the area. The cyprinid remains identified from Upper Shelter are too 
fragmentary to make a positive species identification. However, they fall 
within the size range of the Umpqua squawfish (Ptychochielus umpquae), and are 
morphologically consistent with that species. 


In addition to these fish that are native to the Umpqua drainage, the 
assemblage includes two specimens that were identified as Ictalurus sp., or 
bullhead. Modern catfish are not native west of the Rocky Mountains, and were 
first introduced to Oregon in the 1870’s. The two specimens in the Upper 
Shelter assemblage were both found in the same lot, and appear to be recent 
intrusions into the _ site. They are both complete bones, are slightly 
translucent, and iack the discoloration that is characteristic of prehistoric 
faunal specimens. 








Table 14.2. Distribution of vertebrate classes by component from Upper 
Shelter, Martin Creek Site.* 

















Component 

Taxon A B Cc Mixed TP-A Total 
Large mampal 2300 237 621 141 421 3720 
(98.7) (99.2) (99.8) (100) (96.3) (98.7) 

Smal! sammal g l 6 16 
(0.4) (0.4) (1.4) (0.4) 

Fish 18 l 1 8 28 
(0.8) (0.4) (0.2) (1.8) (0.7) 

Bird 3 l 4 
(0.1) (0.2) (0.1) 

Reptile 1 1 
(0.2) (0.1) 

TOTAL 2330 239 622 141 437 3769 





* percentages shown in parentheses 





DISCUSSION 


Table 14.2 shows the distribution of broad taxonomic groups of vertebrate 
fauna by component at Upper Shelter of the Martin Creek Site. In all 
components ‘arge sammals constitute the overwhelming esajority of the 
assemblage. A greater diversity of taxa is indicated in Component A and Tect 
Pit A than in the other components; however, in all categories other than 
large mammal, the number of specimens represented is so smal! that any 
apparent differences between components are unlikely to be stetistically 
valid. 


The faunal evidence from this site indicates that hunting of deer was a 
major activity for the people who used the sheiter. The ethnohistoric record 
substantiates the importance of deer in aboriginal economies in this region 
(see Chapter 2, this report). However, other game, waterfowl, and 
particularly fish are believed to have been exploited to a greater extent than 
the faunal assemblage from this site would suggest. This discrepancy could be 
a function of spall animals being processed in a sauner that would not result 
in their remains being deposited in the shelter. Or, it might be a function 
of the shelter representing only a small part of the seasonal subsistence 
round. This interpretation is consistent with other assemblages from the site. 
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CHAPTER 15 


UPPER SHEL?)»R CULTURAL COMPONENTS 


An exapination of the vertical distribution of lithic debitage and tools in 
Upper Shelter indicates the presence of at least three peaks of density 
(Figure 12.4). An exapination of the vertical distribution of fresh water 
musse! shell and faunal material by weight tends to mirror that seen for 
lithic debitage (Figures 12.5 and 12.6). For these reasons the cultural 


Table 15.1. Summary of artifacts from Upper Shelter components. 








Components 





A B Cc Totals 
Projectile points 20 re 5 31. : 
Preforms ] l 
Bifaces 5 2 4 1] 
Unifaces 7 2 6 15 
Spall scrapers 5 4 9 
Cores 2 2 3 7 
Choppers 7 7 16 30* 
Flaked cobbles ] ] 2 j 
Haanerstones 2 | 3 
Pest les 3 3 
Abraders l l 
Worked bone (12) 12 
63 23 41 127 
Debitage 
OBS 18 l j 20 
: (2.9) (0.5) (0.2) 
ccs 116 39 4 239 
(18.8) (18.6) (13.3) 
BAS 483 i70 547 1200 
(78.3) (81.0) (86.6) 
617 210 632 1459. 
-* Two choppers were recovered for which no component provenience is 


available. 
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Table 15.2. Distribution of Upper Shelter projectile points by component. 














Components 
A B c Totals 
n x n 4 n y 4 
G-1 ~—  § (100) _ 5 
G-2 6 (60) 3 (30) (10) 10 
G-3 2 (67) 1 (33) 3 
G~-Frags 2 (50) 1 (25) 1 (25) 4 
PS 1 (50) 1 (50) 2 
NN 1 (100) l 
Frags. 4 (7) 1 (17) 1 (17) 6 
20 6 5 31 


“Key: G-1, Gunther Barbed; G-2, Gunther Stemmed; G-3, Asymmetric tanged and 
shouldered; G-frags, specimens too fragmentary to assign to either G-l 
or G-2; PS, pin stem; NN, other narrow-necked point. 





material has been separated into three cultural components’ by soil strata. 
Component A includes the remains found in strata I through III and at the 
interface of strata III/IV. Component B includes the material of Stratum IV 
and the interface of strata IV/V. Component C includes the cultural material 
of Stratum V. An analysis of the debitage from each of these components 
(Tables 15.3-15.5) does not indicate that raw materials were treated 
differently in these periods of occupation. Two radiocarbon assays date the 
upper component to the Late Archaic period. 


COMPONENT A 


Component A is found in the upper three soil strata of Upper Shelter. Two 
radiocarbon assays were returned on charcoal collected from this component: 
350 + 60 BP and 400 + 70 Bi. The artifact assemblage of Component A contains 
32% projectile points. This ‘acludes all of the specimens identified as 
Gunther Barbed and 60% {6) of those identified as Gunther Stemmed (Table 
15.2). The majority of worked bone recovered from Upper Shelter is found in 
Component A. Three pestles and one _ sandstone abrader/smoother are also 
represented in the Component A assemblage. 


Macrobotanical remains from Component A include 28 hazelnut fragments, 41 
myrtle nut fragments, and a piece of a choke cherry pit. Of the 192 grams of 
mussel shell collected from Upper Shelter, 88% (169 grams) was recovered from 
Component A. 
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Table 15.3. Summary of flake types by material and component. 





Copponents 
A B ( Totals 
_ —— ee peeeuennienerueeeseonn 
Primary 0 0 0 0 
Secondary 0 0 0 0 
Interior 18 0 ] 19 
(100) (100) 
Debris 0 l 0 ] 
(100) 
is 4] 20 
CCS 
Primary 4 3 4 15 
(6.9) (7.7) (4.8) 
Secondary 7 5 5 17 
(6.0) (12.8) (6.0) 
Interior 71 19 47 137 
(61.2) (48.7) (56.0) 
Debris 30 12 28 70 
(25.9) (30.8) (33.3) 
116 39 84 239 
BAS 
Primary 48 23 59 130 
(9.9) (13.5) (10.8) 
Secondary 140 43 132 315 
(29.0) (25.3) (24.1) 
Interior 246 74 240 560 
(50.9) (43.5) (43.9) 


Debris 














Table 15.4. Flake completeness summary by component. 


Components 


4 K ( Totals 
a —— _ _ . . 
Present 14 0 ] 15 
(77.8) (100) 
Absent 4 0 0 4 


Debris 0 | 0 | 
{100) 
18 ] ] 20 
ccs 
Present 35 3 20 58 
(30.2) (7.7) (23.8) 
Absent 51 24 36 11] 
(44.0) (61.5) (42.9) 
Debris 30 12 28 78 
(25.9) (30.8) (33.3) 
116 19 B4 239 
BAS 
Present 133 37 109 279 
(27.5) (21.8) (19.9) 
Absent 301 103 322 126 
(62.3) (60.6) (58.9) 
Debris 49 30 116 195 
(10.1) (17.6) (21.2) 
483 170 547 1200 
| n/(%) 
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Table 15.5. Summary of flake sizes by component. 


- Components 
A B C Totals 
OBS a CS 
l 11 0 ] 12 
(61.1) (100) 
2 7 ] 0 8 
(38.9) (100) 
18 ; 4 : 20 
CCS 
l 40 7 19 66 
(34.5) (17.9) (22.6) 
2 53 24 52 129 
(45.7) (61.5) (61.9) 
3 21 11 40 
(18.1) (20.5) (13.0) 
4 é ) ? 4 
(1.7) (2.4) 
116 39 K4 239 
BAS 
l 8b 20 69 175 
(17.8) (11.8) (12.6) 
2 225 78 301 604 
(46.6) (45.9) (55.0) 
3 99 31 89 219 
(20.5) (18.2) (16.3) 
4 30 25 40 45 
(6.2) (14.7) (7.3) 
5 21 7 21 49 
(4.3) (4.1) (3.8) 
»5 22 g 27 58 
(4.6) (5.3) (4.9) 
4830 —tit«*S 7 170 —— 547 a 1200 
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Identified faunal remains include deer, hare, salmon, sucker, and possibly 
squawfish. Fragments of undetermined large sammal numbered 2061 and probably 
represent deer. More robust specimens may represent elk. 


The lithic debitage from this component includes 2.9% obsidian (18), 18.8% 
(116) CCS, and 78.3% (483) basalt. Of the 20 pieces of obsidian recovered 
from Upper Shelter, 90% (18) was recovered from Component A. 


COMPONENT B 


Component B is found in the 15 cm thick, light brown, sandy silt of Stratus 
IV. The activity represented in this component appears to have been sost 
intense at the bottom of the stratum, at the interface of strata IV and V 
(Figure 12.4). 


Basalt choppers comprise 30% (7) and projectile points 26% (6) of the 
r.ssemblage from Component B (Table 15.1). The projectile points recovered 
from this component are predominantly (50%) type G-2. 


Macrobotanical remains from Component B include 2 ayrtle nut fragments. 
Faunal remains include deer, squirrel, sucker and 205 fragments of 
undetermined large mammal. Fresh water mussel is asinig@ally represented with 
1.7 grams. 


The lithic debitage from this component includes 0.5% (1) obsidian, 18.6% 
(39) CCS, and 81% (170) basalt. 


COMPONENT ¢ 


Component C is found in the medium brown sandy silt of Stratum \. Cultural 
material was recovered from approximately 35 cm of fill and appears to be sost 
intense between 70-85 cm below the surface (Figure 12.4). 


Projectile points from Component C cogprise 12% (5) of the assemblage and 
include one each of types G-2, G-3 and PS. Flake unifaces (15%) and basalt 
choppers (39%) contribute sizeable proportions to the assemblage. 


Faunal remains include deer, salmon, and 578 fragments of undetermined 
large mammal. Fresh water mussel shell collected from the fill of Component C 


weighs 21.2 ¢rams. No macrobotanical remains were recovered. 


The lithic debitage of this component§ includes 0.2% (1) obsidian, 13.3% 
(84) CCS, and 86.6% (547) basalt. 
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UPPER SHELTER SUMMARY 


Upper Shelter appears to have been intersgittently occupied during the Late 
Archaic by sgall groups of people, perhaps the size of a nuciear family, who 
exploited the local resources. Deer, elk, salmon, fresh water mussel, and 
hazelnut are among the food items found in the excavated fill of the shelter. 
Pestles found in Upper Shelter suggest that other vegetal foods may also have 
been gathered and prepared in hopper or stone bowl sgortars not found during 
the test excavations. Bone tools recovered at the site indicate that meat was 
not the only product hunted animals provided occupants of Upper Shelter. 
Antlers, bones, and hides may have all been used at the site. 


Given the botanical and faunal evidence, it would sees that Upper Shelter 
was occupied during the late summer and early fail. Chinook, coho salmon and 
hazelnuts co-occur at that time of vear and the water level of the river would 
not be so high as to discourage the collecting of Margeretifera falcata 
present at this point in the river. 


The presence of obsidian in the assemblage indicates that the occupants of 
Lpper Shelter participated in an extensive trade network, one through which 
obsidian may have been obtained as far away as south-central Oregon. No other 
obvious non-local items are present in the assemblage. 


Three episodes of occupation, distinguishable by the peaks in occurrence of 
cultural debris, have been identified in Upper Shelter. The gost recent, 
Component A, has two radiocarbon dates of 350 + 60 BP and 400 + 70 BP. The 
barbed and tanged projectile points recovered from this component are 
consistent with these Late Archaic dates. Indeed, all of the projectile 
points recovered during the testing of Upper Shelter are narrow-necked 
varieties, presumably used to tip arrows. 


Though the sample of projectile points is admittedly quite small, initial 
observations suggested that there may be evidence for a change in point stvle. 
Tanged points are present in each of the three components, though it is only 
in the egost recent component--Component A--that barbed points make their 
appearance. This observation was investigated by the use of a chi-square test 
applied to the contingency table formed by Table 15.2. Results indicate that 
the distribution of projectile point types among the three components was not 
signifcantly different in the Upper Shelter deposits. It should be noted that 
the small sample size makes this statistic unreliable and that the inferred 
stylistic change can only be confirmed with a larger sample from Upper Shelter 
or, perhaps, through the excavation of sigilarly stratified sites in the region. 








CHAPTER 16 


LOWER SHELTER INVESTIGATIONS 


No surface evidence of human occupation was apparent at the spot along the 
sandstone outcrop to the west of the talus (Figure 11.2) where David Corliss 
chose to place a test pit. Suspecting a buried rockshelter was present 
because of the slight lipping of the outcrop at the ground surface, Corliss 
excavated through almost 1.7 meters of sterile alluvium before encountering 
cultural material (Figure 16.1). 


Lower Shelter is found at the base of the outcrop and is frontec by the 
terrace which lies between the outcrop and the river to the south. A large 
Douglas fir ¢rows at the base of the outcrop and is immediately west of the 
Lest excavations. 





. - 
Figure 16.1. 1°80 test excavations at Lower Shelter. 
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STRAT I GRAPHY 


Eleven horizons were identified by the BLM soil scientist during the 1980 
test excavations. These horizons have been collapsed into four strata (Figure 
16.2) and are described below. 


Stratum I! inciudes the two 0 horizons which are found to a depth of 
approxigately 10 cm below the surface. These horizons comprise a neutral-to- 
slightly-acid (pH 6.6 - 6.4) humic zone of duff--leaves and fir needles. 


Stratum I!, found to a depth of approximately 40 cm below the surface, 
includes the cwo identified A horizons. Horizon Aii is a 15 cm thick grayish 
brown, fine-to-medium loam. A12 is a 20 cm thick coarse-to-sedius, brown silt 
loam. These horizons have medium acid pH values of 5.8. 


Stratum III, found to a depth of approximately 165 cm below the surface, is 
cosprised of five AC horizons. ACi is approximately 33 cm thick and ACs is 


approximately 20 cm thick. The horizons of this stratum are characterized by 
vellowish brown sandy loam with pH values decreasing with dep‘h, from a medius 
acid 5.8 to a strongly acid 5.4. The structure of the horizons grades from a 
gsedium subangular blocky structure in ACi through a very coarse subangula;r 
blocky type in AC3, returning to a medium subangular biocky structure in Avs. 
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Stratum IV, situated conformgjably below Stratum III and found to a depth of at 
least 225 cm below the surface, is comprised of two C horizons. Each of these 
is approximately 30 cm thick and classified as dark yellowish brown, fine 
sandy ioam with weak, medium subangular blocky structure. The pH value at 
this depth is a strongly acid 5.4. 


Large roots, obviously belonging to the gature Douglas fir to the west of 
the test pits, are found throughout the excavation, particularly within what 
are described as the AC horizons of Stratus III. Cobble-sized pieces of 
sandstone colluvium is not uncoggon in the fill. Boulder-sized saterial is 
most common at the bottogs of the excavation. 


The outcrop within which Lower Shelter is found is consistent with 
Baldwin's description of the Tyee Formation (1981:27): sandstone rhythmically 
overlying a siltstone. 


The soil regige at this location, with the absence of a B horizon, suggests 
a young soil, perhaps no older than 2000 years. 


1980 EXCAVATION 


The original testing of Lower Shelter included the excavation of a 2x2 
meter test pit (TP-1) placed at the base of the sandstone outcrop to the west 
of the Upper Shelter. TP-1 was west of an indentation in the outcrop which 
has funneled slope-wash and colluvium onto the terrace, forming a talus and 
helping to obscure Lower Shelter (Figure 11.2). A Douglas fir with a 
circumference of approximately 5.5 @ is growing adjacent to the test pit and 
large roots of the tree were encountered during the excavation. One root 
grows along the roof of Lower Shelter. 


TP-1 was excavated quickly to a depth of 168 cm below the surface through 
sterile overburden, at which point cultural saterial was encountered. In 
order to maximize recovery, all fill was subsequently sifted through 1/4 inch 
hardware cloth. The excavation was reduced in area to a ix2 seter unit 
consisting of the west half of the original test pit, and excavated to a depth 
of 258 cm “where talus or bedrock was encountered” (Corliss 1981b). 


The cultural devosit reportedly began at a depth of 168 cm and continued to 
at. least 204 cm below the surface. The entire cultural deposit was apparently 
contained within Stratum IV, the C horizons. Between 168 cm and 198 ca@ below 
the surface, Corliss recovered CCS and basalt flakes, a CCS endscraper, and a 
serrated converging base projectile point of fine-grain basalt. At a depth of 
198 to 204 cm a feature “composed of flat cobbles lying on a flat surface” was 
exposed in the northwest corner of TP-1. Associated with this feature were 
“numerous chips”, though neither bone nor charcoal were reported to have been 
collected or observed. 


Below the feature and at a depth of 216 cm, a “pavement of flat sandstone 
cobbles” was encountered which Corliss suspected to represent rooffall. 
Further excavations revealed “mudstone and sandstone boulders” as wel! as “a 
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few water-rounded flat cobbles at 228 cs.’ 


Corliss’ fieid drawings suggested that at the time of this first testing 
the sterile overburden had been excavated from within the rockshelter and that 
the “living floor” remained intact, both within the rockshelier and beyond the 
excavation onto the terrace. The cultural saterial recovered by Corliss seesgs 
to have cone from just beyond (outside) the dripline of the rockshelter. 


1986 EXCAVATION 


Vandalism at Lower Shelter, in the form of unsanctioned excavation, 


prompted additional test excavations. In 1986 these consisted of two 2x2 
meter test pits, TPs E and fF, placed in the vicinity of where Corliss was 
thought to have excavated TP-1. The strategy was to rapidly excavate the 
overburden of strata I - III, relocate Corliss’ test, and expose a larger area 


both within and outside of the shelter from which a greater amount of sateria! 
and cultural features sight be recovered. 


TPs E and F were excavated in 10 caf levels with a sasple of fill of each 
level screened through 1/4 inch hardware cloth in order to saintain contro! 
and assure ourselves that a cultural component was not accidently overlooked. 
Upon reaching a depth of 140 cm below the surface, all of the fill began to be 
screened. 





Figure 16.3. Excavation of Lower Shelter. 
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Figure 16.4. Vertical distribution of cultural material in TP-E. 


The excavation of both of these test pits was hampered by large roots and 
boulder-sized rooffall/colluviuam. Beyond approximately 130 cm _ below the 
surface, the west half of TP-F remained unexcavated due to the size of the 
roots (Figure 16.3). Corliss’ test excavation, obscured in the upper levels 
by pothunting activities and compaction, was discovered by noting the presence 
of a linear arrangement of cut roots, styrofoam cups and a_ tuna fish 
container. At depth, the fill of TP-1 was distinguished from the surrounding 
fill by its marked looseness. 


The cultural material recovered from TPs E and F, summarized in Tables 16.1 
and 16.2, was found to begin at approximately 140 cm below the surface and 
extend to the bottom of the excavation at approximately 210 cm. This vertical 
distribution places the cultural material within the C horizons, as defined 
during the 1980 testing. Only one component is suggested by the distribution 
of material in TP-E (Figure 16.4). This component lies within Stratum IV. 


Rounded, water-worn cobbles were discovered within Stratum IV and 
associated with flaked lithic debris and tools. However, no evidence of a 
feeture, such as the one described by Corliss, was discovered in 1986. 


Although no faunal remains were recovered from the cultural deposit of 
Lower Shelter, one hazelnut fragment was recovered at a depth of approximately 
170 cm below the surface. One radiocarbon assay was obtained from charcoal 
collected at a depth of approximately 160 cm below the surface. The date 
returned is 420 + 60 BP (Beta 17814). 
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Table 16.1 Summary of cultural material recovered from TP-E. 

















Debitage Tools 
Quad Level OBS ccs BAS OBS CCS BAS OTH Total 

A 18 1 1 
0 0 0d 0 oOo. 1. @ 1 

B 15 10 6 16 
16 3 5 8 

17 2 1 1 4 

18 l 1 2 

0 16 13 Oo 1. 0 @ 30 

C 14 5 4 ) 
15 2 3 5 

16 4 3 7 

17 1 3 1 5 

18 0 

19 1 2 l 4 

20 3 2 1 6 

21 1 l 

0 16 0 ©1417 Oo 1. 38 0 37 

D 15 1 6 1 l g 
16 1 3 4 

17 1 4 5 

18 l 4 5 

19 l 3 4 

20 l 1 

0 56 21. 0 2. 1 0 28 





The excavation was terminated on a_ siltstone floor which sloped south 
toward the river. The overhang of Lower Shelter was discovered to be shallow, 
no deeper than approximately 75 cm along a north-south line between TPs E and 
F (Figure 16.5). 





Table 16.2. 


Summary of cultural material recovered from TP-F. 
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Figure 16.5. 
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CHAPTER 17 


DESCRIPTION AND ANALYSIS OF LOWER SHELTER ARTIFACTS 


Recovered from the cultural deposits of Lower Shelter were 15 tools and 153 
pieces of iithic debitage (Table 17.1). The assemblage contains chipped and 
flaked stone tools. No ground tools, obsidian tools or obsidian waste flakes 
were recovered from Lower Shelter. 


Table 17.1 Summary of artifacts recovered from Lower Shelter. 














Material 
CCS BAS Totals 
Projectile points 3 3 
Bifaces l 1 
Unifaces 3 l 4 
Cores ] 1 
Choppers 4 
Fiaked cobbles l ] 
Hammerstone l 1 
5. 10° “15 
Debitage 60 93 153 
(39.2) (60.8) 
TOOLS 


Projectile Points 


Three projectile points were recovered from Lower Shelter (Figure 17.1 and 
Table 17.2). Each is manufactured of basalt. Two types are represented. 


V-stemmed Points 





cs This type includes specimens with V-shaped bases and distal shoulder 
angles greater than 180 degrees. This type is compatible with Connolly’s 
Coquille Series (1986:223, 240). (N=2) 


Foliate Points 


LS This type includes one specimen with a convex base and serrated blade. 
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3 b Cc 
Figure 17.1. Projectile points from Lower Shelter (shown actual size). 
a. 7-1 b. 97-2 c. 6-2 
Table 17.2. Metric data of Lower Shelter projectile points. 
Specimen Raw Max Blade Base 
Type Number Mat’i Length Width Width Thick Prov 
cs 7-1 BAS 26.6% 14.2 3.4 5.0 EC/17 
cs 97-2 BAS 44.4 13.1 3.8 6.5 TPl 
LS 6-2 BAS 21.0% 16.5 - 4.0 ED/15 





measurements in am; * indicates broken or incomplete specimen 


It is compatible with Connolly’s LS-1 (1986:224, 241) and Schreindorfer’s 
Leaf-shaped E from the Marial Site (1985:66). (N=1) 


Bifaces 
One fragmentary CCS biface was collected from EB/17. Specimen 61-1 
measures 21* x 9* x 4* mm and weighs 0.7 gm. This fragment appears to be a 


small portion of the lateral edge of a much larger tool (Figure 17.2). 
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Figure 17.2. Biface (a) and unifaces (b-c) from Lower Shelter (shown actual 
size). 
a. 107-1 b. 67-1 c. 97-1 

Table 17.3. Lower Shelter uniface data. 
Edge Specimen Raw Flake 
Type Number Mat’ Size Prov. 

l 5-1 BAS 5 FD/17 

3 6-1 ccs 2 ED/15 

5 97-1 CCS 3 TPl 
3e2 67-1 CCS 3* EC/19 





Flake Unifaces 


The four unifacially worked flakes recovered from Lower Shelter (Figure 
17.2) were classified in the same manner as those collected from Upper Shelter 
(Table 17.3). Of the unifaces collected, 75% (3) are CCS and 25% (1) is 
basalt. One specimen has a_ single concave edge (type 1), one has a single 
convex edge (type 3), one is an endscraper (type 5), and the fourth specimen 
has two convex edges (type 3,3). This last specimen, 67-1, may be the broken 


proximal end of a (type &) endscraper. 
Cores 
One CCS core was collected from Lower Shelter. Specimen 97-3 was recovered 


from TP-1 at a depth of 168-192 cm below the surface. It measures 59 x 25 x 
16 mm and weighs 28 gms. 





Figure 17.3. Choppers from Lower Shelter (shown 65% actual size). 











a. 69-502 b. 96-2 
Table 17.4. Metric data for Lower Shelter choppers. 
Specimen | Raw 
Number Mat’] Length Width Thickn’s Weight Prov. 
63-501 BAS 83% 132 57 824 EA/18 
69-502 BAS 120 83 58 720 EC/20 
96-2 BAS 115 85 30 395 TP1 
99-1 BAS 104 73 42 365 TP 





measurements in mm; * indicates broken specimen 


Choppers 


Four unifacially flaked basalt cobbles were collected from Lower She!ter 
(Table 17.4). This is the most common type of cobble tool found in the 


cultural deposit of the shelter (Figure 17.3). 
173 
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Table 17.5. Lower Shelter flake types. 








Flake Types 
P S I D Totals 
ccs 3 3 37 17 60 
(5.0) (5.0) (61.7) (28.3) 
BAS 11 29 43 10 93 


(11.8) (31.1) (46.2) {10.7) 


“147 32 80 27 153 
(9.1) (20.9) (52.3) (17.6) 





Key: P=primary flake; S=secondary flake; I=interior; D=debris 
n/(%) 


Flaked Cobbles 


One basalt specimen, 98-1, was collected from TP-1 at a depth of 204 cm 
below the surface. It measures 139 x 80 x 27 mm and weighs 457 gm. Like 
other specimens of this class, it is a sinimally modified water-rounded 
cobble. 


Hammerstone 


One basalt hammerstone was collected. It shows minimal use at an end. 
Specimen 71-501, collected from EC/2i, measures 148 x 63 x 48 mm and weighs 
685 gm. 


DEBITAGE ANALYSIS 


Each of the 153 pieces of debitage collected from Lower Shelter was 
categorized according to its (a) material type, (b) reduction stage, (c) 
completeness, and (d) size. This data is comparable to that collected for the 
debitage of Upper Shelter. 


Recognizing that the sample size is small, the interpretations accompanying 
the following observations are tentative at best. 


Rav Material 


Two raw material types are represented in the lithic debitage from Lower 
Shelter. Basalt is the most commonly occurring material with 60.8% (93) 
represented. CCS is represented by 39.2% (60) of the collection of waste 
flakes. Obsidian, not recorded as a locally occurring lithic resource, is not 


Table 17.6 


Lower Shelter debitage summary; presence/absence of platforr. 























Platform 
Present Absent Debris Totals 
ccs 12 31 17 60 
(20.0) (51.7) (28.3) 
BAS 24 59 10 93 
(25.8) (63.4) (10.8) 
36 90 27 153 
n/(%) 
Table 17.7. Lower Shelter flake size. 
oe Size (caj) 
1 2 3 4 5 »5 Totals 
CCs 13 42 5 60 
(21.7) (70.0) (8.3) 
BAS 9 48 23 & 2 3 93 
(9.7) (51.6) (24.7) (8.6) (2.2) (3.2) 
22 -90— 28° * 2 3 153 
(14.4) (58.8) (18.3) (5.2) (1.3) (2.0) 
—_ n/(%) 


represented in the Lower Shelter debitage assemblage. 


The relative proportions of 
Sheiter are consistent with those seen for the debitage. 


raw materials types for the tools from Lower 
Basalt tools account 


for 66.7% (10) of the assemblage and CCS tools 33.3% (5). 


Flake Type 


Individual 


stages. 


debitage specimens were sorted according to their reduction 


The four lithic reduction stage classifications used to separate the 


Upper Shelter debitage were used for the material from Lower Shelter. 


The relative proportions of CCS flake types indicate that tool manufacture 


and repair were the principal uses of CCS. 


Furthermore, CCS seems to have 
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been treated as a relatively scarce resource. On the other hand, with larger 
proportions of primary and secondary flakes, it would appear that basalt core 
reduction took place at Lower Shelter. It should be noted, however, that the 
size of the basalt tools -- cobble choppers -- would play a role in the 
presence of primary and secondary flakes in the assemblage. Finally, basalt 
appears to have been treated as the locally abundant resource that it is. 


Presence/Absence of Platform 





The presence or absence of a striking platform was recorded for each 
specimen. The majority of the flakes were broke and missing a platfora, 
suggesting tool manufacture (Sullivan and Rozen 1985). 


Debitage Size 


Each piece of debitage was measured by placing it upon a grid of concentric 
circles measuring .5 through 8 cm in diameter. The wajority of flakes 
recovered from Lower Shelter are of the 2 cm range (Table 17.7) witha 
sizeable proportion (38.7%) greater than 2 cna. This seems to indicate the 
easy availability of basalt and the heavy tools which were sanufactured of 
this material. 


LOWER SHELTER SUMMARY 


The cultural material of Lower Shelter, consisting of 15 tools and 153 
pieces of debitage, was recovered below approximately 1.5 meters of sterile 
alluvium and colluvium which had effectively sealed the shelter and its 
contents to the drip line. The soil fronting Lower Shelter has a regime 
suggestive of a young soil, and a radiocarbon date of 420 + 60 BP from the 
depth of the cultural deposit is not inconsistent with this observation. 


The artifact assemblage from Lower Shelter, which includes projectile 
points, flake unifaces, choppers, a hammerstone and a biface fragment, does 
not appear to be particularly specialized, given the amount of wrea tested. A 
hunting camp might be suggested by these tools, game being 'eturned to the 
shelter for further processing. The faunal remains that might shed light on 
the kinds of animals exploited are absent due, no doubt in large part, to the 
strongly acid pH value of the soil at this depi*. One charred hazelnut 
fragment was recovered from Lower Shelter. 


The vertical distribution of cultural material in Lower Shelter does not 
indicate more than one cultural component. 


The three projectile points recovered represent two types that are 
distinctly different from those tanged and barved specimens recovered from 
Upper Shelter. Lower Shelter specimens include two of the V-stemmed Coquille 
Series type and one serrated foliate. Projectile points of these types are 
not inconsistent with what Connolly (1986) describes as the Glade Tradition, a 
long-lived technological and subsistence pattern proposed for southwest 
Oregon. 
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CHAPTER 18 


Archaeological testing at the Martin Creek Site determined the presence of 
buried prehistoric cultural deposits within two rockshelters. Located in the 
Umpqua Basin on land administered by the Bureau of Land Management, the test 
excavations conducted in 1981 and 1986 were prompted by vandalism to these 
deposits. 


The rockshelters of the Martin Creek Site are situated at the base of a 
sandstone outcrop which is fronted by an approxigately 30 meter wide alluvial 
terrace. At the foot of the terrace flows the Uspqua River. An abandoned 
logging road traverses the terrace between the outcrop and river. 


Recovered from the 11 meter* excavation of Upper Shelter were 129 tools and 
1259 pieces of lithic debitage. An examination of the vertical distribution 
of this material, coupled with a review of the soil strata found within this 
shelter, indicates the presence of at least three components that are 
generally coterminous with the lower three soil strata. 


The artifact assemblage from Upper Shelter includes projectile points, 
knife fragments, unifacially worked flakes, heavy choppers, spall scrapers, 
pestles, an abrader, and pieces of pointed and worked bone. A _ large quantity 
of faunal material was collected which was found to include deer, hare, 
squirrel, salmon, sucker, and fresh water sussel. Elk and squawfish are 
possibly represented in the faunal assemblage. Hazelnut frageents were 
recovered from the fill of the rockshelter. 








Table 18.1. Summary of Martin Creek Site radiocarbon dates. 
Date BP Lab Number Provenience 
350 + 60 Beta 17813 Upper Shelter, Component A (Str. III) 
400 + 70 Beta 17812 Upper Shelter, Component A (Str. III) 
420 + 60 Beta 17814 Lower Shelter, Stratum IV 





The projectile points of Upper Shelter are predominateiy tanged and barbed 
specimens of the Gunther Series and are consistent with the Late Archaic 
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period radiocarbon dates of 350 + 60 BP and 400 + 70 BP which date Component 
A, the uppergjost cosponent of Upper Shelter. Barbed projectile points sisilar 
to these have been thought to be associated with fishing (Cressman 1960), 
though this has yet to be proved (cf. Leonhardy 1967). 


Lower Shelter, a shallow overhang which had been buried to the ceiling with 
alluvial and colluvial fill, was tested by means of 10 gmeter*. Two square 
meters, representing Corliss’ 1980 test, were re-excavated during the 1986 
season. Large roots and boulder-size pieces of rooffall precluded substantial 
testing of this rockshelter. 


The artifact assemblage recovered from Lower Shelter includes projectile 
points, flake unifaces, choppers, a hammerstone, anda biface fragment. No 
faunal remains were collected from the strongly acid soil. One hazelnut 
fragment was recovered and a radiocarbon assay on charcoal recovered from the 
cultural deposit returned a date of 420 + 60 BP. 


The projectile point assemblages of the two rockshelters forms sutually 
exclusive sets. The three projectile points of Lower Shelter include two V- 
stemmed Coquille Series specigens and one convex-base serrated foliate. 
Neither of these two types is present in the Upper Shelter assemblage. 
Furthermore, no barbed or tanged specisens--ubiquitous in the Upper Shelter 
deposits--were found in Lower Shelter. This exclusivity would appear to 
represent the presence of two cultural patterns which gay be accounted for by 
Connolly's (1986) culture-historical treatment of archaeological data fros 
southwest Oregon. An average linkage cluster analysis which includes, among 
other point types, the Coquille Series and serrated foliates, graphically 
illustrates their association with like assemblages of what Connolly terms the 
Glade Tradition (1986:100). The Glade Tradition spans the Middle and Late 
Archaic periods with dates as recent as 300 years ago (cf. Pettigrew and Lebow 
1987). 


The projectile point assemblage of components comprising the Late Archaic 
period Siskiyou Pattern, dated to the last 1500 years in southwest Oregon, 
include small side-notched points as well as narrow-necked and barbed 
varieties (Connolly 1986:120). Projectile points of the Gunther Series have 
been found in radiocarbon dated contexts in the Uspqua Basin. At the Narrows 
Site they are found in Component I with radiocarbon dates of 90 + 70, 140 + 
60, 320 + 50 and 330 + 80 BP. One Gunther Barbed point was recovered at Liapy 
Rock Shelter in association with Desert Side-notched and narrow-necked points 
and a date of 430 + 60 BP (Baxter 1987). At South Uspqua Falls Rockshelter 
#1, Gunther Series projectile points were recovered from the upper portion of 
tne cultural deposit (Minor 1987). A date of 600 + 50 BP is perhaps a saxiaua 
date for this type at South Umpqua Falls. It should be noted that V-stemmed 
points--Minor’s type 6--occur stratigraphically below these barbed specisens 
(Minor 1983:16-17). 


If the radiocarbon date from Lower Shelter accurately reflects the age of 
the cultural deposits that were found there, the significance of the Martin 
Creek Site would be its potential for addressing questions dealing with 
culture change and/or replacement, and assessing the appropriateness of 
Connolly’s culture-historical scheme for interpreting Umpqua Basin prehistory. 
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In sum, the assemblage from Lower Shelter indicates that tool sanufacturing 
and repair took place at the time of its use. It was probably periodically 
used by groups of hunters, as suggested by the projectile points. Given the 
tool assesblage and associated faunal and sacrobotanical remains, Upper 
Shelter would seem to represert a late summer-to-early fall occupation of the 
rockshelter by seall groups of people who exploited the local anisa! and 
vegetal resources. Riverine resources of salson and sussel were not 
overlooked in this subsistence regigse and are well represented in the 
archaeological record of Upper Shelter. Although not substantiated by the 
test excavations, it is not unlikely that a lean-to was constructed in front 
of the outcrop to provide additional protection froma the elesents. 


The significance of the “mutually exclusive” projectile point assemblages 
of Upper and Lower Shelters at the Martin “reek Site is investigated in 
greater detail in Part IV. 





PART IV 


CULTURAL CHRONOLOGY 


AND 
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CHAPTER 19 


TOWARD AN UMPQUA BASIN CHRONOLOGY 


Building cultural chronology is neither outdated nor old- 
fashioned. In fact, the overall success of regional 
archaeology depends, in large measure, on the strength of the 
underlying chronologies and typologies (Thomas 1986:619). 


Chronology is one of the smost basic questions facing archaeologists in 
their investigations of a region. Without an understanding of the time period 
in which a site was occupied, broader processual questions (eg., settlement 
patterns, subsistence strategies, inter- and intra-regional patterns of trade, 
in situ cultural change, population replacement) cannot be adequately 
addressed. Archaeologists rely on temporally sensitive artifacts, those the 
morphology of which changes over time, to construct cultural chronologies. 
Dates for the prehistoric periods within these chronologies are assigned by 
using radiocarbon assays of organic material found in association with these 
stylistically distinct artifacts. Seriation of collections may be undertaken 
to determine their relative chronological position within the prehistoric 
sequence. In southwest Oregon, projectile points represent the class of 
artifact found to be most useful in defining cultural periods. 





In this chapter, a set of thirteen middle and upper Uspqua Basin projectile 
point assemblages are compared, followed by a 21-assemblage comparison that 
encorporates not only the original set but also a series of numerically 
smaller assemblages. Together, these assemblages represent components fror 
fifteen archaeological sites. The projectile points have been classified 
according to a scheme employed by Connolly (1986) for comparing southwest 
Oregon and northwest California assemblages. Guided by radiocarbon dates, 
cluster analysis and seriation, the assemblajstes may be divided into three 
temporally significant groups. 


Before presenting the analysis, a brief review of chronologies previously 
applied in the area is introduced. 


LOCAL AND REGIONAL CHRONOLOGIES 


The only Umpqua Basin-specific chronology proposed to date is that of Honey 
and Hogg (1980:58-66). In general, however, the only excavated Umpqua Basin 
materials used in their study were those recovered from test excavations in 
the Steamboat Creek area (Brauner and Honey 1977) located in the North Umpqua 
drainage of the upper Umpqua Basin. Except for these limited local data, the 
researchers relied upon chronological information generated from investiga- 
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Table 19.1 Summary of Honey and Hogg’s Umpqua Basin cultural chronology. 








Time Interval Period Description 

AD 500 - AD 1800 Ethnographic present 
1500 BC - 500 BC Athapaskan intrusion 
2500 BC - AD 1600 Coastal adaptations 
2500 BC - AD 1600 Upland hunting adaptations; later phases 
2900 BC - 1500 BC Lower riverine adaptations 
6000 BC - 2000 BC Upland hunting adaptations; early phases 
14000 - 7000 BC Earliest human penetration and occupation 





tions in the adjacent Rogue and Willamette basins and the more distant 
Columbia Plateau. Furthermore, they employed notions of population sovements 
(e.g. Jacobs 1937; Cressman 1960) which described the coastward sarch of 
people along westward flowing rivers. At the time that Honey and Hogg 
proposed their cultural chronology for the Umpqua Basin, only one radiocarbon 
assay had been collected from any investigation in the Umpqua drainage--a 1010 
BC date from the Umpqua/Eden Site at the mouth of the river. The Honey and 
Hogg chronology is explicitly developmental, as the descriptions of the 
periods indicate, and their seven periods comprise a set of expectations that 
span some 16,000 years (Table 19.1). 


Honey and Hogg speculate that, due to its gore northerly position, entry 
into the Umpqua Basin by groups of hunters predates that which occurred in the 
Rogue Basin to the south. During the early phases of the Upland Hunting 
Adaptation Period (6000 - 2000 BC), populations of hunters from the Columbia 
Plateau and northern Great Basin are said to have crossed the Cascade range 
into the river valleys of western Oregon. The generalized tool kit of these 
people would have included foliate-shaped Gold Hill type points and, later, 
side-notched leaf-shaped points. Subsistence pursuits are thought to have 
inciuded the hunting of modern species of the Western Cascades and (though 
undocumented in the archaeological record) the taking of anadromous fish and 
gathering of a variety of edible plants and nuts. 


During the later phases of the Upland Hunting Adaptation Period (2500 BC- 
AD 1600) Honey and Hogg sveculated that more efficient methods of acquiring 
food were developed. Te evidence they cite includes tool assemblages from 
the Steamboat Creek region of the North Umpqua River. The earlier assemblages 
contain ground stone tools, such as mortars and pestles, and triangular, 
stemmed projectile poins. The later assemblages contain hopper mortars and 
barbed projectile points. 


According to Honey and Hogg, while developments were underway in the 
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uplands, people were slowly moving into and adapting to the environmental 
conditions to be found along the rivers of the middle and lower Umspqua Basin. 
This occurred during the period of Lower Riverine Adaptation which spanned a 
time range from 3000 to 1500 BC. An e'aboration of the developments and the 
cultural assemblage associated with this period was lacking, in large part due 
to the absence of archaeological investigations in that part of the basin. 


Honey and Hogg assumed that a coastal orientation occurred quite late, 
perhaps on the order of 2500 BC, and its development continued until 
approximately AD 1600. The investigations conducted by Oregon State 
University in the late 1970’s at the Umpqua/Eden Site provided Honey and Hogg 
with the sole Umpqua Basin radiocarbon date available to help determine the 
duration of their Coastal Adaptation period. 


Employing the observations of Jacobs (1937) regarding the distribution of 
Pacific Athapaskan populations, Honey and Hogg proposed that the intrusion of 
these people into the Umpqua drainage was from the east side of the Cascade 
Range. The entry was thought to have occurred as early as 1000 BC and to have 
certainly been accomplished by AD 1000. According to Honey and Hogg the 
significance of the Athapaskan intrusion lies in the fact that, as the last 
substantial immigrant group into the Umpqua Basin, their incursion would have 
affected the distribution and interrelationships of extant Penutian 
populations. 


The Ethnographic Present for Honey and Hogg represents that period of time 
during which the lifeways of the aboriginal inhabitants can be understood by 
the historic accounts of early European visitors to the area. They propose 
that this period began approximately AD 500 and continued until AD 1800. 


The cultural chronology of the Umpqua Basin offered by Honey and Hogg 
suffered by its lack of supportive data, a fact of which the authors were well 
aware. However, because it provided a scheme based upon regional assumptions 
of population movement and development, subsequent archaeological data could 
be used to evaluate the hypotheses inherent in its formulation. 


Another cultural chronology, which has had more utility in the Umpqua Basin 
than the Honey and Hogg model, is that developed by Connolly (1986) to account 
for developments in southwest Oregon and northwest California (Figure 19.1). 
A statistical comparison of 32 cultural components from 25 archaeological 
sites yielded three discrete clusters which Connolly interpreted to represent 
three cultural patterns: the Glade Tradition, the Syskiyou Pattern, and the 
Gunther Pattern. 


The Glade Tradition represents a regional expression of the Cascade 
Pattern, found throughout the Pacific Northwest, and is interpreted to span a 
period of 9000 to 300 years ago. Artifacts associated with components of this 
tradition include large side-notched and stemmed points, foliate and 
shouldered points, stone bowl mortars, hammer/anvil stones, edge-faceted 
cobbles, and fluted unifaces. Connolly interprets the sites to be temporary 
camps from which a hunting and collecting economy was conducted. Valley edge 
locations for these camps was thought to be important and suggested an 
orientation to terrestrial resources. To account for the synchronicity that 
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Figure 19.1. Southwest Oregon cultural chronologies. 


is seen among the three cultural patterns, Connolly proposes that the Glade 
Tradition is inherently a conservative techno/economic pattern that persists 
in some regions until quite late. 


Connolly proposes the Siskiyou Pattern to accommodate the Shasta and 
Irongate complexes of northwest California and southwest Oregon. Elements of 
this pattern were originally thought to have been brought westward by groups 
occupying lakeside sites in the northern Great Basin (cf. Connolly 1986, 
1988a). Given recent work and reanalysis of data from the Lake Abert region 
of the northern Great Basin (Oetting 1988), Connolly now believes the Siskiyou 
Pattern to be an in situ development (Connolly 1988a). The appearance of this 
pattern in the valleys of the Klamath, Rogue and Umpqua rivers is thought to 
have begun approximately AD 450. Sites with circular pit houses are found 
along the principal rivers of the region, primarily in the inland valleys. 
The setting of these sites, coupled with the presence of net weights in the 
artifact assemblages, provides evidence suggestive of an emphasis upon 














fishing. Diagnostic artifacts of the Siskiyou Pattern include narrow-necked 
and barbed points, small side-notched points, metates, hopper mortars, and 
pottery. 


The Gunther Pattern, a predominately coastal phenomenon, appears suddenly 
and full-blown approximately AD 900. Connolly attributes its sudden emergence 
to the immigration of Athapaskan and Algic speaking populations. Contrary to 
the aodel proposed by Honey and Hogg, Connolly suggests that these newcomers 
arrived by sea from some, as yet unknown, northerly point of departure. The 
diagnostic artifacts associated with this cultural pattern include those 
reflecting a strong influence from the greater Northwest Coast culture area: 
dentalium shell beads, bone and antler harpoon points, woodworking tools, 
ground stone zoomorphs, flanged and offset pestles, grooved and notched net 
weights, oil lamps, incised bone ornaments, ceremonial obsidian bifaces, baked 
clay figurines, triangular concave base harpoon points, and Gunther barbed 
projectile points. 


Accounting for components that clusterea with those of the Gunther Pattern 
but which did not exhibit the full range of characteristics or attributes 
asso.iated with the pattern, Connolly proposed a Gunther "Sphere" into which 
these components might fall. Connolly hypothesizes that, along with Gunther 
Pattern material ‘traits, local groups were adopting the Athapaskan language as 
their own because of its “prestige” position. 


In Connolly’s cultural chronology for southwest Oregon only one site from 
the Umpqua Basin is included, the South Umpqua Falls Rockshelters Site. The 
cultural material recovered from these two shelters. located in a region 
traditionally occupied by the Takelman Cow Creek Band, was separated into two 
temporal components. The lower component, dated between 1500 BC to AD 1400, 
was found to group with other components of the Glade Tradition. The upper 
component was found to be associated with assemblages of the Siskiyou Pattern. 


Connoliy’s scheme has recently been reviewed in light of additional 
evidence. Both Minor (1987) and Pettigrew and Lebow (1987) question the 
validity of the Glade Tradition. It is suggested by these authors that the 
combining of foliate and broad-stemmed points into a single tradition obscures 
more refined patterns, since the two projectile point types may belong to 
distinctly separate periods. Minor believes that the source of the problem is 
Connolly’s use of sites with mixed assemblages for the comparison. Pettigrew 
and Lebow are skeptical of the cultural origin of the radiocarbon dates 
obtained at the Standley Site, an Upper Coquille drainage site that figures 
prominently in Connolly’s argument for a Glade Tradition refugiua. 


Pettigrew and Lebow also question the timing of the “Athapaskan intrusion” 
and suggest that, instead of being associated with the coastal Gunther Pattern 
and the diagnostic barbed points dated to approximately 1000 vears ago, the 
migration of Athapaskan-speaking peoples into the region is coterminous with 
the Coquille Phase of 2500 to 250 BC. Their argument then, is not only with 
Connolly, but also with the glottochronological evidence, which they suggest 
is not accurate in this instance. This temporal phase is characterized by 
shouldered projectile points with V-shaped stems--classified by Connolly 
(1986) and Pettigrew and Lebow as the "Coquille Series"--which are apparently 
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similar to the Rabbit Island stemmed point type discovered on the Columbia 
Plateau (Pettigrew and Lebow 1987:12.32-12.33). 


The results of Minor’s work at the South Uspqua Falls and Times Square 
rockshelters in the upper Umpqua Basin lead him to question Connolly’s initial 
arguments regarding the proposed source of the Siskiyou Pattern. While 
Connolly argued that cultural influences generating this Late Archaic pattern 
were derived from displaced northern Great Basin lacustrine populations, Minor 
points to the antiquity of Penutian-speaking populations in southwest Oregon. 
Minor proposes that the changes attributed by Connolly to immigrant 
populations are actzsily the product of in situ developments among indigenous 
populations which, after several thousand years, were well-acquainted with the 
local resources (cf. Connolly 1988a). 


Cultural chronologies in western Oregon (Figure 19.1) have often employed a 
tripartite division of the Arachaic Period: Early, Middle, and Late (e.g. 
Beckham et al. 1981; Budy et al. 1986). The distinguishing features are often 
sets of projectile point styles that imply a change in weapon system 
accompanying new hunting techniques: from spear, to atlatl] and dart, and 
finally to bow and arrow. 


Certain details of the foregoing chronologies are at variance with the 
results of the comparison of Umpqua Basin projectile point assemblages that is 
presented later in this chapter. On the basis of the results of this 
analysis, a cultural chronology designed specifically for the Uspqua Basin has 
been developed and is presented following a brief summary of the point 
typology used in the analysis. 


PROJECTILE POINT TYPOLOGY 


The small-scale archaeological investigations that have been conducted in 
the Umpqua Basin have returned a small sample of projectile points. 
Regardless, researchers in this area have remarked on their resemblance to 
morphological types described from the Rogue Basin to the south (cf. Lyman 
1985). In the absence of radiometric dates, these similarities in projectile 
point types have, in the past, provided a guide for the assignment of Umpqua 
Basin components to temporal periods. 


Recent attempts by various workers to develop a projectile point typology 
applicable to the Umpqua Basin have met with mixed success. A typology 
created for the assemblage recovered at the Flanagan Site (Toepel 1985), an 
upper Willamette Valley mound that dates from approximately 6000 years ago to 
recent times, has been used at several Umpqua Basin sites (Baxter and Minor 
1987; Toepel and Keyser 1987; Keyser and Carlson 1987; Keyser 1987). However, 
it fails to distinguish regionally important diagnostic types, such as Gunther 
Barbed from other narrow-necked varieties (cf. Baxter 1987), and includes 
shouldered Coquille Series specimens in a Stemless Series category. 
Furthermore, the metric attributes required for its successful application 
have not always been provided in past Umpqua Basin reports. 
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Figure 19.2. The eleven projectile point types used in the analysis employing 
Connolly’s (1986) typology and point type numbers. 
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The present analysis seeks to exploit the morphological similarities 
observed in southwest Oregon projectile point assemblages. It is felt that 
the typology developed by Connolly (1986:237-241) is suitable to this purpose. 
Not only was it designed to account for the specific projectile point types 
found in the region, its design is general enough to allow for the inclusion 
of collections that are not rigorously described. 


Of the thirteen projectile point types Connolly describes, eleven are 
applicable to the middle and upper Umpqua Basin assemblages analyzed for the 
present research (Figure 19.2}. The two types not discovered in the 
assemblages studied include Connolly’s “narrow-necked, basal-notched points 
with squared barbs” and “triangular, concave base points”; types 3 and 7 
respectively. The latter type has been interpreted as a harpoon tip and the 
presence of this type at the coastal Umpqua-Eden Site in association with a 
maritime tool assemblage would tend to confirm this. 


In the Umpqua Basin, as elsewhere when a typology has yet to be developed 
and agreed upon, projectile point assemblages from individual sites are 
subdivided in order to describe that single assemblage. The result is a set 
of site-specific typologies that require correlation. Table 19.2 provides a 
list of the projectile point types used here as well as their corresponding 
types at 15 Umpqua Basin archaeological! sites. The following is a brief 
description of the types used in the present analysis. 


Type 1 This type includes Gunther Barbed points, which are narrow-necked, 
basally notched specimens with short, contracting or straight stems. The 
pointed barbs exceed the length of the stem. 


Type 2 Included in this type are other basally notched specimens with neck 
widths measuring less than 7.5 mm. This type encompasses’ those specimens 
described in the literature as Gunther Stemmed (cf. Type 11, below). 


Type 4 The projectile points of this type are thin, triangular points with 
shallow to deeply concave bases. Shallow side-notches occur along straight 
blades. These are referred to in the literature as Desert Side-notched. 


Type 5 This type includes other side-notched points with neck widths 8.5 
mm or less. The bases of these specimens range generally from convex to 
straight (cf. Type 12, below). 


Type 6 Specimens of this type are shouldered and have neck widths 
measuring less than 7.5 mm (cf. Type 8, below). 


Type 8 Points of this type are characterized as being shouldered with neck 
widths 7.5 mm or greater. The stems of specimens of this type are generally 
U-shaped (cf. Type 9, helow). 

Type 9 The projectile points of this type are shouldered with V-shaped 
stems. This type, described as the Coquille Series by Connolly, was defined 
from the assemblage at the Standley Site in the Upper Coquille drainage. 

Type 10 This type includes foliate-shaped points with unserrated edges 
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THE ASSEMBLAGES USED IN THE ANALYSIS 


in this analysis, 13 middle and upper Umpqua Basin assemblages from eleven 
sites are first compared (Table 19.3), then 21 assemblages from fifteen sites 
are compared. The selection of these 21 particular artifact assemblages was 
based upon several factors, including (a) the number of typeable projectile 
points found in the individual collections, (b) the availability of 
radiocarbon dates for the assemblages, and (c) the completeness of the 
documentation of the assemblages. In some cases, such as with the four 
cultural components discovered at the Narrows Site, smali components were 
combined with cthers from the same site to form larger assemblages (i.e. 
“Upper” and “Lower"™’. In other cases, such as with the materials from the 
Canton Creek Site, division of site assemblages into “Upper” and “Lower” 
components was not possible because the reports did not provide that kind of 
detailed distributional information. Provided below are brief descriptions of 
the 15 sites used in the comparison of artifact assemblages (Figure 19.3). 


The Martin Creek Site, described in detaii in Section III of this report, 
is a pair of rockshelters located in the middle Umpqua Basin along the main 
stem of the Umpqua River. The upper suwelter contains cultural material that 
may be separated into three occupational episodes, the projectile point 
assemblages of which are dominated by tanged and barbed varieties (types 1 and 
2). Radiocarbon assays date the uppermost occupation to approximately 375 
years ago. The lower shelter contains a small artifact assemblage which 
includes Coquille Series specimens (type 9) and a serrated foliate (type 13). 
While a radiocarbon date of 420 + 60 BP might seem too recent for the material 
of this lower shelter, it is in agreement with Connolly’s chronology. 





The Narrows Site, described in detail in Section II] of this report, is a 
multicomponent occupation of an aboriginal fishery on the North Umpqua River. 
Four occupational episodes were defined on the basis of the vertical 
distribution of cultural material. For the purposes of the initial comparison 
of fifteen assemblages, components I! and II are here combined as an “Upper” 
occupation and components III and IV combined to forma “Lower” occupation. 
The projectile point inventory of the Upper Component is dominated by barbed 
and tanged varieties; types 1 and 2 of Connolly’s typology. Other artifacts 
include knives, scrapers, choppers, edge faceted cobbles, stone bow] and 
hopper mortars, pestles, worked bone, and a baked clay figurine fragment. 
Dates from this Upper Component range from 90 to 1020 years ago. A variety of 
projectile point types are found in the assemblage of the Lower Component, 
perhaps indicating some mixing of the cultural deposits with those from above. 
The majority of the projectile points, however, are broad-necked and include 
types 8, 11, and 12. Radiocarbon dates from the Lower Component include a 
5090 BP date and a 6270 BP date. 





The Grubbe Ranch Site is an undated assemblage of chipped and ground stone 
tools that includes projectile points, stone bowl and hopper mortars, pestles, 
and choppers from vertically stratified cultural deposits along the North 
Umpqua River in the middle Umpqua Basin (O'Neill 1989a). 
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Table 19.3 Summary of Umpqua Basin assemblages used in the analysis. 








13 Assemblages 21 Assemblages 





* Martin Creek (Upper) * Martin Creek (Upper) 

* Narrows (Upper) * Martin Creek (Lower) 

* Narrows (Lower) * Narrows |! 
Syvlmon Valley School * Narrows II 
Glide Ranger Station * Narrows II! 

* Limpy Rock Shelter * Narrows IV 
Shivigny East Syimon Valley School 
South Umpqua Falls (Upper) Glide Ranger Station 

* South Umpqua Falls (Lower) * Limpy Rock Shelter 

* Crispen Ranch * Reynolds Creek 

* Times Square Rockshelter Shivigny East 

* Hughes | Rockshelter South Umpqua Falls (Upper) 
Canton Creek * South Umpqua Falls (Lower) 


* Crispen Ranch (Upper) 
Crispen Ranch (Lower) 
* Times Square Rockshelter 
* Hughes | Rockshelter 
Canton Creek 
Bogus Creek 
Horseshoe #6 
Grubbe Ranch 





* Radiocarbon dates are associated with these assemblages. 





The Shivigny East Site is a dense scatter of chipped stone tools and 
debitage located on a ridge crest overlooking the North Umpqua River in the 
upper Umpqua Basin (O'Neill 1988a). A variety of projectile points were 
recovered and included types 2, 6, 9, 10, 11, and 13. 


The Sylmon Valley School Site is situated on the South Umpqua River in the 
middle Umpqua Basin (Lyman !985). In addition to a set of projectile points, 
the artifact assemblage includes scrapers, knives, choppers, and net weights. 
A feature presumed to be an earth oven was discovered. It consisted of a 
concentration of water-rounded cobbles and fire-cracked rock in a matrix of 





fire-blackened earth measuring approximately 1 meter in diameter. No 
botanical remains were found associated with this oven. 
The Glide Ranger Station Site is located in the middle Umpqua Basin at the 


confluence of the North Umpqua River and Little River (Churchill and Jenkins 
1985). An extensive site situated on the north and south banks of the Umpqua, 
it contains vertically stratified cultural deposits which include chipped and 
ground stone tools and a projectile point assemblage dominated by broad- 
necked/stemmed varieties. The site remains undated. 
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Figure 19.3. Location of the archaeological sites used in the comparison. 




















The Crisper Ranch Site is situated on the South Umpqua River in the spiddle 
Umpqua Basin. The cultural deposits found at this site say be divided into 
Upper and Lower components. The earliest component includes projectile points 
of the broad-necked/side-notched and Coquille Series types. Those of the 
Upper Component, the base of which is radiocarbon dated to 620 + 69 BP, 
include the narrow-necked types 2 and 6, and Coquille Series specimens. Other 
artifacts recovered include knives, scrapers, drills, choppers, grinding 
stones and edge-faceted cobbles. The variety of tools and presence of ground 
stone artifacts lends support to the ethnographic information that this site 
was employed as a winter village (Baxter and Minor 1987). In the present 
analysis, the two components have been combined for the initial comparison of 
distinguishable clusters due to the low frequency of projectile points. These 
components are again separated in the later comparison of 21 asseablages. 


The South Uspgua Falls Rockshelters are located above a natural ispedimsent 
to the migration cf anadromous fish in the upper Umpqua Basin. The Upper and 
Lower components used in this analysis were described by Connolly (1986:65- 
67). The Upper Component consists of the cultural material recovered fros 
Stratum | of the Lower Shelter and includes tanged (type 2) and Desert Side- 
notched (type 4) points as well as Coquille Series (type 9) specimens. The 
Lower Component consists of the cultural material from Stratum II of the Lower 
Shelter, where a radiocarbon date «f 600 + 50 BP was recovered, and all of the 
Upper Shelter, where a_ radiocarbon assay of 3190 + 50 BP was recovered near 
the bottom of the deposit. The Lower Component projectile point assembiage is 
dominated by foliate-shaped and broad-necked/stemmed specimens. 


The Times Square Rockshelter is located on a tributary of the South Uspqua 
River in the upper Umpqua Basin. A radiocarbon assay of 2690 + 60 BP 


associated with a broad-necked projectile point (type 12) possibly indicates 
the initial occupation of the rockshelter. It apparently cont:nued to be 
intermittently occupied until historic time, as evidenced by the presence of a 
copper tube and a glass bead. The remains of a wooden lean-to were present at 
the south of the shelter. Projectile points of this later period of 
occupation include Gunther Barbed, Desert Side-notched, and other narrow- 
necked corner-notched specigens (types 1, 4 and 2). Perhaps the most 
remarkable aspect of this site is the presence of cordage, fiber bundles, 
folded and tied leaves, and spliced wooden artifacts (Minor and Connolly 
1987). 


The Hughes | Pockshelter is located above a tributary of the South Umpqua 
River in the upper Umpqua Basin (Keyser and Carlson 1987). The upper levels 
contain narrow-necked corner-notched projectile points associat-c witha 
radiocarbon date of 1025 + 110 BP. The lower levels are dominated by foliate- 
shaped and broad-necked stemmed points (types 10 and 12). Other artifacts 
recovered from the cultural deposits include knives, scrapers, a mano and 
grinding slab. The vast majority of the faunal remains are deer. 


The Limpy Rock Shelter, located in the upper North Umpqua drainage (Baxter 
1987), contains dense cultural deposits representing an occupation beginning 
approximately 430 years ago. The artifact assemblage contains a large number 
of projectile points dominated by types 2 and 4. Also included in the 
assemblage are knives, scrapers, grinding slabs and a hopper mortar base. 





Table 19.4. Setting and location of 13 Umpqua Basin assemblages. 





Site Setting 














Site Location Open Rockshelter Total 
Middle Basin 5 (38%) 1 (8%) 6 (46%) 
Upper Basin 2 (15%) 5 (38%) 7 (54%) 
Total 7 (54%) 6 (46%) 13 











The Reynolds Creek Site is situated on stream terraces above Steamboat 
Creek in the North Umpqua drainage of the upper Umpqua Basin (Churchill 1986). 
Among the artifacts recovered are scrapers, knives and projectile points. The 
latter include serrated and unserrated foliates, and broad-necked stemmed and 
side-notched varieties. A radiocarbon assay from the middle of the cultural 
deposit returned a date of 2800 + 60 BP. 





The Canton Creek Site, also located on terraces above Steamboat Creek, was 
found to be a_ multicomponent site consisting of a dense lithic scatter of 
debitage and chipped stone tools. The upper component contained small, basal- 
notched points and only rare occurrences of stemmed and _ side-notched 
specimens. The lower component was dominated by stemmed and side-notched 
varieties (Brauner and Honey 1977:22-23). 





The Bogus Creek Site is located at the confluence of Bogus Creek and the 
North Umpqua River in the upper Umpqua Basin (Winthrop 1989). The artifact 
assemblage includes scrapers, knives, and projectile points--all of which are 
either broad-necked or broad-stemmed (types 11 and 12). Obsidian sourcing 
conducted on a set of artifacts determined the most comaon source of this type 
of lithic raw material to be the Silver Lake/Sycan Marsh source in south 
central Oregon. Hydration analysis suggested an _ intermittent occupation 
between 6000 to 600 years ago (Winthrop 1989). 





The Horseshoe #6 Site is an undated, dense lithic scatter located in the 
upper Umpqua Basin. A depression discovered during the testing of this site 
is interpreted as a house pit. The artifact assemblage includes knives, 
scrapers, and projectile points the majority of which are broad-necked stemmed 
specimens (Speicer 1987). 





In general, the projectile point assemblages from these tested sites are 
small. None in this analysis numbers more than 34 typeable specimens, the 
average being approximately 17. 








Of the 13 assemblages, 46% (6) are located in the lowland valleys of the 
middle Umpqua Basin and 54% (7) are located in the forested mountains of the 
upper basin. In terms of drainage location, one site is situated upon the 
main stem of the Umpqua and the remaining twelve are evenly divided between 
the North and South Umpqua drainages. 


The assemblages may be further characterized by noting the type of site 
from which they were recovered. Seven of the assemblages are from "open" or 
exposed sites on river terraces or ridges, six are from the protected environs 
of rockshelters. Table 19.4 presents the distribution of the assembiages by 


setting and location. 


ORDERING AND GROUPING THE ASSEMBLAGES 


In order to discover patterns of association in the 13 Umpqua Basin 
assemblages chosen for the analysis (Table 19.5), two investigative tools were 
employed: seriation and cluster analysis. 


In general, seriation is the placing of elements into a linear order 
reflecting similarity as well as dissimilarity. In this case, an assemblage 
of a seriated group of assemblages that is most like another assemblage will 
appear in closer proximity to it than to an assemblage with which it is less 
similar. Archaeologists seriate collections or assemblages with the 
anticipation that the results will reflect temporal ordering. To this end, 
variables that might produce spurious results (e.g. functional differences 
between sites; spatial differences) are held to a minimum. Where the law of 
superposition alone will answer the question of which assemblage occurred 
first, seriation may be a _ redundant exercise or assume the place of 
corroborative evidence. It is often the case, h-wever, that stratigraphy will 
not fully explicate the situation. Not all sites contain cultural horizons 
separated by a sterile horizon, and stratigraphic units are not necessarily 
spatially uninterrupted even within small areas. There are also processes of 
redeposition that can on occasion invert original stratigraphy. 


One of the basic notions underlying seriation is that artifact types have 
what amounts to a life of their own. Ontogeny is reflected in the 
archaeological record and by exploiting this observation the temporal ordering 
of assemblages is made possible. Ford (1972) provides an explicit method to 
be used in the search for lenticular “battleship” curves based on percentage 
of each type in each collection. Using Ford’s method and guided by the 
stratigraphic position of assemblages at individual sites and the radiocarbon 
dates associated with assemblages, a set of “battleship curves" was 
constructed based on the Umpqua Basin data (Figure 19.4). 


The general order of the projectile points, with broad-necked varieties to 
the left and narrow-necked varieties to the right, is based in part upon the 
pattern observed in western Oregon; the former associated with the Middle 
Archaic and the latter with the Late Archaic Period. The undated Canton Creek 
and Sylmon Valiey School sites fall most comfortably between radiocarbon dated 
sites of the latter part of the Late Archaic Period. The undated asemblages 
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Table 19.5. Frequency of 11 projectile point types used for comparison in 13 
Umpqua Basin archaeological assemblages. 
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Projectile point tvpes follow Connolly (1986): 1. Gunther Barbed; 2. Narrow- 
necked. barbed (Gunther Stemmed): 4. Desert Side-notched; 5. Other small side- 
notched: 6. Narrow-necked, shouldered; 8. Broad-necked, shouldered, U-shaped 
stem; 9. Coquille Series; 10. Unserrated Foliate; 11. Broad-necked, stemmed; 
12. Broad-necked, side-notched; 13. Serrated foliate. 


of the Shivignv East and Glide Ranger Station sites lie between components 
with Middle Archaic Period dates. Of the 11 projectile point types, four are 
minimally represented (types 13, 5, 8 and 6), and five seem to form discrete 
groups (types 11, 9, 2, 4 and 1). 


The fact that mixed assemblages occur among those investigated is reflected 
in the results of the seriation. Three projectile point types (10, 12, 2) 
occur throughout the entire temporal range represented. One of these, the 
foliate-shaped Type 10, has been shown to be a long-lived type in western 
Oregon (Connolly and Baxter 1986). However, neither the broad-necked/side- 
notched Type 12 nor the narrow-necked/barbed Type 2 have been shown to have 
such a long temporal span. To account for their occurrence it should be 
remarked that the Canton Creek and Hughes I Rockshelter sites were thought to 
be multicomponent by their excavators, while excavated evidence showed that 
the occurrence of narrow-necked projectile points (types 5, 2 and 1) in the 
Lower Component at the Narrows Site is the result of mixing. 
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Seriation of 13 Umpqua Basin assemblages. 








Table 19.6. Ordered Q@-mode matrix of Robinson Index similarity scores for 13 
Lmpgua Basin assemblages based on the relative frequency of 11 projectile 


point types. 
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The same set of data was used in a @-mode and R-mode average linkage 
cluster analvsis using the Robinson index of agreement. According to Johnson 
(1968), the ordering of the assemblages that results from the forming of 
clusters in this manner does not necessarily reflect a temporal ordering. 
Rather, it attempts to demonstrate relative similarity of collections, one to 
the other. It is left to the researcher to explain or interpret the 
significance of the clusters in the archaeological record. A Q-mode analvsis 
provides insight into how site assemblages cluster. An R-mode analvsis--to be 
described later--is undertaken in order to provide insight into how artifact 
types cluster (Dumond 1974). In this case, the R-mode analysis uses the 
projectile point types themselves. 


In order to derive these clusters, the Robinson Similarity Matrix (Rcbinson 
1951) was constructed using the frequency data found in Table 19.5. The 
similarity scores provide for a comparison of pairs of assemblages, with 
identity equaling 200. The greater the similarity the higher the score. The 
matrix of Table 19.6 has been hand-ordered, higher scores clustering about the 
diagonal and lower scores found along the margins. In order to generate 
dendrograms, the assemblages are linked by the average linkage method 
described by Johnson (1968). 


The dendrogram of Figure 19.5, which illustrates the average linkage 
cluster of assemblages (Q-mode), indicates that the 13 projectile point 
collections can be best viewed as a set of three groups. While temporality is 
not claimed for cluster analysis, the assemblage clusters do seem to fall into 
three age groups. 
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Figure 19.5. Average linkage cluster of 13 Umpqua Basin projectile point 
assemblages. 
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Group A assemblages include the upper components at the Narrows and Martin 
Creek sites, the Times Square and Limpy Rock shelters, Canton and Sylmon 
Valley School sites. These assemblages characteristically contain late style 
projectile points including Gunther Barbed and Stemmed points (1 and 2), and 
Desert Side-notched (4) points. They also contain foliate and broad- 
necked/side-notched specimens {10 and 12). Excluding the radiocarbon assay of 
2690 BP from the Times Square Shelter, which dates a small collection of 
broad-necked points, the radiocarbon dates associated with assemblages of 
Group A range from 1020 to 90 years ago, with an average age of approximately 
390 years ago. Only one of the six assemblages, Times Square Shelter, is 
located in the South Umpqua drainage. 


Group B assemblages include the upper and lower componen‘s at the South 
Umpqua Falls Shelters, and the Crispen Ranch and Shivigny East sites. The 
projectile point types associated with this group include Gunther Stemmed and 
Coquille Series (2 and 9) points. Also found in these assemblages are broad- 
necked/stemmed, foliate, and broad-necked/side-notched (11, 10 and 12) 
projectile points. Two radiocarbon assays of approximately 600 BP and one of 
3190 BP date the assemblages of Group B. Of the four assemblages in Group B, 
three are found in the South Umpqua drainage and one, the Shivigny East Site, 
is located in the North Umpqua drainage. 


Group C assemblages include the lower components of the Narrows Site, and 
the collections from the Glide Ranger Station and Hughes I Rockshelter. The 
projectile points that dominate the assemblages of this group are broad-necked 
varieties (types 11, 12 and 8). Foliate and mnarrow-necked specimens also 
occur in the collections. Radiocarbon assays associated with the assemblages 
of Group C include the 1025 BP date from the Hughes I Rockshelter, and the 
5090 BP and 6270 BP dates from the Narrows Site. 


In order to capitalize on these results and to investigate the robustness 
of the scheme, five more assemblages were added to the analysis. Where 
appropriate, the original assemblages were split into smaller analytical units 
(Table 19.7). This reconfiguration of the data resulted in the comparison of 
21 projectile point assemblages from 15 different sites. The size of the 
collections range from a low of only two specimens (Narrows IV) to a high of 
34 specimens (Limpy Rock Shelter). Fully 47% (10) of the assemblages 
number fewer than ten specimens. As may be seen in the dendrogram which 
illustrates the average linkage cluster of these 21 assemblages (Figure 19.6), 
the original pattern observed in the analysis of the 13 Umpqua Basin 
assemblages is maintained. The radiocarbon dates associated with these groups 
are presented in Figure 19.7. 


Group A continues to be dominated by North Umpqua drainage assemblages 
radiocarbon dated to no earlier than AD 1520. The Grubbe Ranch Site is added 
to this group and of the upper components at the Narrows Site, only Narrows I 
is included here. 


Group B, likewise, continues to be dominated by South Umpqua drainage 
assemblages. The upper and lower components of both the Crispen Ranch Site 
and the South Umpqua Falls Rockshelters are included among these assemblages. 
The small projectile point assemblage from Lower Shelter at the Martin Creek 
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Table 19.7. Frequency of 11 projectile point tvpes used for comparison in 21 
Umpqua Basin components. 
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Site, which consists of two Coquille Series projectile points and a serrated 
foliate, is included in Group B. 


To Group C are added three assemblages dominated by broad-necked projectile 
points: Bogus Creek, Reynolds Creek, and Horseshoe #6. One of these, the 
Reynolds Site, contains a Middle Archaic Period radiocarbon date of 2800 BP. 


The R-mode analysis of the data set emploved in the comparison of the 13 
assemblages reveals the pattern in which the projectile point types co-occur. 
R-mode analysis makes use of normalized collections. The dendrogram of Figure 
19.8, which illustrates the average linkage cluster of the projectile point 
types, shows that these types may be separated into three groups. 


Group I includes types generally considered to be late period projectile 
points (types 1, 2 and 4) as well as the long-lived foliate-shaped type 10. 
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Figure 19.6. Average linkage cluster of 21 Uspqua Basin projectile point 
asseablages. 
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Figure 19.7. 
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Figure 19.8. R-mode average linkage cluster of 11 projectile point types. 


The Coquille Series type 9 is found in Group I. Figure 19.8 also demonstrates 
the surprisingly close relationship that broad-necked/side-notched points (12) 
have with Gunther Barbed (1) in these assemblages. This is undoubtedly a 
result of the mixed assemblages that are being compared. 


Group II includes broad-necked/stemmed (11) and, unaccountably, the narrow- 
necked type 5 side-notched point. 


Group III includes types 6, 13, and 8. The clustering of these three 
projectile point types is probably due to their low frequency; their rank 
order is 8, 9 and 10. 


The foregoing analyses have demonstrated that Umpqua Basin projectile point 
assemblages form three temporally distinct groups. As will be shown below, 
there is some indication that two of these groups also have a spatial 
Jimension. 
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CULTURAL PERIODS IN THE UMPQUA BASIN 


Middle Archaic Period 


In the above analysis, Group C contains assemblages with radiocarbon dates 
assignable to the Middle Archaic Period. In western Oregon, depending upon 
the interpreter, this period begins either 6000 (Beckham et al. 1981) or 4000 
years ago (Budy et al. 1986) and lasts until the appearance of narrow-necked 
projectile points approximately 2000 years ago. In the Umpqua Basin this 
period began at least 6300 years ago. 


During the Middle Archaic, the middle and upper Umpqua basins were 
inhabited by groups of people who occupied sites ip areas suitable for the 
exploitation of local terrestrial and riverine resources. Settings include 
mountain benches (e.g. Horseshoe #6), rockshelters (e.g. Hughes I), and river 
terraces (e.g. Narrows and Glide Ranger Station). The ethnographic pattern of 
seasonal shift in residence to accommodate the appearance of different 
resources would seem to have some antiquity. The dependence upon anadromous 
fish, if site setting is an indicator, would also seem to be a long-lived 
tradition in the Umpqua Basin. 


Extra-basin contact during the Middle Archaic is indicated by the presence 
of obsidian tools and debitage in the assemblages of this period. Sourcing of 
obsidian from the Bogus Creek Site, in the upper North Umpqua basin, reveals 
that the Silver Lake/Sycan Marsh source of south central Oregon was the origin 
of most of this material at this time (Winthrop 1989). 


The Marial and Coquille phases described by Pettigrew and Lebow (i987) for 
the Elk Creek drainage of the Rogue Basin encompass the time interval 
represented by the assemblages of Group C. The Marial Phase (6500 -2500 2C) 
is characterized by assemblages containing relatively large proportions or 
leaf-shaped and broad-necked/diverging stem points. The latter point type 
might be subsumed in either of Connolly’s type 11 or 12. Assemblages of the 
Coquille Phase (2500 -250 BC), on the other hand, are dominated by projectile 
points of the Coquille Series (type 9) which are not characteristic of Group 
Cc. Rather, this projectile point type is more commonly associated with the 
assemblages of Group B, which date between 1240 BC and AD 1350. 


The Glade Tradition, as described by Connolly (1986), includes not only the 
temporal range of the Middle Archaic but, in places, a good portion of the 
Late Archaic Period as weil. For Connolly’s scheme to be verified in the 
Umpqua Basin, we would logically expect a single cluster that included the 
assemblages of Group C and Group B. Assemblages of this hypothesized Glade 
Tradition Group would contain significant proportions of broad-stemmed and 
Coquille Series points. Instead, Group C, with its broad-stemmed points, is 
distinguished from Group B by the presence of Coquille Series and Gunther 
Stemmed points in the latter. The terrestrial orientation proposed by 
Connolly for occupations of the Glade Tradition does not seem to be replicated 
in the Umpqua Basin assemblages of the same time period. 
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Late Archaic Period 





Assemblage clusters A and 8B represent partly contemporaneous but 
geographically separable phases of the Late Archaic in the Umpqua Basin. 
These phases are here labeled the Narrows Phase and Falls Phase, respectively, 
and seem to account not only for the temporal-spatial clustering of the 
archaeological assemblages but also the presence during the ethographic period 
of two distinct cultural groups within the basin. 


Assemblages of the Falls Phase generally occur in the upper South Umpqua 
drainage and, while they are associated with radiocarbon dates no later than 
600 years ago, sites such as South Umpqua Falls Rockshelters and Crispen Ranch 
apparently continued to be occupied by Native Americans until quite late, 
perhaps into historic time (Minor 1987; Baxter and Minor 1987). 
Investigations conducted at the South Umpqua Falls Rockshelters Site (Minor 
1983, 1987) give this phase its name. 


There is some evidence that the Falls Phase was at one time a basin-wide 
Late Archaic expression. The Coquille Series projectile point type which is 
characteristic of this phase is found in assemblages, perhaps temporally 
mixed, in the North Umpqua drainage (e.g. Canton Creek). The most provocative 
evidence comes from the Martin Creek Site in which the Lower Shelter contains 
diagnostic cultural material distinctly different from that of the Upper 
Shelter. The projectile points of the Lower Shelter cluster with other Falls 
Phase assemblages, whereas the projectile points of the Upper Shelter cluster 
with Narrows Phase assemblages. One radiocarbon assay of 420 BP from the 
Lower Shelter and two assays of 350 BP and 400 BP from the Upper Shelter 
suggest that rapid replacement of one group by another occurred at the Martin 
Creek Site. 


While ethnic identification of archaeological groups is a chancey 
undertaking, it should be noted that the distribution of assemblages of the 
Falls Phase is coterminous with the territorial range of the Takelman 
(Penutian) Cow Creek Band (Beckham 1986). This observation would appear to 
run afoul of Pettigrew and Lebow’s assertion (1987) that the Coquille Series 
projectile point is to be identified with an Athapaskan intrusion into this 
region at about 2500 BC. It seems reasonable to accept the interpretation 
provided by Minor (1987) that there was a slow, but persistent, in situ 
cultural change in this region and that the Penutian populations identified at 
the time of contact had an ancient claim to this territory. 


A riverine orientation is interpreted from the location of the Falls Phase 
assemblages. The region immediately surrounding the Crispen Ranch Site, a 
probable winter village with a radiocarbon date of approximately 620 BP, also 
served--during ethnographic times--as "a location used for harvesting and 
processing of freshvater mussels and lampreys, a trout and salmon fishery, and 
a salt lick” (Baxter and Minor 1987:42). The South Umpqua Falls, below the 
rockshelters, has been known as a very productive fishery. Faunal remains 
recovered from Falls Phase assemblages indicate that a broad range of large 
and small mammals were hunted and trapped, with black-tailed deer providing a 


significant proportion of the meat diet (cf. Morejohn 1987). 
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Mortuary customs during the Falls Phase included flexed burial in shallow 
pits (Minor 1987). The Tyee Burial located on the main stem of the Umpqua 
River, with radiocarbon dates of 500 and 470 years ago, included grave goods 
consisting of a spatulate-shaped, groind slate club which had been broken 
prior to interment (O’Neill 1987). 


During the Falls Phase there was continued extra-basin contact, as 
evidenced by the occurrence of obsidian in the archaeological deposits of this 
phase. There is no indication of a_ significant interruption of this trade 
during this phase (cf. Pettigrew and Lebow 1987) and sourcing studies in the 
Umpqua Basin do not suggest a change in source over time. 


Results of archaeological investigations at the Narrows Site provide the 
name for the assemblages of Group A. The Narrows Phase is radiocarbon dated 
no earlier than 430 years ago and assemblages of this phase are generally 
found along the main stem of the Umpqua and in the North Umpqua River 
drainage. These assemblages characteristically contain Gunther Barbed type 
projectile points. The geographic distribution of the Narrows Phase 
assemblages closely approximates that of the attributed territorial range of 
the Athapaskan-speaking Upper Umpqua at the time of contact. 


Subsistence pursuits undertaken during the Narrows Phase appear comparabie 
to those of the Falls Phase, with riverside winter villages situated in 
locations of multi-resource availability. Riverine resources, which included 
anadromous fish and freshwater mussels, were exploited. Ground stone tools 
and possible oven features at Narrows Phase sites provide archaeological 
evidence of the importance of vegetable foods. Mortuary practices included 
the placing of remains in shallow, basin-shaped pits such as was discovered in 
Component I at the Narrows Site. These details wne!p corroborate the 
ethnographic data available for the native peoples of the Umpqua Basin. 


SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS AND CULTURAL CHRONOLOGY 


Against a backdrop of cultural chrcnologies offered for the Uspqua Basin 
(Honey and Hogg 1980) and southwest Oregon (Connolly 1986; Budy et al. 1986; 
Pettigrew and Lebow 1987) this chapter has presented a comparison of Umpqua 
Basin prejectile point assemblages. The purpose of this analysis was to 
construct an independent cultural chronology that would account for the 
eichaeological data recovered from prehistoric sites in the Umpqua Basin 
(Figure 19.9). 


The projectile point typology employed for the analysis was adopted fros 
Connolly’s (1986) work with southwest Oregon and northwest California data. A 
seriaticn of 13. assemblages by projectile point type revealed the 
applicability of this typology for Umpqua Basin materials and confirmed the 
suspicion that some of these assemblages are mixed. 


This set of 13 assemblages was subsequently augmented by the addition of 
numerically smaller components as well as the splitting of previously combined 
assemblages. The resulting set of assemblages numbered 21 and the cluster 
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Figure 19.9. A cultural chronology of the Umspqua Basin. 
analysis performed on this set yielded identical results. Three clusters of 


assemblages that are interpreted to represent temporo-spatial groups were 
defined. One of these is a group of Middle Archaic Period components and two 
are associated with Late Archaic Period dates and artifacts. 


The group of assemblages with the earliest radiocarbon dates, Group C, 
represents a Middle Archaic occupation of the middle and upper Umpqua Basin. 
Broad-stemmed points dominate the collections. Sites from which assemblages 
are derived are found in both the North and South Umpqua drainages and current 
data do not indicate an emphasis upon terrestrial resources, as might be 
assumed from local and regional chronologies. 


The Falls Phase, represented by the assemblages of Group B and named for 
the South Umpqua Falls Rockshelters Site, is a Late Archaic occupation that 
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until approximately 400 years ago was found basin-wide. Assemblages of this 
phase characteristically contain Coquille Series projectile points. The 
geographic distribution of recent assemblages of this phase, found in the 
South Umpqua drainage, potentially reflects a constricted territorial 
distribution of the Takelman Cow Creek Band. 


Along the main stem of the Umpqua River and in the North Umpqua drainage, 
the Falls Phase was succeeded by the Narrows Phase, represented by the 
assemblages of Group A. Projectile point assemblages of the Narrows Phase 
typically contain Gunther Barbed specimens and are radiocarbon dated frosm 
approximately 400 years ago to historic times. The geographic distribution of 
assemblages of the Narrows Phase closely matches the territorial distribution 
of the Athapaskan Upper Umpqua and a late date of entry into the basin is 
consistent with most Pacific Athapaskan linguistic and archaeological studies 
(cf. Whistler 1979). 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Archaeological investigations in the Umpqua Basin, generally in 
response to federally mandated cultural resources measures, have produced a 
corpus of information that has heretofore gone unsynthesized. Those who have 
conducted test excavations in the basin have generally appealed to sources 
outside the basin in order to assign temporality to the cultural deposits 
encountered. Recent cultural chronologies developed for materials recovered 
in southwest Oregon (Conmnolly 1986; Pettigrew and Lebow 1987) have proposed 
that the Umpqua Basin be included in their schemes. A compariscn of 21 Uspqua 
Basin projectile point assemblages, presented in the previcus chapter, has 
found that these cultural chronologies cannot be applied directly to the 
materials of this more northerly basin. While the general cultural patterns 
proposed by Connolly (1986, 1988a) seem appropriate, the details which 
generate a “periodization of southwest Oregon prehistcry” (cf. Bicchieri 1975; 
Connolly 1988b:69) are necessarily specific to the Umpqua Basir. The 
interpretations offered by Pettigrew and Lebow (1987) regarding the appearance 
of Athapaskan populations in southwest Oregon are not found to be appropriate 
for the Umpqua Basin situation. 


Presented in this report have been the analyses of two archaeological sites 
located in the middle Umpqua Basin. These prehistoric sites, one of which is 
currently the oldest dated site in the basin, contain stratified, 
radiometrically dated assemblages. The projectile point assemblages of these 
sites were subsequently employed in a comparison with other Uspqua Basin sites 
to develop a local chronology. The clustering of the assemblages into three 
temporal-spatial groups is interpreted to be the result of both in situ 
cultural change and the appearance of a distinctly different language 
comaunity on the scene. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SITES 


The two archaeological sites described in detail in this report provided 
six of the 21 projectile point assemblages used in the comparison of Uspqua 
Basin assemblages. The results of these investigations have been the 
discovery of discrete, radiocarbon-dated components that have been ordered 
into a local sequence spanning the past 6300 years. Presented below is a 
summary of those investigations. 


The Narrows Site 
The Narrows Site, described as an aboriginal fishery in the 1855 cadastral 
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survey records, is situated ona _ terrace overlooking the North Uspqua River 
near the community of Idleyld in the middle Umpqua Basin. At this point the 
river rushes through a narrow channel, giving the location its name. 
Archaeological testing of the site in 1981, 1986, and 1987 yielded 597 tools 
and 8913 pieces of lithic debitage. The artifact assemblage includes 
projectile points, knives, drills, scrapers, cores, choppers, hammerstones, 
edge faceted cobbles, stone bowl and hopper gortars, pestles, bone tools and a 
fragment of a baked clay figurine. The variety of artifacts suggests the 
site’s use as a base camp. The excavation of a portion of a house pit 
indicates that the site may have been, at times, permanently occupied. An 
analysis of the vertical distribution of cultural material, found to extend to 
approximately 150 cm below the surface, indicates the presence of four 
cultural components. Radiocarbon dated, these components represent portions 
of the Middle and Late Archaic periods, beginning approximately 6300 years 
ago. 


Component I, with a series of four radiocarbon dates ranging from 90 + 70 
BP to 330 + 80 BP, is found in a midden-like upper soil stratus. Associated 
with this component are barbed and tanged projectile points, bone tools, a 
baked clay figurine fragment, and a tightly flexed hugan burial found to have 
been buried in a basin-shaped pit. The artifact assemblage and cultural 
features of this component help define the Narrows Phase of the Late Archaic 
Period in the Umpqua Basin. 


Component II is dated by two radiocarbon assays of 450 + 70 BP and 1020 + 
60 BP. The projectile point assemblage of this component is dominated by 
broad-necked stemmed and side-notched specimens. It is quite possible that 
the two Coguille Series projectile points assigned to Component I represent a 
mixing of the two components and may more reasonably be associated with the 
materials of Component II. Only additional testing will resolve this 
question. Also associated with Component I! are stone bowl and hopper 
mortare, and a partially exposed house pit. Although the cluster analysis 
presented in Chapter 20 places this component with Middle Archaic assemblages, 
given the radiocarbon dates associated with this component and the possibility 
of Coquille Series projectile points being present, it is more reasonable to 
assume that Component II represents a Late Archaic Period Falls Phase 
occupation at this site. 


The cultural materials of Component III, dated by a radiocarbon assay of 
5090 + 80 BP on charcoal collected from a small, bisque-rimmed fire pit, 
include as wide a variety as found in Component I. The projectile point 
assemblage is dominated by broad-necked stemmed and side-notched varieties. 


Component IV is represented by the artifacts, debitage and fire pit 
uncovered at a depth of approximately 110 to 150 cm below the surface. 
Charcoal collected from the fire pit, which also contained small fragments of 
calcined bone, returned a date of 6270 + 130 BP. The two projectile points 
recovered from this component included an asymmetrical broad-stemmed specimen 
and a convex base specimen. While both Component III and Component IV were 
found to cluster with Middle Archaic Period assemblages, the radiocarbon date 
for Component IV is consistent with an Early Archaic Period assignment. 
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The Narrows Site is currently the oldest radiocarbon-dated occupation in 
the Umpqua Basin. Regardless of the absence of Coquille Series points in 
Component II, much of the significance of the Narrows Site lies in its 
providing the best example of a local sequence (Willey and Phillips 1958:24- 
26) thus far excavated in the region. 


The Martin Creek Site 


The Martin Creek Site, located in the middle Uspqua Basin adjacent to the 
main stem of the Umpqua River and a short distance downstream fros the 
tributary for which it is name’, consists of a pair of rockshelters within 
which were found dense cultural deposits. 


Upper Shelter contains cultural deposits of at least 90 cm in thickness. 
Recovered from these deposits were 129 tools, 1259 pieces of lithic debitage, 
3968 pieces of bone, and approximately 192 gm of freshwater sussel shell. The 
majority of the faunal remains recovered from Upper Shelter were found to be 
pieces of large mammal, perhaps deer. Fish remains--salgon, sucker and 
squawfish--represented a small fraction. Hazelnut and myrtle nut fragsgents 
were collected. The tool assemblage includes knife fragments, scrapers, 
choppers, pestles, an abrader, and worked bone. The projectile point 
assemblage is dominated by Gunther Barbed and Gunther Tanged specimens. An 
examination of the vertical distribution of cultural debris indicates the 
presence of three components or occupational episodes, the uppermost of which 
is dated by two radiocarbon essays of 350 + 60 BP and 400 + 70 BP. 


The tool assemblage, and faunal and botanical evidence, point to an 
occupation of Upper Shelter by a small group, possibly a nuclear family. who 
exploited the local resources during the late summer and early fall. The 
projectile point assemblage of Upper Shelter--the three occupational episodes 
were combined for the purpose of the analysis--was found to cluster with other 
Late Archaic Period assemblages of the Narrows Phase. The radiocarbon dates 
for Upper Shelter are consistent with this assignment. 


Lower Shelter, filled to the ceiling with alluvium and colluvius, contains 
a cultural deposit of approximately 70 ca in thickness beginning at a depth of 
150 cm below the surface. Collected from these deposits were 15 tools and 153 
pieces of lithic debitage. The tools included a knife, scrapers, choppers, 
and hammerstones. No faunal remains were recovered. The three projectile 
points recovered include two V-stemmec Coquille Series specimsens and one 
serrated foliate. This assemblage clusters with others assigned to the Falls 
Phase of the Late Archaic Period in the Uspqua Basin. The single component of 
Lower Shelter is dated by a radiocarbon assay of 420 + 60 BP. This date is 
consistent with the dates from Component II at the Narrows Site, which is 
considered to also represent a Falls Phase occupation. 


The Martin Creek Site provides additional evidence for the efficacy of the 
local sequence defined by the analysis of Umpqua Basin projectile point 
assemblages. 








AN UMPQUA BASIN CULTURAL CHRONOLOGY 


In order to investigate broader questions regarding the prehistory of the 
Umpqua Basin, an understanding of the basin’s cultural chronology is 
fundamentel. To this end, an analysis of 21 projectile point assemblages was 
undertaken. The chronology offered below is based upon this comparison as 
well as the radiocarbon dates with which some of the assemblages are 


associated. 


The prehistory of western Oregon is generally divided into four periods 
(cf. Beckham et al. 1981; Budy et al. 1986). These periods and their temporal 
span include: 


Paleoindian ?  =- 8000 BP 
Early Archaic 8000 - 6000 BP 
Middle Archaic 6000 - 2000 BP 
Late Archaic 2000 - Contact 


This general scheme provides an appropriate framework within which the Uspqua 
Basin materials may be placed. 


Paleoindian Period 


The antiquity of human occupation in western Oregon is suggested by the 
discovery of isolated fluted points. Dated elsewhere in North America to as 
old as 11,500 years ago and associated with big game hunters and extinct 
Rancholabrean megafauna, several of these distinctive artifacts have been 
found on the west side of the Cascades (Minor 1985). In the Umpqua Basin, 
along the North Umpqua River, two fluted points were found by a local 
collector (Hanes 1976; Minor 1985). These artifacts were recovered frosa 
streagside gravels approximately one mile downstream from the Grubbe Ranch 
Site (Earl Henbest, pers. coam.). 


Recent radiocarbon-dated sites in western Oregon, while not containing 
indisputable evidence of Paleoindian occupation, do help confirm the 
likelihood of materials of such antiquity. On the floodplain of the Long Toa 
River in the upper Willamette Valley a date of nearly 9,000 years ago was 
returned on charcoal from an amorphous hearth-like feature which was 
associated with lithic cultural saterial (Connolly 1987). Additional 
investigation in this area has confirmed hugan occupation sore than 9,000 
years ago (Lynn Peterson pers. com.). In the Roque River Basin to the south 
of the Umpqua Basin, excavations at the Marial Site have discovered an 
occupation dating to approximately 8,500 years ago (Schreindorfer 1985). 


The evidence for the occupation of the Uspqua Basin during the Paleoindian 
Period rests upon the presence of isolated finds of fluted points, diagnostic 
artifacts of the period. Nothing is known of the character of this 
occupation. 








Early Archaic Period 


While the data for the occupation of the basin during the Early Archaic 
Period are admittedly sparse, three dated sites provide sufficient evidence to 
sugges: that each of the three regions of the Uspqua Basin--upper, siddle, and 
lower--was inhabited during this period. 


in the upper Uspqua Basin, the lower component of the Medicine Creek Site 
(Snyder 1981c), discovered below Mazama Ash, includes an asseablage of 
andesite biface fragments and broad-stemmed projectile points. It probably 
represents a short-terg occupation of the location by a group of hunters. 


The Tahkenitch Landing Site (Minor and Toepel 1986), although located 
beyond the confines of the Uspqua Basin proper, is in sufficient proxisity to 
the swouth of the Uspqua River to allow extrapolation of the results of 
investigations at this locality to the lower Uspqua Basin. Researchers at 
this site discovered an artifact and faunal assemblage interpreted to 
represent a seasonal fishing camp. Radiocarbon dates for this early period 
are given as 7960 + 90 BP and 6880 + 80 BP. 


While hunting was undoubtedly an isportant subsistence activity in each 
region of the basin, the exploitation of the abundant anadrogous fish runs is 
suspected to have also been isportant to the occupants of the Uspqua Basin at 
this early date. Though evidence for this is circumstantial, it is 
compel ling. It has already been demonstrated that a fishing technology 
existed in an estuarine setting near the sgouth of the Uspqua River alsost 8000 
years ago. The setting of the Narrows Site, on a narrow terrace above a 
natural constriction in the river, and the continued occupation of this 
location until historic times when it is described as an aboriginal fishery, 
supports the hypothesis that it was used as such in antiquity, in such the 
same manner as Five Mile Rapids was used on the Columbia River (Cressman 
1960). The artifact assemblage associated with Component IV at the Narrows 
Site, with its lack of obvious fishing gear, suggests that a fishing 
technology eaploying perishable equipment was in use. Such a technology sight 
include dip nets, traps and weirs. 


Extra-basin trade during the Early Archaic is indicated by the obsidian 
debitage recovered at the Narrows Site. 


Middle Archaic Period 


The projectile point analysis found that asseablages of the Middle Archaic 
Period were best characterized as containing broad-necked points. 


Components assignable to the Middle Archaic Period are found throughout the 
Umpqua Basin in a variety of settings. The resources of the forested upper 
Umpqua Basin were exploited by groups of hunters at such locations as 
Horseshoe #6 (Spencer 1987), Reynolds Creek (Churchill 1986), Hughes I 
Rockshelter (Keyser and Carlson 1987) and Bogus Creek (Winthrop 1989). 


Fishing continued at the Narrows Site during Component III times, 
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radiocarbon dated to 5090 + 80 BP. The setting of the Glide Ranger Station 
Site, at the confluence of the North Uspqua and Little rivers, would lend 
itself not only to the exploitation of riverine resources such as anadromous 
fish, but also to the abundant vegetal resources found on the low, broad river 
terraces of the region. Vegetal resources were brought to camp for 
processing, as the stone bowl gortars and pestles found at the Narrows Site 
attest. 


Obsidian continued to be brought into the Uspqua Basin. Sourcing 
information from the Bogus Creek Site indicates that the Silver Lake/Sycan 
Marsh source of south central Oregon was the origin of gost of this saterial. 


Late Archaic Period 


The projectile point analysis indicates that the Late Archaic Period 
cosponents of the siddle and upper Uspqua Basin say be sorted into two 
geographically separable and partly contemporaneous phases. 


The Falls Phase is named for the assemblages of the South Uspqua Falis 
Rockshelters (Minor 1983, 1987). Projectile point assesablages of this phase 
typically contain shouldered Coquille Series specisens. The geographical 
distribution of assemblages of this phase is generally lisited to the upper 
South Uspqua drainage. However, evidence from the Lower Shelter at the Martin 
Creek Site on the asain stem of the Uspqua River, and the Shivigny East and 
Canton Creek sites in the upper North Uspqua drainage, indicates that the 
Falls Phase was at one time a basin-wide Late Archaic expression. It is 
believed that Component II at the Narrows Site, with a terminal date of 450 + 
70 BP, should be considered among the Falls Phase asseablages. The 
distribution of the Falls Phase, in the South Uspqua drainage, is consistent 
with the historic distribution of the Takelwgan Cow Creek Indians. 


In the North Uspqua drainage and along the gain stem of the Uspqua River, 
the Narrows Phase replaces the Falls Phase by approximately 400 years ago. 
Assemblages of the Narrows Phase, named for the Narrows Site, typically 
contain Gunther Barbed projectile points. The distribution of Narrows Phase 
assesablages coincides with the geographic distribution of the Athapaskan Upper 
Umpqua people, thought to be late arrivals to the region. 


During the Late Archaic Period a broad range of resources were exploited in 
the Umpqua Basin. Faunal regains from rockshelter deposits in the middle and 
upper Uspqua Basin indicate that deer was an isportant source of food, while 
fish and freshwater sussels continued to be exploited. 


The presence of obsidian tools and debitage in archaeological assesblages 
of phases of this period indicates the continuation of extra-basin trade 
contacts. Sourcing of obsidian from sites with Late Archaic projectile point 
types reveals that material from the Silver Lake/Sycan Marsh source was still 
being iaported into the basin (J. Berrywgan 1987). 


The burial pattern during the Late Archaic in the Uspqua Basin--flexed 
burials placed in shallow, basin-shaped pits--was consistent with that seen in 
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other interior western Oregon locations. 


Archaeological data combined with ethnohistoric information provide a 
picture of groups of people exploiting a broad range of resources. WNucleated 
winter villages, where stores of foodstuffs could be cached, were located in 
the valley lowlands. Resources of the upland areas were exploited during the 
summer and fall gwonths. These included not only game, but berries as well. 
These upland areas served as the location for rendezvous as well as sites for 
Vision quests. 


ASSESSING LOCAL AND REGIONAL CHRONOLOGIES 


The following observations are offered regarding previously proposed 
chronological schemes for the Uspqua Basin. The Honey and Hogg (1980) scheme 
was a well-reasoned and logical attesapt to construct a cultural chronology for 
the Uspqua Basin. Unfortunately, the archaeological data gathered since their 
work do not substantiate their proposal. Given the recent work at the 
Tahkenitch Landing Site, with its date of nearly 8000 years ago associated 
with fish remains (Minor and Toepe! 1986), and the location of the Narrows 
Site with its date of nearly 6300 years ago, early exploitation of aquatic 
resources--marine, estuarine, and riverine--may be thought to have played a 
substantially more important role than Honey and Hogg proposed. Furthermjore, 
it may be more reasonable to suppose that the original groups of people 
entering the basin possessed a technology already suited to the exploitation 
of both terrestrial and riverine resources. 


The Glade Tradition, said to date from 9000 to 300 years ago, was proposed 
by Connolly (1986) as a regional expression of the Cascade Pattern. In a 
comparison of 31 southwest Oregon and northern California asseablages by 
Connolly, it was found that Coquille Series projectile points a) strongly 
grouped with broad-necked points, b) occurred throughout the cultural deposits 
of the 8500 year o'd Marial Site, and c) sere associated with serrated foliate 
points, which are common in the early components at Marial. 


In the Uspqua Basin analysis, on the other hand, the projectile point types 
used to define the Glade Tradition--large side-notched and stemmed points, 
foliate points, and the shouldered Coquille Series points--were discovered to 
define two separate temporal groups. Large side-notched and steamed points 
are associated with a set of Middle Archaic assemblages which date from 
approximately 6300 to 2800 years ago. The Coquille Series projectile point 
type that figures prominently in the definition of the Glace Tradition is, in 
the Umpqua Basin analysis, typically associated with Late Archaic assemblages 
that in some cases also contain Gunther Stemmed points. Assemblages 
containing the Coquille Series have been used to define the Falls Phase of the 
Late Archaic in the Umpqua Basin. Assemblages dominated by Gunther Series 
points have been used to define the Narrows Phase. 


It was recognized in the previous chapter that the sample size of the 
Umpqua Basin assemblages was quite small and that mixed assemblages were 
employed in the analysis. It is possible that the discrepancy between the 
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results obtained by Connolly and the present Uspqua Basin analysis is a 
product of sample size, Connolly’s assemblages being far larger. Resolving 
this problem will require the recovery in the Uspqua Basin of sizeable 
assemblages from good stratigraphic contexts. In any event, the effective 
result of the present grouping of Uspqua Basin asseablages is a periodization 
of southwest Oregon prehistory, recognizing the presence of regional cultural 
patterns. 


Authorities agree that Pacific Coast Athapaskan people--Klatskanie, 
Kwalhioqua, Upper Umpqua, Upper Coquille, Galice, Chasta Costa, Euchre Creek, 
Tolowa, Applegate, Chetco, Tututni, Hupa, Mattole, Kato, and Wailaki--had 
their origins in the subarctic regions of Canada (Jacobs 1937; Hoijer 1956; 
Krauss 1973). Dates for the divergence of Pacific Athapaskan from Northern 
Athapaskan range from 500 BC - AD 500 (Krauss 1973; Krauss and Golla 1981) to 
approxigately 1000 vears ago (Hoijer 1956). 


A variety of migration and entry routes have been proposed for the Pacific 
Athapaskans. Among these include a) a rou'e east of the Cascades with an 
entry into the headwaters of major streams (Jacobs 1937), b) a west-of- 
Cascades and southerly migration through the billamette Valley (Cressman 
1977), and <) a coastal entry and subsequent northerly sigration to the Umpqua 
Basin (Connolly 1986). In each case there is a riverine, if not coastal, 
orientation to the communities. Regarding the distribution of Pacific 
Athapaskan language communities relative to other language communities, the 
follewing observation has been of fered: 


Athabaskan is never found at the e@outh of a streams without 
being found further up that stream; but where it is found 
upriver it may not be found downriver. Perhaps the only 
fitting explanation is that of speech advance from the 
interior inlo coastal upriver villages and inability to spread 
farther downriver into still largeer villages before the close 
of native history in the west (Jacobs 1937:63). 


The distribution of the Athapaskan-speaking Upper Uspqua was used by Jacobs 
(1937) as an example of the process by which language communities come to 
occupy and occasionally dominate an area. 


The appearance of Athapaskan-speaking populations in the Umpqua Basin would 
appear to be much more recent than either the Honey and Hoge (1980) or 
Pettigrew and Lebow (1987) chronologies propose. According to these 
chronologies, Pacific Athapaskan language communities were established in 
southwest Oregon and the Umpqua Basin by at least AD 500 and probably as early 
as 2500 BC (Pettigrew and Lebow 1987). While an hypothesized early arrival 
would appear to be consistent with some Athapaskan linguistic studies that 
provide dates for the divergence of Pacific Athapaskan from Northern 
Athapaskan on the order of approximately 500 BC (Krauss 1973; Krauss and Golla 
1981), both schemes may have neglected Cressman’'s caveat regarding the 
antiquity of divergence and the time of arrival of a particular linguistic 
group. 


The statement by Elsasser and Heizer (1966:2), “The Hupa are 


ait 
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estimated, by lexicostatic method (Hoijer 1956; Hymes 1957) to 
have been resident on the Lower Trinity River for about 1,600 
years...,” is a misinterpretation of glottochronological data. 
These say only that the divergence time of the Hupa and the 
Northern groups was about 1,000 years and give no information 
whatever on the arrival date of the Hupa on the Lower Trinity 
River (Cressman 1977:92). 


The identification of the Coquille Series projectile point type with the 
arrival of the Athapaskan populations in southwest Oregon (Pettigrew and Lebow 
1987) is not borne out in the present study of Umpqua Basin proiectile point 
assemblages. 


While much more work needs to be done in the Umpqua Basin to adequately 
address Connolly’s hypothesis regarding a coastal migration route of Pacific 
Coast Athapaskan, it seems reasonable to associate the assemblages of the 
Narrows Phase with his broadly defined Gunther Sphere. 


The Umpqua Basin remains a fertile region for archaeologists. This report 
has demonstrated that the basin contains stratified, multicomponent sites of 
some antiquity that have the potential for assessing and refining the regional 


sequence. 
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APPENDIX A 


ARTIFACT LABELING AND LOT NUMBER SYSTEM IN USE AT THE NARROWS SITE 


The artifacts recovered from the Narrows Site were labeled using a lot 
number code system. In addition to the site number, 35D0153, a set of two 
numbers is assigned to an artifact. The first of these is the “lot number” 
which is uniquely assigned to a single level of a single quad of a particular 
test pit, thus maintaining vertical and horizontal provenience of each 
artifact. The second number distinguishes one artifact from another. in 
sequential fashion, found in the same level of the same excavation unit. In 
the case of artifacts found in situ, the second set begins with the number 
5901. 


Provided below are the provenience data for each of the lot numbers. Lot 
numbers 1-39 and 46-124 represent material recovered during the 1986 field 
season. Lot numbers 40-44 include material collected by David Corliss in 
1981. while testing the site. Lot numbers 125-255 represent the material! 
recovered during the testing conducted in the summer of 1987. The material 
recovered during the excavation of the burial and an adiacent test probe in 
April of 1987 is represented by lot numbers 256-271. 
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APPENDIX B 


ARTIFACT LABELING AND LOT NUMBER SYSTEM IN USE AT THE MARTIN CREEK SITE 


The artifacts recovered from the Martin Creek Site were labeled using a lot 
number code system. In addition to the site number, 35D0147, a set of two 
numbers is assigned to an artifact. The first of these is the “lot number” 
which is uniquely assigned to a single level of a single quad of a particular 
test pit, thus maintaining vertical and horizontal provenience of each 
artifact. The second number distinguishes one artifact from another, in 
sequential fashion. found in the same level of the same excavation unit. In 
the case of artifacts found in situ, the second set begins with the number 
501. 


Provided below are the provenience data for each of the lot numbers. Lot 
nvabers 1-95 and 108-130 represent material recovered during the 1986 field 
season. Lot numbers 96-107 include materia! collected by David Corliss in 
1980 and 1981, while testing the site. 
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